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VoL. XII, 4. WHOLE No. 48. 


I—ON THE OLD ARMENIAN VERSION OF PLATO’S 
LAWS. 


Our existing authorities for the text of the Laws are: (1) Codex 
Parisinus 1807; (2) the different apographa or copies of this 
codex ; (3) Marsilii Ficini Versio; (4) the conjectural emendations 
of scholars ; (5) citations in ancient writers, Eusebius, Thecdoret, 
Stobaeus. 

There is good evidence for supposing that the Armenian Ver- 
sion was made by Gregory Magistros early in the eleventh century ; 
but it is best to set aside for the present the question of its date 
and simply use it to rectify the Greek text in the same way as 
one uses a manuscript. 

The close kinship of the manuscript used by the Armenian 
translator with the Codex Parisinus No. 1807 is proved by this, 
that in the following passages—all of them referred to in Schanz’ 
apparatus criticus—the Version exhibits the same reading as that 
Codex. My references are according to the text, page and notes 
of Schanz. , The Version implies, then, the following readings in 
the Greek original : 2, 1. 8 6 vdpos, 3. 3 3. 21 


3: 24 Stavonréov | mas ere Aéywpev, 5-4 5. 16 mpds 


5+ 30 tis ordoews yeverbat, 5. 33 avdyxny eivat, 6. 34 mwodda, 7. 17 
épapev, 7. 22 nai | émawav, 7. 24 mpds rovs, 8. 11 Arm. omits dvdpeias 
airis porns, 8. 14 év mohéu@ ppater Tupratos, 8. 17 pdaa, 8. 21 dAdo, 
8. 23 mordrns, 9. 5 (yreiv adrav, 9. 27 més (vide infra), 10.6 voi, 
10. 10 mpoordges—eis travra, 10. 30 maow, 10. 31 nad’, 10. 32 émoxo- 
meiv, 10. 34 rav vduwv, 12, 22 combining the two readings given 
both before and after erasure in Cod. Par.: rovs dvpods roodow xnpi- 
vous mpos tadra gvpmavra. KA. oipat pev ovrw mpos raira 12. 29 
Vor. XII.—4. 
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rav padrdrov; 13. 8 Arm. seems to omit 15. 20 
ri, 15. 27 xaOdmep év rois 15. 28 15. 33 madatdy vépor, 
16. I cat xara vow ras, 16. 18 16. 20 kai émdécov, 16. 29 
od, 16. 32 év doreow, 17. 2 combining the reading of apographa with 
that of Cod. Par. ot gorw dmdvrov doris dv dmavrév, 17.5 
18. 21 mvpovs, 18. 24 19. 2 piv, 19. 4 19. II 
19. 12 Hryovpeba, 19. 21 kal, 19. 22 19. 28 elvat 19. 29 6 de, 
19. 31 oldpeda, 20. 8 pov, 23. 3 Arm. favors opexpd, 23. 4 dvaxabaipd- 
pevos, 23. ei—Adyov, 23. 16 23. 22 mpds adra | ipay, 
23. 27 Oeia poipa, 23. 31 rude, 24. 23 deiv, 24. 32 movovvra, 25. 3 178 Tod 
mpdypatos aperis, 25. II pada, 25. 12 avOporav, 
25. 20 tid, 25. 22 adrois, 26. 17 26. 23 Oeiov 
(vide infra), 26. 27 dvOéAxovoa (vide infra), 27. 2 ofcav, ras Has, 
27.8 dperjs (vide infra), 27. 11 rovrwy, 29. 14 dtavonréov, 29. 23 3) 
viv, 30.6 nai aidd rd rovT@, 30. 21 | PdBov, 30. 26 dei, 
30. 27 1H, 32. 4 dy m1, 32. 7 dcadopa, 32. 10 &’, 32. II 
32. 23 mpdrepov, 33. 6 dpa, 33. 16 deidia, 33. 25 | 
33. 29 Arm. adds nothing before 33. 31 pera matdeias madids, 
34. 27 BeBaious, 35. I Ady, 35: 3 86’, 35. 16 rois Oeois, 
35. 18 év rais éoprais, 36.2 rd mapa, 36. 24 # ds | diavondév, 36. 28 Fj 
37. 14 mepl, 37. 22 npiv, dwavra, 37. 31 Aéyoumer, 38. I 
airds, 38. 10 xat | | éxdorov, 38. 12 (for 7), 38. 26 pa ody 
(Omitting, however, jrrwa), 38. 27 atrois, 39. 9 39- 23 
ovvnbeias, 39. 26 xai droit drra, 40.6 Oappoirra, 40. 7 dy, Omitting 
dvdpis, 40. 12 (yrnats, 40. 13 ov, 40. 19 Aéyaper, 41. 20 ds & dy, 41. 33 
dxovoai re, 42. 14 rovro pera rovro, 42. 22 3), 43. 4 vdpuw, 43. 5 vdpos, 
vov TO, 43- 10 43. II ad rois | SpHow, 43. 25 viv, 43. 30 
43. 31 ray rovnpar, 44. I 3), 44. 2 rois—ematverois, 44. 19 raira 
45- 26 46. 4 xai 47.17 vdpos, 47. 34 8 ei pi, 
48. 2 Adyots, 48. 3 ra pev adixa Tov Stxaiov evavriws hawepeva, 48. 4 
éavrov, 48. 6 marti | mpds, 48. 15 viv 48. 21 mdvra,'4Q. 2 dvtwa, 
49. 27 hépew, 50. 2 50. 30 xai 51. 24 dp’ od, 51. 29 8), 
51. 32 xadeiv, 52. 4 re OM., 52. 16 aivovow, 52. 17 avrois, 53. 27 ri de; 
Tav Spoiwy épyacia, 54. 30 paper, 54. 35 55. 8 rijs BovArjcews | 
55- 19 raév 55. 20 rd roudvde olov rovs apiOpyovs, 56. 4 xai marry, 
56. 7 rd rpirov, 56. 8 rots, 56. mepi abriv, 56. 17 rd xpdpa, 56. 18 kal 
péros drodoiva, 56. 28 er, 57. 21 abrav | yeydvact, 57. 23 réde mov, 
57- 30 avra, 58. 8 mepi, 58. 18 emi, 58. 20 59. 5 Tov 
59. 7 Oeiov pdBov, 59. 12 eivat, 59. 13 59. 22 more, 59. 25 yé 
rt, 60. 1 obros | rijs Wuxis yoopny, 60. 17 bedv, 61. 23 radr’, 61. 35 
rov péAovs—roy 61. 37 madiay, 62. 22 SovAny pyre dSoddAov, 
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62. 28 maidas 63. 19 padidy ye, 64.8 Gros, 64. 18 
64. 20 «is, 64. 23 Oapev; SO also just below, 65. 2 yéyover, 65. 3 
yeyover, 65. 8 Gp’ ior’, 66. 8 66. 18 is retained, 
66. 20 mdvra, 66. 30 mécas with a, 66. 33 déovra w. yp-, 68. 28 yeyo- 
vévat, 69. 8 dpxaiov, 69. 18 macay, 69. 21 médets, 70. 6 rovs—torépous 
retained, 70. 15 ofov BactAedot, 71. I tpv@dovv, 71. 4 rolvuy, 71. 29 déxa 
72. © ipeis &, 72. 20 mpd viv OF xal mpd rov viv, 73. I yevopueda, 
73. 18 driyov 73. 25 airdv Adyor, 73. 33 74. 7 retains 
words xat pyv—16 py» which editors reject, 74. 17 ért, 74. 21 adrois, 
74. 25 retains rovovroy—26 xueiv, 75. 2 75. 13 tiv’ 
vopov, 75-15 mepl, 75.27 ededicav, 75. 29 ravtny, 75. 32 ws, 
76. 7 rin, 76. 10 cai rd, 76. 13 favors 76. 15 77. 7 
retains cxadés and twa, 77. 10 wept dv, 77. 29 ras ei, 78. I is 
retained, 78. 2 émOupoiev, 78. II ws 6 Adyos, 78. 31 Kal, 79. 4 ebxréov, 
79. 5 pndev without word. Surely pndev gives best sense: “we 
must not pray that all things should be guided by our wishes and 
yet our wishes none the more be guided by our inward wisdom.” 
79. II retains ei peuvjpeba, 79. 20 €i6’, 79. 22 ddda (see below), 79. 26 
79. 31 viv ei mov, 80. I yiyverat, 80. 7 eAevdepos, 80. II viv, 
80. 14 e or perhaps ¢i6’ with Cod. Par., where Stobaeus has ¢ 
rov8’, 80. 16 dvotav, 80. 23, 80. 30 dvorav, 81.1 dAda 87 rovros, 81. 8 
kat Aeydpevov, 81. 9 rois radra pavOdvovat, Ficino: ‘qui hoc modoigno- 
rant,” 81. 12 rdyos, 82. 2 marpés kal pnrpds, 82. 5 dyenwav, 83. 4 
—6 yelpovos retained, 83. 11 xai, Badham conjectures é¢m) and cer- 
tainly the passage is awkward. The Arm. adds deixvyvot or dydoi 
after Baoihéwv: ‘quod quidem probabilius est quodque plurimum 
regum monstrat esse affectum hunc quidem, superbe viventum 
propter delicias.” But perhaps the addition is made to bring out 
the sense of the original. 83. 32 éAdrroot divay, 84. 4 dvolas, 84. 5 
a’ ris didvorav, 84. II but suggests 6 before xnddpevos. 84.16 
84. 31 85. 55 eomappéva, 86. I mpds rd owdpoveiv, 
86. 7 Bovddpevos, 86. 9 37 vuv, 86. 15 peradaBeiv, 86. 28 pérptov, 87. 2 
tous tt, 87. 4 amédaxev, 87. 10 rotro, 87. 13 piddmodw, 87. 15 
ipOai | re odd8év vovr, 88. 3 retained, 88. 9 abroi, 
88. 21 émra, 88. 32 aire, 89. I o—3 KapBvony retained, 89. 1 ds, 89. 7 
the Paris Codex has riyns and writes of above 6 éués. Was ciruyjs 
Or 6 evrvyjs Originally read? The Arm. renders as if riéxn stood, 
but adds «8 after riyn: “sed causa huius rei, ut mea sententia, 
Casus non est bene, sed mala vita.” Except for the presence of 
ob being suggestive of ed, one would regard “bareuk’’=bene as 
here equivalent to no more than “ bien” in French (‘la cause, ce 
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n’est pas diex la fortune, mais les mauvais moeurs’’) and as, there- 
fore, not implying any addition in the original Greek. 80. 15 
rpopiy, 9O. 2 pi), 91: 4 QI. 18 pecodvres Sr’ dv, QI. 27 
Ajpos mpos xpvady, 92. 5 érépwr, 92. 25 4, 92. 30 od yap toper, 93. 7 
airois, 93. 20 rav vopwr trav, 93. 24 94. 3 Tt, 94. 8 
10 elpnpévor retained, 94. 20 cai oxnpara, 95. II ~vvdyovres, 95. 12 dvoias, 
95- 23 dpiv, 95. 33 vopobérnow. 

The above proves a very close kinship between the original of 
the Armenian and the Paris text. It will be noticed that in many 
cases an alternative reading has been transferred from the margin 
of the Greek original into the main text of the Version. The 
same transference has been made of marginal glosses and scholia 
into the body of the text. 

The following is a list of readings implied in the Armenian, but 
not found in the Codex Parisinus. After each I briefly note on 
what authority—if any—the variant reposes apart from the 
Version itself. Of lacunae in the Armenian text—the frequency 
of which accuses the translator of great want of care—I take no 
notice, unless some other authority exhibits them or unless there 
is antecedent probability in their favor. Variants which have any 
value or probability are asterisked. 

Sch. p. 1,1. 18 for dndés Arm. has frrov or jrrévas. 2. 26 dé: SO 
Apogr. Voss. 3. 27 Arm. adds 4 before padXAov érovoudterOa. *3. 30 
kai éxdorovs. So Apogr. Voss and Sch. *4. 12 omits xai before 
odd8pa and adds xai before ody So Cobet. 4. 16 adds 
before 5. 31 sets before dégar’ instead of after 
padror. *6, 25 airois. So Bkk. and Sch. Arm.=“‘sed oportet 
nos non rigide pugnare nunc contra illos sed quiete iterum 
quaerere.” 7.15 Arm. suggests xai mapa Tipraoy for Tupraiov. At 
least in 82.20 and 90. 10 mapa is rendered by expression used 
here. *7. 30 yryvouévovs. So Euseb. and Sch. 8. 13 dsaBdvres 
8, 22 dé, Ss instead of gon dé, ds So Pal. 
Vat. 177 (vid. Bkk. ed.). *9. 3 Arm. suggests Oeias mpaypareias OF 
rather mpdyparos. So Stallb.in addendis. Ficino “de diuinare’’). 
*9. 5 macay dperjy cal ra ar’ Cyreiv abray rods vdpous oddé 
of viv (nrovow. Bekker’s inferior Codex 
Pal. Vat. 177 has mpooriOéuevor. *9. 8 mpodéuevos instead of mapabe- 
pevos. 9. 26 rav Ociwy éxdrepa for éx r. 6. Odrepa. 9. 26 Kali pév 
déxnrat rad peifova. The Version omits the next few words 
down to éAdrrova inclusive, an omission due to similar ending of 
pei{ova and ¢ddrrova. 12.17 gépe d) ri dvdpeiay for rv dvdpeiav dé, hépe- 


‘ 
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12. 18 rérepov for ri mérepov. So Stephanus. 12. 19 
did payny. 12. 20 instead of xodaxixds the Version has a corruption 
of something. As it stands it = dvdpav éxeivay of TO bv Oavydfover 
Another conjunction of syllables would yield ot rév “Apy for of rd 
tv. Evidently a gloss has crept into the text. 13. 7 adds é¢ after 
mpds. So Bkk., and according to Bkk. also the Cod. Par. 1807. 
13. 8 omits cat before xopya. So first hand in Par. Cod. according 
to Bkk. 13. 29 for weé Arm. has é{jre, which is in marg. of 
Par. 1807. 13. 17 piv for ipiv. Sosome apographa collated by 
Bkk. *13. 32 meoréov for moréov. Soa and Schanz. 14. 22 eivoia. 
So aand Schanz. 14. 25 for pévos Arm. implies xowois Or xow7 
or some such word. The Par. Cod. has vépos. 15. 18 for mpoidé- 
peda Arm. has 15. 23 Arm. gives add’ 
to Kleinias. So Ficino. *15. 29 omits jay. So Ficino and 
Baiter. Aldine yay ra, Cod. Par. ra jpav. But next to no weight 
attaches to the omission from the Arm. which renders thus: 
“Sicut enim in corporibus non est possibile esse imperare aliquid 
ad unum corpus unum studium in quo non videatur aliis nocens 
corporis (rov céparos) et aliis adiuvans.” Ficino renders: “Nam 
quemadmodum in corporibus fieri non potest ut aliquod unum 
uni corpori studium accommodetur, quod aliis prodesse, aliis 
obesse eidem corpori non videatur, sic et in civitate.” 15. 33 
maXatdy vénov for vépov. 16,1 the Arm. suggests no other 
. reading, but may not rapa be the true reading ? 16. 12 Aoyo- 
tovrov. 16. 13 Kal rovroy hayev, Cp. Steph. ad loc. 
17. 28 omits ratra. *17. 32 adds aire or rovrw after yparvra. *18. 1 
Arm. gives words 3 Agere to Megillus. So Ficino, Ast, Schanz. 
*18. 28 ypdyevor emawodper. So Apographa. Fic. has: “testibus 
enim assertoribusque utentes id facimus,” which implies ypapevos 
motoipev. *20. 35 viv ye od orparomédou mépt Kai dpEovros. SO 
Ficino: “nunc autem non de exercitu nec imperaturo.” *21. 19 
for Arm. has véov. So Badham conjectured. *21. 24 
mpdypart. So Schanz ex em. apogr. Vat. 23.9 for radra 
Arm. has er’ aira. *23. 18 éx rév maidwv. So Schanz, and éx add in 
mg. apogr. Voss. 23. 21 Arm. renders jpecev for éppetevr. 24. 32 
dia madelov. 25.1 Arm. renders maifovros as if madevovros OF 
matdevouevov. It is improbable that the translator simply misun- 
derstood raigorros, for he translates rightly waiforra just before and 
discriminates between radedy and madeiwy. 25. 2 6 dejoe iS 
rendered as if of dence, perhaps from want of grammatical knowl- 
edge, perhaps because o3 (wh. Ast conjectures) actually stood in 
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translator’s Greek text. 25.4 ipiv with Schanz for jpiv. 25. 28 
mavros for mavti. So Ficino and some apographs. 26. 7 for ipiy 
Arm. has piv. 26. 23 Arm. omits ray before (dav and suggests 
{gov. The expression “living puppet” has a force here which 
Schanz hardly sees when he brackets (gov. 26. 27 Arm. omits 
évavriat odoa after dvOéAxoveat. 27.5 mpdov dy. Fic.: “et mitis guidem 
potius quam violenta.” *27.8 Arm. reads dperjs after @avpdrov. 
*27. 13 avrov rovrov yvdvros. So Eusebius and Ficino: “Vel ab 
hoc ipso qui haec cognovit.” 27. 18 dogacGeinuev, in like manner 
above in 4 cadodpev for pév. I notice this merely to illus- 
trate the character of the Version. *29. 14 for d:avonOjvae Arm. 
favors vonbjva, percipere rather than intelligere. So p. 654c 
Shilleto conjectured vonOév for dcavonbev. 29. 23 instead 
of metparéov. 29. 27 mov, ra *30. 21 
So Stallb. *30. 27 deAtg. So Schanz and “dedia yp.” 31. 4 
instead of dors. 31. 5 for Arm. é6éAn, which is in 
mg. of Cod. Par. 31.9 igva. 31. 10 rév airy. 31. 13 yeyo- 
vévat more (OF? mw) So Ficino: “et quam, o amice, huius 
modi potionem in hominum vita fuisse umguam dicemus?” 32. 21 
for «ai Arm. e *32. 24 mAnpotra. So Ficino: “repletur” 
and Steph. 32. 28 Arm. gives mas jpiv x. r. X. to Kleinias and ri 
pny to Megillus. So Ficino. 33. 19 Arm. renders éymetpiay for 
meipav. *33. 21 So Schanzand ain Paris MS. 33. 31 pera 
mawSeias madtas. 34. 14 &v for *35. 2 for 
goo. *35. 12 xarayadara for yadara and omit ra before in 1. 13; 
Cod. Par. has cara for ra. 35. 19 for 8) reads 8 4, where Cod. 
Par. has 4 | ipiv for jyiv. 35. 29 aicbnow, ped’ 3). Schanz 
has 9 8) with apographa. 38. 9 rixas is misplaced in Arm. before 
and puprpacr of Cod. Par. is implied rather than pupjoec:. 
May not xuwyocecr be the reading f Just below is the passage aicyv- 
vovrat pév ra rodra. *39. 2 adray for airod. So 
Ficino: “quasi per somnum ipse in se eorum percipiens praui- 
tatem.” 39. 15 ovrw 3) for of ror Badham conjectures ofr 4). 
*39. 10 Arm. madiav where Par. MS in rasura. The Arm. 
is uniformly correct in rendering maddy where it should be read. 
39. 27 “sed quaepiam erant” for arra fh. 40. 10 
for 42.18 Arm. suggests rd viv 3) for viv 
43. 18 for rod vépov Adyov Arm. implies rod vépov 
Aédyov kai dp6év. Perhaps this addition is connected with the total 
omission from the Version in 43. 22 after ind rod yéyov no less of 
mereopéevas (read in Cod. Par.) than of reOeipévors (read in Euse- 
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bius). 43. 24 Arm. omits either rotros or rois adrois in preced- 
ing line; most probably rovros which is omitted in Eusebius. 
44.8 ipiv for 44. 22 qyiv for 44. 33 eori; rdde rovs. 
*45. 25 for of Schanz and émg¢ém of Cod. Par. 
*45. 29 xaxd. So Eusebius, Ficino and Schanz; Cod. Par. xadd. 
46. 32 has pi for po. 47.21 Arm. gives qxora—gycoper to Kleinias 
and cal again to Athenian. Ast would expunge 
the whole passage from #xora—dé 47. 29 adds mdvropy 
before Adyar. *48. 5 Oewpovpéevov for Gewpovpeva. In the preceding 
line éavrod is read. 48. 16 of for oS *48. 23 pdvipor for vdpepor. 
So Ficino: ‘‘Pulchrum certe o hospes et stabile quiddam est 
veritas.” *51. 31 rév véov. So “acum Athenaeo.”’ 52. 1 matdeiav 
for madidv. *52. 17 abrois yé twa for adrois, dei yé Neither dei 
nor det is rendered. Ficino seems to have had this reading: 
“qua autem uoce et qua musa hi uiri cantabunt. An ea uidelicet 
quae ipsis conueniet.” *52. 22 Arm. involves 4 jv ¢. Schanz, or 
else 4 riv fv with Schmidt. 53. 20 Arm. adds mas or as before xai 
7d épOsrarov. 54. 8 matdeiay for *54. 14 ov yap ef rw Soxei 
ris xaipe to]. The above is read by Schanz. The Paris Codex 
has ob yap et tw Soxet py tes xaipe r@. Ficino renders “Non enim 
quia huic videatur, aut quoniam hic gaudeat, idcirco, etc.” Her- 
mann reads ob yap ef tm Soxet wy xaipeeto. The Arm.= 
“non enim eo quod videatur, an non delectatione, id quod qui- 
dem aequale est est aequale,” as if the Greek ran od yap «i rw doxet 
i} mt, TO xaipey, ye toov x. r. X4.=“‘For not because it seems or 
seems not to any one, by reason of gratification, is the even even.” 
This merely involves the substitution of 7 or ru for ms, and of 
xaipev for yaipe and the transposition, while preserving the accent, 
of 7g. Perhaps the history of the Paris text is as follows: r@ 
was left out and set in the margin, then was restored, but in being 
So was set after yaipew instead of before it. Then yaipev was 
altered to ris yaipee by way of making sense. 55. 12 xadds for xaxés. 
*55. 22 for pepay Arm. has peddv and omits @ gye. 55. 20 for ré 
ye Arm. suggests ri ye. 55. 29 after yeypappéevoy Arm. adds § rd 
metracpevov, words added in marg. of Par. Cod. in second hand, 
rejected by Schanz and retained by Ficino: “id quod pictum vel 
quoquo modo formatum est.” 56.1 adds mdyrev before ra cada. 
57. 2 Arm. confirms dmracrias “ integritatis,” or drrawias against 
anvevorias Of Schanz, dmavorias of Ast, or drordcews Of Orelli. 57.7 
for 67 Arm. implies én, but the translator misunderstands the 
sentences which follow, and perhaps the renderings in 57. 8 of pi 
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for #8n, in 57. 9 Of dre for dr, and 57. 11 ywpexjs for yopixjs are due 
to similar misunderstanding. apis, however, is found in two 
inferior MSS: Vat. 1029 and 796. 57. 21 for atray Arm. sug- 
gests airois. Badham conjectured aidé, which Schanz adopts. 
58. 18 omits dei. So Ficino. 58. 28 Arm. renders rewévrer for 
59.1 add xai before Ociov. *59. 12 eumodenlors elvar for 
moXepiots etvat. 59. 5 émi roy The sense of the Arme- 
nian with the addition is no clearer than without. The Arm. 
preposition added might equally represent émi, ind or mpds. 59. 19 
madela for madd. 59. 22 instead of érére Arm. has 6 more. 60. 3 
éuBddkew. So a. 60.8 for 37. 62, 10 for pedérns. So 
Eusebius. 63. 20 ride ye for rd dé ye. So Ast. *64. 9 yévous for 
yévos. *64. 13 moidy SoSchanz. *64. 24 Arm. has dpdny w. 
Euseb. and Schanz. Ficino: ‘subito.” 64.32 Arm. renders 
xatyoyv in the sense of uacuus locus, which indicates the corruption 
xevov. *65. 1 Arm. runs thus; more ériodv ; AO. réxvn pév 
pupta érn dteddvOavey dpa rére, xihta 8 ad’ of od yéyove dis 
x.t. A. Ficino likewise introduces new interlocutor after érioiy: 
“‘quomodo enim o uir optime si haec in sempiternum ita se ut 
modo habentia permansissent, nouum quicquid alicui esset inuen- 
tum. CLI. Nempe quia innumerabilis quaedam multitudo anno- 
rum ignorabatur ab illis. Mille autem anni vel duo milia ex quo 
quicquam dicebatur inuentum, partim Daedalo, partim Orpheo, 
partim Palamedi patebant.” The Arm. thus retains yéyove in both 
lines, but the words dq’ of od yéyove rodro are perplexing. In Paris 
MS proiro is read after ériodv, but later hands indicate that it is out of 
place there. 65.16 Arm. suggests Aéyouey with @ for Aéyaper. 
66. 11 adds ovx before eixéds. *66. 18 rj for év rois | mopeia. 66. 30 
yeveas réoas. Fic. suggests ré: “quot autem generationibus 
postea.” 66. 33 Arm. déovra, which is in margin of Par. Cod.; 
Fic. “ ferro xpavra. *67. 9 adds after row. 
So Ficino: “ Pascuorum enim nulla erat inopia, nisi forte quibus- 
dam paucis ab initio.” 67.15 ovdipov, radra, with Ast. *67. 22 
omit rére év éxeivors mapqv. So Ficino: “verba delenda putavit 
Veder, post yiyvorr’ ay transp. Wagner.” *68. 5 airod is omitted. 
The awkwardness of it led Badham to conjecture éyéyan in place 
of pévoy airov. Ficino omits pévoy as well: ‘‘peritiam habuisse .. . 
iudiciorum quoque et seditionum quae in civitate et verbis et 
operibus sedulo contendunt ad iniuriam aliis inferendam.” *68. 20 
omits Aeyouéyos. So also Ficino: “sed consuetudines et mores 
maiorum sequentes uiuebant.” 69. 29 mapiévat for mapeivar. Proi. 
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Jowett’s version indicates that he reads mepeivas. Ficino implies 
mapewas: “conveniens est adesse paruarum singulas generatim, 
habentes sigillatim seniores principes propriosque mores.” (Sigil- 
latim suggests that Ficino read xara rimoy for xara rpéroy in 70. 1, 
and read it after ¢yovcay, for he neglects xara rpémov where it occurs ?). 
*69. 33 xoopioy for So Ficino. 69. 34 dvdpixwréper for 
avdptxav. Schanz has following note: Boeckh Fici- 
num secutus”; but Ficino’s version runs thus: ‘ modestiores 
quidem a modestis, a fortibus fortiores : et in ceteris omnibus prout 
singuli filios aut nepotes erudierunt : quorum ritus quasi leges 
proprias ad maiorem habitationem ferunt.” 70. 6 adds vopifew or 
before iorépovs. 70. 11 for aipeicda. 70. 13 
eidéres for iddvres. So Ficino: “qui omnium instituta nouerint.” 
*70. 32 Arm. has order xai évOeaorixdy rd OF 7d Kal 
évOcaorixdv. 73. 4 for ipav. 73. 18 for 4 vvvd) pev Arm. involves 
és kal OF 7 kal OF dep kal. 74. 14 evexrixd is rendered as if it were 
ecxra: certainly the translator mistook evexrixd for evxrixd and con- 
fused the latter with *74. 22 Arm. has dAdats, not 
with Par. and Ficino. So Schanz reads d\\as ex emend. apogr. 
Marc. *76. 2 Arm. has Hetomdév. 76. 22 Arm. suggests émyevo- 
péern for yevouévn. Ficino renders as if the Greek had 4 before 
yevouérn: ‘‘ nam si facta tunc constitutio concors mansisset.” 76. 29 
the Arm. suggests some other reading than that of the Paris MS, 
which Schanz follows, but I cannot say what. The Version= 
“‘otio quidem aliud quid proponens quispiam dicturus est, si non 
leges et respublicas contempletur seruantes bonas et magnas res, 
etc.” The addition after cxoméy of words such as ef pi) OF 
i pn, and the omission of @AXas, would not assist this perplexed 
passage. *77. 1, 2 Arm. suggests rovrw for rotro and implies és 
y eis for eis. So Badham conjectured rovro—és y’ eis rv oxepw 
ixavo. The Arm., however, retains oxéyw ixavyy. 77. 29 Arm. 
renders deyopévov, mas ef x. X., With Ficino. 77. 30 Arm. renders 
dtaxocpowvtes tod Katpov, mas dy érvxyov; It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the punctuation of the Version is throughout most 
perverse. *79. 8 xal vopodérnv. So Ast. 79. 9 ws is rendered 
before aérés in l. 10. 79. 14 Arm. renders in foll. sense: ‘ quod 
hoc quidem ad unam uirtutem contemplationem habeat cum 
tamen sint quatuor illae, oporteat tamen ad omnes, etc.” The 
variation might be set down as a piece of loose rendering if it 
were not found in Ficino also, who renders: “Ego autem dice- 
bam ad unam solum modo virtutem cum tamen sint quatuor, id 
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respicere: respiciendumque non ad unam tantum, sed omnes.” 
I conjecture that the words xeAevor rideoOat rovs were absent 
from the Armenian translator’s Greek text; but I question if 
Bdéro Or any Other expression stood instead, for the phrase which 
I render contemplationem habeat nowhere else renders Bdérev, 
but answers rather to @éav ¢yo, which would be impossible here ; 
moreover, Brérovra in 1. g and AAéwew in 1]. 15 are rendered in the 
normal way. *79. 15 macas for macav. So Ficino. *79. 22 Arm. 
has rdvavria rais BovAnoeow of yiyverOar. 80. 22 ddéy, with a 
and Stobaeus, for dégav. *80. 30 dpytxois ris for dpytKois, 
delevit Badham.” 80. 32 adds moddoi after Adyor. 
82. 12 xal méurrov with Stobaeus. 85.154 85. 20 rére for 
te. *85. 36 radra for ravra. *86. 1 add xai or before mpéds 
dpdvnow. So a adds}. *86. 29 clyov for fyov. So Ficino: “ medio- 
critatem magis habebant.” 87. 20 omit rovray. So Ficino: ‘quae 
ipsos ut felices statim pueros atque beatos nullius indigentes rei 
sic educabant ut, etc.” ‘‘rotrey delevit Badham.” *88. 8 
for *88. 12 after Kipov adds yevdpevor, SO CON- 
firming Badham’s conjecture. Ficino: “cum igitur mortuo Cyro 
rerum potiti sunt: ut pote qui resolutis delitiis nutriti essent.” 
88. 13 adds dcomdf{wr after drepos. 88.13 Arm. suggests dme:pias for 
dvenimAngias. *88. 25 reOpuppévos is read for reOpaypévos. *88. 20, 
éverider for évéda. Stephanus wrote évédv. *88. 33 xarddece OF 
dnodece for xaré\imev. *89. 1 Arm. fills up the lacuna which Badham 
conjectured before & Aapeie with 8:5 or some phrase=“ wherefore.” 
*89. 7 rixn for rixns. *89. 18 omits ere. So Ficino: “ neque 
oportet in. ciuitate excellentes cuiquam conferre honores, quia 
diuitiis praestet: aut quia uelox: aut formosus aut robustus sit, 
si uirtute careat.” *89. 28 mdvra for radra. *90. 12 7d Neydpevor for 
yeyovds. OI. 10 Omits émi. Qt. 15 adds pdvow after dpyis. 
g1.16 Arm. reads dy ré rs or adds xai before dy m “et si quid.” Fic. 
renders: “ quinetiam saepe exigui sui commodi gratia.” Schanz 
marks a lacuna before dy m. 91.17 Arm. translates as if dvaord- 
Tovs OF SOMe equivalent phrase stood in the 
Greek. Ast and Hug. conjecture mowto: here. 92. 14 adds xai 
tvvédnoe after gvvérece. The Version=“ et propter haec omnia in 
unum alterum alteri quidem et inter semet ipsos colligatio fuit 
nobis amicitia.” Perhaps g¢u»édnce was an alternative reading in the 
margin. *93. 19 Arm. implies érote rather than éveroie. Aristides 
has émoia. *93. 23, 24 9 6 Sjpos—~éraBev]. The Arm.= (or js) 6 
xai PdéBos, ef (Or rather Oeds ZAaBev. From 
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which the most that can be safely inferred is that the Armenian 
translator had or thought he had in his text $dfos for dpoBos and 
for Séos. Perhaps the reading dedds, confirmed by the Arme- 
nian, is the true one; it was a rhetorical device of the time to 
represent the deenéris aidés as that which makes a bondsman of 
the brave, but in respect of which the coward is free and fearless. 
The Arm. Version suggests the following in 1. 24: 6 dBos oy e 
rére pi) Oeds évéBarev. If dpoBos be read, the sense is improved. The 
higher fear of the law deomdris ts aidds was inspired, says Plato, 
by God, and if he had not inspired it he would not have joined 
the Athenians in their distress nor have defended himself and 
protected the country’s shrines, which aid he (the god) actually 
rendered. The reading 6eés in 1. 24 is certainly made probable by 
the words xai rovs Geos in 1. 18, but if 6eds be read it seems as if 
évéBadev must also be read. The phrase ¢d8ov dmopov éuBaddv Occurs 
just above in 698B. In 672D the phrase 6ciov géBov in the same 
connection. Comp. 713E éSadev for é\aBev is a legitimate change, 
and ¢y may have dropped out as it actually had in 1. 19 before 
éroie and before in 672D. 94. 19 wai ra for card. 94. 20 
abrijs for éavris. *94. 27 GAd@ for dro. So Schanz and “ex emend. 
apographum Vaticanum.” 94. 28 Arm.suggests cide: for In 
Paris. Codex s rd in ras. 95. 3 Tovrer ovv for.rair’ 
ovTw TeTaypevas. Heindorf conj. TOUT@Y OUTw TeTaypevov. Ficino: 
“haec cum ita ordine fierent.” 95.31 airy for éavr7. So apo- 
grapha. 95. 33 Arm. suggests rovrov before rod rédovs. So per- 
haps Ficino: “cumque prope transgressionis huius extremum 
simus, legibus quoque parere recusamus.” 96. 8 omits twos, 
reading dmé vov. *96.9, 10 omits either ydpw or évexa, most probably 
the latter. 96. 18 modtreav for wodireias. 96. 21 Arm. suggests 
éxarépwr instead of éxarépas. So Badham. *96. 24 dxpérarov idvrov, 
where Par. Cod. dxpov ray and Schanz conjectures dxpov ayay 
idvrov. Ficino: “feliciter nimium utrasque.” 97.7 Arm. gives 
from xara téynv— 1. 27 eis Sivayw to the Athenian speaker. 
*97. 12 omits mpds before olovdy. Winkelmann and Ast conjecture 
respectively instead of mpdés in this passage mas and ds. 

Certain scholia are incorporated without notice in the body of 
the Armenian text, namely : 


On évocirna . inserted at p. 633A 
“ ras kaprepnoes . 633 B 
xepot paxats . 633 B 
Kpumteia tis. 633 B 
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The chief variants in these scholia implied in the Version are 
the following: *jpeis ér’ fy Ans, meipay AaBe, where Stall- 
baum’s text has jpeis 8’ éveouev. Just below the Armenian has 

The name of the Athenian interlocutor is always given in the 
Version as Plato simply. The stops, especially the full stops, are 
almost uniformly out of place, being either just before or just 
after the end of the sentence. This suggests that, either in the 
original Greek text or in that of the Version, the capital letter 
which naturally stood at the commencement of a new sentence 
was, where that sentence began in the middle of a line, placed at 
the beginning of the succeeding line. In the Version the stops 
have then been transferred to wherever the capital letter came. 

The above data warrant the following conclusions; (1) The 
Armenian Version was made from a text of the Laws closely akin 
to the Paris Codex, not a mere copy, however, but, if anything, 
older in its tradition. 

(2) In a parent text from which the Paris text and the Arme- 
nian translator’s Greek text are alike descended there already 
stood corruptions due to misreadings of a text written continu- 
ously, e. g. pév odcay for pavOdvoverfor rair’ dpabaivovor. 
Instances could be multiplied. Corruptions found in the Paris 
text, but absent from the Armenian, such as dpa jy for dpdnv, ayabdv 
ray for dyay idvrav (Or -arov idvrwy), must have arisen in the tran- 
scription of the Paris text alone. 

(3) The Armenian Version was made from a text in whose 
margin stood some but not all the scholia and glosses found in 
the margin of the Paris text. 

(4) The text from which it was made was written cursively 
with the words divided. Otherwise so rude and untutored a trans- 
lator would have fallen into many confusions which he avoids. 
The few which he makes, such as for xadod pév, for 
pipnpa te (in book X), for do€acGein pév, gore for 
(the list could be extended), in no way warrant the conclusion 
that he worked with an uncial codex. Far more skilful Arme- 
nian versions made in the fourth and fifth century from uncial 
codices teem with errors such as would arise in reading a scriptio 
continua. 

(5) The Armenian text has many variations from the Paris 
Codex which it shares with Ficino’s Latin Version. Such varia- 
tions cannot be set down as idiosyncrasies of either the Latin 
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or Armenian translator, and prove that Ficino and his coadjutors 
worked with a Greek text of the Laws which was no mere apogra- 
phum of the Paris text. Where now is that text? The Version of 
Ficino agrees with the Armenian against the Paris Codex in the fol- 
lowing passages: 2. 4,18. 1,18. 28, 20. 35, 25. 28, 27. 5,31. 13,32. 24, 
32. 28, 39. 2, 48. 23, 52. 17,55- 29,65. 1, 66. 30, 67. 9, 68. 20, 69. 33, 70. 
13, 79-14,79. 15, 86. 29,87. 20,89. 18,95. 3, 95-33. Furthermore, in 
some passages we find the Armenian Version, that of Ficino, and in 
addition an excerpt in Eusebius or Stobaeus, agreeing as against 
the Paris Codex, viz. 27. 13, 45. 29, 64. 24. In a few passages 
again, €. g. 7. 30, 51-31, 62. 10, 80. 22, 82. 12, we have the Arme- 
nian agreeing with an excerpt in Eusebius or Stobaeus as against 
both the Paris Codex and Ficino. In yet another class of pas- 
sages Ficino and the Paris Codex agree as against the Armenian 
Version; such are 74. 22, 96. 24, 88. 25, 88. 8, 80. 30, 73. 4, 70. IT, 
64. 8, 59. 12, 55. 22, 52. I, 35. 2, 13. 29, 30. 27, 62. 10 (Fic. omits 
xpouern). The Arm. and Paris text agree as against Ficino in the 
doubtful passage 79. 5, 45. 26 (where Aldine reads meioere=inuita- 
bitis), 27. 2, 21. 19, 10. 34 (Fic. omits ray vépov), 51. 32 (Fic. omits 
xadeiv which “ delevit Badham”’), 8. 11 (where Eusebius endorses 
Ficino). 

A closer examination of Ficino’s rendering would no doubt 
reveal many more passages in which it varies from any existing 
Greek texts. But the variants in which.I have shown that it agrees 
with the Armenian as against Cod. Par. 1807 and its apographa 
are too many and too important to be regarded as mere idiosyn- 
crasies on the part of Ficino. They prove that he had access to 
Greek sources now entirely lost, for the many inferior codices 
collated by Bekker for his edition contain none of them. 

6. An examination of the Armenian text, with a view to see if 
it contains any of those variants from the Paris Codex, which 
being contained in the text of Stephanus or in these inferior manu- 
Scripts are given in Bekker’s apparatus criticus, yields very nega- 
tive results. I have noticed the few points of contact which there 
are between the Armenian and these MSS which are virtually 
apographs of the Paris 1807. There are, however, a very few 
passages, such as 18. 28 (where the apographa read ypapevor émat- 
voipev) Which evidence a common tradition with the Armenian in 
which the Codex Paris. 1807 does not share. 

It may in conclusion prove of interest to readers to whom the 
Armenian tongue is strange, to transliterate a passage, 638 C, 
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taken at random from the Version, setting beneath each Armenian 
word the equivalent Greek. Nothing else can so well illustrate 
the character of the. Version and its value for critical purposes. 


Megilos. Ev-—érpés ardevkh ases. 
ME. mas—our 87 heyets ; 

Platon. Thoui inds amenekhean or baniv inthsch énkaleal—en 
Ae. os mares of Adyw Tt AaBdvres 
chorhourd, ev nach-a-dreal parsavel znojnn ev-kam govel 
waghwaghaki asatzeal-zirn' othsch arhnen ést heghanaki. 

evdds pndev ovdauas Spay xara tpdmov, adda 
znojnn gortsen ibrou ethé gowelow ouroukh ztzorean ibrou 
ravrov ei émawéoavtés Tivos mupovs ws 
kerakour bari, waghwaghaki parsavitzé okh’ othsch khnnelow 
Bpapa ayaddr, evdus tts, py 
zsora zgortsn ev—othsch zpatrastouthiunn. thé—orpisiheghanakav, 
avrou Tiy—epyaciay pyre Thv—m poo popay 
ev Ordtz, ev het orétz, ev érpés ounelow, ev érpés matoutzanel 
ounitzin. ajshm isk nojnpés thoui inds mez arh bankhs gortsel. 
éxovow. viv 8) Soxoupey poe rois—Adyots 
khansi haghags arbetzouthean louealkh ajsthschaph miajn 


yap mepi peOns axovoartes pdvoy 


waghwaghaki' omankh parsavelow zsa ev mivskh gowelow, ev 


evdi's oi—pev = oi émaweiy Kat 

manavand anteghabar, khanzi wkajivkh ev gowthschékh 
pada yap paprvow = xai emrawverats 

warelow gowemkhiurakhanthschiur. ev omankh khanzibazoumkh 
éxdrepot, kat ore modXovs 


ounitzimkh wkajkh' arshananamkh asel inthsch tirapés. 
mapexépeba (pdprupas), pey = Uptoy. 


Here the only words not rendered are 4) in 1. 21 and pare in 
l. 22. Change of order there is virtually none. It is Greek 
written with Armenian words. 

This example shows at a glance the word-for-word literalness 
of the Version, and how—to use a vulgarism—it runs pat back 
again into the Greek. It also serves to explain how it is that the 
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Armenian text, taken as Armenian and read apart from the Greek, 
is almost unintelligible. Perhaps this is also why one copy alone 
of it has survived, but one other—now lost—being known to have 
existed. Unlike the versions of Aristotle, the Armenian text of 
Plato shows no signs of having been revised or corrected. We 
have it, except for a few errors of transcription, just as it left the 
hand of the translator, and can be sure that, such as it is, it faith- 
fully reflects the codex which he used. Its probable author, 
Gregory Magistros, lived for years at the court of Constantine 
Monomachus, by whom he was made duke of Mesopotamia. We 
may, therefore, fairly regard the Version as representing such a 
codex of Plato as was accessible in the Royal Library of Constan- 
tinople early in the eleventh century. With such a supposition, 
the excellence of some of the readings which it implies, its cor- 
respondences with the Paris Codex 1807, and its freedom from the 
vices of the later apographa, are all three in harmony. 
FRED. C, CONYBEARE. 


University OXFORD. 


IIL—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE VEDA. 


FourTH SERIES.’ 


I. 
THE MEANING OF THE ROOT YUP. 


Considering the comparative frequency of the root yw in the 
RV., AV., and the Brahmanas, there is still an astonishing division 
of opinion as regards its meaning. The earlier interpreters do 
not seem to have had any misgivings on the point; they trans- 
lated the word by ‘obstruct, hinder,’ and the like. Thus Weber, 
Ind. Stud. ii. 116 (1853), translates it by ‘hemmen’; the Pet. Lex. 
renders janaydépana (1861) by ‘die jeute hemmend,’ rendering 
jivitaydpana in the same volume somewhat secondarily by ‘den 
lebendigen zur last fallend’; Jadaydépana is rendered by ‘den 
schritt hemmend’ in the same work (1865); Haug, in his transla- 
tion of the Ait. Br., p. 72 (Bombay, 1863), translates the root by 
‘debar’; Muir, OST. i.’, p. 287, translates Jadaydpani, AV. v. 19. 
12, by ‘wherewith a dead man’s feet are bound.’ 

Later (1871 and following) the Pet. Lex. under yup, yopana, 
and gapathaydpana changes front entirely and renders ‘ verwischen, 
glatten, schlichten’ and ‘verwischen, zerstéren, verwirren’; these 
renderings are presented also by Bohtlingk’s and Grassmann’s 
lexicons, and are employed by various scholars in their transla- 
tions of individual passages. Thus by Eggeling inthe first volume 
of his translation of the CB. (SBE. xii., p. 160) ‘to efface’; by 
Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 226, ‘glatt streichen’; by Grill, 
Hundert Lieder des AV.” 24, who renders ¢apathayépani, AV. 
ii. 7. 1, by ‘die fliiche tilgt.’ But the uncertainty which rules is 
exhibited in that the same scholar in the same work, p. 20, trans- 


'The first series of these studies was published under the title ‘Seven 
Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ in this Journal, vol. vii., pp. 466-88; the second 
series under the above title in the same Journal, vol. xi., pp. 319-356; the 
third series under the same title in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. xv, pp. 142-188. For the general character of these studies see 
the introductions to the preceding series. 
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lates jivitayépana, AV. li. 25. 4, 5, by ‘des lebens st6rer,’ which 
evidently represents the older view. 

Especially Ludwig, in his great work on the Rig-Veda, both 
in the translation and commentary, zealously defends the transla- 
tion ‘hinder, obstruct’; see especially vol. v., pp. 33, 217, 424, 
514; the same course is taken by Whitney in his review of Egge- 
ling’s work quoted above; see American Journal of Philology, 
iii. 402. Whitney says: ‘The frequent recurrence of the phrase 
ylpena yopayitva (i. 6. 2. 1 e¢ al.) calls repeated attention to the 
unacceptableness of the present prevalent rendering of the root 
yup as ‘smooth over, efface the marks of.’ How the setting up 
of a post should operate to ‘efface traces’ cannot easily be made 
to appear. ‘Set up an obstacle, block or bar the way’ certainly 
suits the connection vastly better. This was the meaning given 
originally to the root in the Petersburg Lexicon, but later with- 
drawn, for some reason not apparent; Ludwig is to be praised 
for adhering to it in all the Rig-Veda passages where the root 
occurs.’ On the strength of this criticism Eggeling, in the second 
volume of his translation (SBE. xxvi., p. 36), recedes from his 
first position and translates yup by ‘to scatter,’ a rendering which 
is opposed even more stoutly by Whitney in his review of that 
volume, P. A.’O. S., Journal, vol. xiv., p. vii. fg. The latter 
scholar adheres to the translation ‘obstruct,’ and thus he renders 
the root in his Roots, Verb-forms, etc., of the Sanskrit Language, 
p. 133. Finally, Roth in the Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 98 fg., 
defends the more recent view of the Petersburg lexicons by an 
acute analysis of AV. v. 19. 12 and RV. x. 18. 2, where occur the 
words padaydpani and yopéyantah. The entire question thus calls 
for a renewed investigation, which indeed was promised by the 
writer in his Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
Second Series, A. J. Ph., vol. xi., p. 355, note (37 of the reprint). 


1. The primary meaning of the root. 


The Dhatupatha 26. 124 explains the root yup by vimohane. 
This, in its ordinary metaphorical sense of ‘confuse,’ would suit 
very well such a passage as RV. vii. 89. 5=AV. vi. 51. 3=TS. iii. 
4. 11.6=MS. iv. 12. 6 (p. 197. 12)=Kath. xxiii. 12: dcitti yat 
tava dharma yuyopima’ ‘what laws of thine through lack of 
understanding we have brought to confusion.’ But the commen- 
tators assign physical value to vimohane, rendering it by vyaku- 


'Sayana at RV.: yuyopima, vayam vimohitavantah ; at AV. vyamohayamah. 
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‘hkarane ‘fill up,’ ekikarane ‘unite,’ samikarane ‘level, even out.’ 
Likewise Sayana at RV. x. 18. 2 clearly takes this view when he 
explains yopdyantah by vimohayantah parivarjayantah, i. e. 
‘remove’; thus vimohaya- must have passed from the ordinary 
meaning ‘confuse’ to the concrete meaning ‘obliterate, remove.’ 
Roth, Festgruss, p. 98 fg., has explained the RV. passage in 
question, mrtych padim yopayantah, by ‘des todes tritt verwi- 
schend.’! We may add that the Hindus themselves never wavered 
in assigning to it just that value. Sayana’s interpretation at RV. 
x. 18. 2 has just been presented ; Sayana, in the parallel passage 
at TA. vi. 10. 2, upon the basis of the ritual (Za/pah), states even 
more plainly what yopdyantak means: jaghanyah camicakhaya 
padani lopayate ... mrtyoh mrtyuripasya anaduhah padam 
sthanam ...lopayantah rajasa prachédyamanah santah ‘the hind- 
most (of the procession) with a gami-branch destroys the footsteps ; 
. . . of death, i. e. a bull representing death, the footstep they 
destroy, i.e. cover with dust’; see p. 712 of the Bibl. Ind. edition, as 
well as Rajendralalamitra in the introduction p. 50, and note also the 
variant given in the foot-note on p. 712: gamigakhaya anadutpadam 
samlopayann eti, ‘The AV. version of the stanza is rubricated in the 
course of Kaug. 71. 19-20, which is almost identical with 86. 22- 
23 (cf. also 80. 33 fg.): trih sapte ’ti kidya padani lopayitva’ 
(=Jlopayitva a) nadibhyah (gmaganat), mrtyoh padam iti dvitiyaya 
(=dvitiyaya @) nadvah (Keg. at 71. 20: dviliyaya kidya padani 
lopayati saptanadi [cf. Kaug. 71. 22; 86. 25] @ navah) ‘while 
reciting the second half of AV. xii. 2. 29° they efface the foot- 
steps all the way up to the rivers (to the burial ground) with (a 
branch of) the Addi-plant ; while reciting AV. xii. 2. 30‘ (they 

efface) with a second £#di-branch* the footsteps up to the ship.’ . 


1Thus also padaydpanim at AV. v. 12. I9 by ‘effacing the track’; see 
ibid. p. 99. 

2 In the text we had emended to yopayitvd, as Roth also does, Festgruss, p. 
98, last line; thus the text of Kaug. was harmonized with the AV. But in the 
Additions and Corrections, p. 424, we saw fit to conform to the unanimous 
reading of the MSS. of the text and Kecava: they exhibit without exception 
forms of the root /uf, and this is employed. very frequently elsewhere as a 
synonym or in explanation of yup; cf. below. 

saptd krtva tsayah pdreta mrtyuim prdtyauhan padaydpanena ‘thrice 
seven times did the deceased sages keep off death by effacing his footsteps.’ 

‘mrtyth paddm yopdyanta éta drighiya ayuh pratardm dddhanah, etc. 

5 For the £édi-plant=dadari see in addition AV. v. 19.12; Kaug. 21. 2, 13; 
35. 243 47. 30; 80. 33, and cf. Kaug. Sii., introduction, p. xliv.; A.J. Ph. xi. 355 
p. 37 of the reprint). 
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The general antiquarian considerations adduced by Roth coin- 
cide to perfection with the view held by the Hindus themselves ; 
it seems, therefore, absolutely certain that adam yup means ‘to 
efface footprints,’ and this view is supported by every ritualistic 
passage where some genuine act is expressed by forms of the 
root yup. 

In TS. ii. 6. 4. 4; TB. iii. 2.9. 13 we have: kravam iva va etat 
karoti, yad vedim karoti; dha asi svadha asi ’ti yoyupyate 
‘roughly as it were, you know, does he perform this when he 
makes the vedi; with the formula “thou art dd, thou art svadha”’ 
he smooths it.’? More explicit is the statement at Ap. Cr. ii. 3. 
9: dha asi svadha asi ’ti praticim vedim sphyena yoyupyate ; Rud- 
radatta’s comment is: imnonnatasamikaranartham ghattayate 
‘he smooths the vedi (making his motions) in an easterly direc- 
tion for the purpose of making even its cavities and elevations.’ 
At TB. iii. 2. 10. 1 the use of the sphya is described more expli- 
citly on this occasion: purastat tiryancam dharayati ; vajro vai 
sphyah, vajrenai ’va yajiiasya daksginato rakgansy apahanti, etc. 
‘to the east does he carry the sphya across (the vedz); the 
sphya is the thunderbolt: with the thunderbolt does he chase the 
Raksas to the south of the sacrifice.’ This also is the meaning of 
yoyupitva glossed by tiryaftcam sphyam stabdhva at Baudhayana’s 
Agnistoma-sitra i., pr. 12 (cited by Ludwig, RV. v. 514) ‘pressing 
the sshya across the vedi.’ Hence also the expression drdhi- 
karoti, cited ibid. This means making the surface of the vedz firm 
by pressing upon it with the sphya while the latter is being moved 
along. All this is again rendered especially certain by CB. i. 2. 5. 
18: tam (sc. vedim, cf. the commentary) pramarsti, which is ren- 
dered by Eggeling: ‘he (the Agnidhra) smooths it down (from 
east to west)’; by Katy. Cr. ii. 6. 26, 27: vedyam trir ullikhya 
. . lekha&h sammreati, which is glossed by: vedimadhye sphyena 
tisro lekhah pracih, etc., krstuad ... tada lekhah sammarganena 
samikaroti; by Ap. Cr. iv. 5. 1: veditn sammrjyamanam; by 
Qafikh. Or. iv. 4. 3,4: (vedith) sphyeno ’nmrjya ’bhyukg ya, which 
is glossed by ¢ad unmrstam udakeno ’pasificet. Cf. also Qaiikh. 
Or. iv. 14.8. The sphya is a wooden instrument (£hadira sphyah, 
QB. iii. 6. 2. 12) like a sword in shape; cf. Katy. Qr. i. 3. 39: 
sphyo ’syakrtih (gloss: khadgasadr¢ah); ZDMG. ix., p. xii. fg. 


Madhava, ii., p. 732: samikaranam vidhatte. Cf.also Apastamba as cited 


by Madhava at TS. i. 1. 9, p. 158: yoyupyate samikaroti; p.156: samikaranam 
vidhatte, 
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and p. Ixxix. (illustration). The spiya is the instrument with 
which the vedz is dug up (ud han: TS. ii. 2. 10. 5; vi. 6. 4. 1; 
Ap. Qr. iv. 5. 5) and then smoothed out:’ the expression vedim 
sphyena yup is equal to vedimh sphyena sainmr¢, unmr], sami- 
kar, etc. 

Just as the ved? was smoothed with the sphya, so also might be 
the straw (4arhih, prastaram) upon it. This is forbidden at TS. ii. 
6. 5. 5: yat sphyéna vo ’paveséna va yoyupyéta strtir eva ’sya sa ; 
héstena yoyupyate yajamanasya gopithiya ‘if he smooths the 
(straw, prastara, see ibid. ii. 6. 5. 2) with the sphya or the upavesa 
(see the illustration ZDMG. ibid.), that causes his downfall (s¢f¢z); 
with his hand he smooths it for the protection of the sacrificer.” 
Almost the same statement at QB. i.8. 3. 18: fam (sc. prastaram) 
angulibhir eva yoyupyeran na kasthair; darubhir va itaram 
gavam vyrsanti ‘let them smooth (comm. marchayeyuh ‘ pack 
down’) the straw with their fingers ; with wood indeed they pierce 
another corpse.’ Similarly TS. ii. 6. 5. 6.: vt va etad yajamano 
ligate yat prastardm yoyupydnte ‘then does the sacrificer go to 
pieces when they smooth the straw.’ 

The passage upon which Ludwig seems to rely most to support 
his view of the root yup is AV. iv. 25. 2: yabhyam (sc. vayusavi- 
trbhyam) raéjo yupitim antérikge, which he translates at v. 33, 
217, 514 ‘von denen der staub in der luft festgehalten wird.’ 
Surely this is a strange function for wind to perform: the 
very last influence which wind is likely to exert upon dust is 
to hold it fast. Of the wind it is said at RV. x. 168. 3: antarikse 
pathibhir tyamano na ni vigate katamdc cana ’hah ‘when he 
hastens on the paths in the atmosphere he does not stop any day,’ 
i. e. he is in constant motion ; and ibid. st. 1: divisprg yali ... utd 
ett prthivyd renim dsyan ‘he brushes along the sky... he also goes 
hurling the dust of the earth’; see also AV. xii. 1. 51: ydsyatiu 
(sc. bhiimyam) vato matariqué yati rajansi kravang cydvdyang ca 
vrkgdn ‘upon whom (the earth) the wind Mataricvan hurries, 
throwing up dust and felling trees.’ Savitar also is a most unfit- 
ting divinity for holding fast the dust in the atmosphere, for what- 
ever that dust might be, the presence of the sun is sure to clear 
the atmosphere of it, and that is precisely why the poet says at 


1 Cf. also for a similar function of the sphya LC. v. 1. 4: sphyend "havaniyat 
pansin upahatya, etc. 

* Madhava ii., p. 740: tad yadi sphyeno "pavesena va kriyate se ’’yam yajama- 
nasya hinsa, hastendi’va yoyupanam rakgayai bhavati. 
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RV. i. 35. 11: yé te panthah savitah purvyadso ’renavah sukrta 
antérikse, tébhir no adyd pathibhth sugébhih ‘on thy dustless well- 
constructed paths of old, O Savitar, on these paths, easy to tread, 
(lead) us to-day.’ One would, therefore, at the first blush be dis- 
posed on such evidence to give the Atharvan passage a rendering 
precisely opposite to that advocated by Ludwig, namely ‘by 
whom (Vayu and Savitar) the dust has been swept in the atmo- 
sphere.’ But it is more than likely that ~djas does not mean 
‘dust’ in the passage in question at all. At RV. x. 121. 5 it is 
said of Prajapati: yd antarikse rajaso vimanah kasmdai devaya 
havisa vidhema ‘he who has measured out the atmosphere in the 
middle region, etc.’;' at RV. vi. 69.5: ... akrnutam 
antariksam védriyo ’prathatam jivase no rdjansi ‘Indra and 
Visnu . . . you made the broad middle-region, you spread out 
the atmospheres for us to live.’ I would therefore translate AV. 
iv. 2: yabhyam rdjo yupitim antarikse ‘by whom the atmo- 
sphere has been smoothed out (spread out) in the middle-region.” 
We come now to the expression yup. At TS. vi. 5. 3. 1 
we have: yajfiéna vai devah suvargam lokim ayan, te ’manyanta 
manusya no nvabhavisyanti ’ti, té samvdtsarena yopayitva suvar- 
gém lokim ayan ‘by means of the sacrifice, you know, the gods 
went to heaven; they reflected: ‘‘men will follow us.” Having 
effaced (the sacrifice) by means of the year they went to heaven.’ 
More frequently it said that the gods effaced the sacrifice with the 
yipa ‘the sacrificial post’: yazpena yajfiam yup. Thus at TS. vi. 
3. 4. 7, a passage which is identical with the preceding one, except 
that it has yépena for samvdtsarena. Very similar statements are 
of frequent occurrence in the Brahmana-literature, e. g. at MS. iii. 
9.4: yajnéna vai devah svargam lokam ayans, te ’manyanta ’néna 
vai no’nyé lokam anvarokgyantt ’ti tdi yipend 'yopayans 
yupasya yipatvdm ; see also Ait. ii. 1.1; QB. i. 6. 2.1; iii. 2. 2. 2, 
28; 4.3.15; 7.1. 27,etc. The commentator on QB. i. 6. 2. 1 has 
a vivid conception of the situation: yathdé saragha madhu nihge- 
sena” sravya gatasaram paricesayanti evam yajham vidoham kriva 
tam yipena ’chadya tirohita abhavan ‘as bees carrying away the 


' Ludwig himself translates this: ‘der die raume im mittelgebiet ausge- 
messen.’ 

*After writing this I had the opportunity to see Sdyana’s commentary on the 
passage: yabhyam ... antarikge Gtage rajah ... vrstikaranam udakam yupitam 
murchitam, Warring his mistranslation of the word rajah his view coincides 
with my own. 


‘ 
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honey entirely abandon that which has been deprived of sap, thus 
having exhausted the sacrifice covering it with the sacrificial post 
they vanished.’ The rendering here of yopayitva by achddya 
coincides with that of Sayana at TA. vi. 10. 2: vajasdé prachad- 
yamanah ; cf. also Say. at RV. i. 104.4. In the extract quoted 
above Prof. Whitney asks how the setting up of a post can 
operate to efface traces. But it is by no means likely that in this 
extremely symbolic situation the post is taken in what is unques- 
tionably its chief function, namely, that of being set up. The 
sacrifice is imagined as finished, and the post as no longer fixed 
in the ground. Why should not a post of moderate size’ be sup- 
posed, if other reasons clamor for the symbolism, to perform this 
function? It is of interest in this connection to note that the 
sphya, the instrument par excellence for smoothing (see above), is 
in the minds of sacrificers very closely related to the yzfa. Thus 
at OB. i. 2. 4. 2: ¢ato dvabhyam brahmana yajne caranti... 
yupena ca sphyena ca; QB. iii. 6. 2.12: khddiro yipo bhavati 
khadira sphyah; TS. ii. 1. 8. 2: sphyd yupo bhavati; TS. vi. 6. 4. 
1: sphyéna védim uid dhanti rathakgséna vi mimite yuipam minoti 
(cf. also QB. i. 2. 4. 1); at Laty. Or. viii. 5. 7; Katy. Qr. xxii. 2. 
7,8; Agv. Or. ix. 7. 16 a yapa without knob pointed like a sphya 
is spoken of: sphydgro yupo’cagalah. Cf. also OB. i. 2.4.1. Onthis 
ground alone we may suppose that the yzpa might on good occa- 
sion be employed, analogically as it were, to perform the same func- 
tion as the sphya. But apart from this, can we really imagine that 
the authors of the Braltmanas would allow the golden opportunity 
of bringing together yup and yapa to escape them, no matter how 
far apart and incompatible their meanings? The passages which 
contain the expression yapena yup are of all the least authorita- 
tive in establishing the meaning of yu; the bizarrerie of effacing 
something with a post is not one of the most violent assaults that 
the authors of the Brahmanas have made on logic and good 
sense. 
2. The secondary meanings of the root. 


From the primary value of ‘smooth over, efface,’ the meaning 
‘destroy’ develops by an easy transition. Here those who advoc- 
ate ‘debar’ as the original meaning of the root might have found 
their most forcible argument, though, as a matter of fact, it has 
not been presented by any one. Unquestionably the root in the 


1 See Schwab, Das Altindische Thieropfer, p. 10. 
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secondary sense of ‘destroy’ has been employed in a manner 
which is closely parallel to certain uses of the root yz ‘to ward 
off. Thus at AV. iv. 17. 2 the afJémarga-plant is spoken of as 
gapatha-yavani ‘warding off curses’; at AV. ii. 7. 1 a plant is 
spoken of as ¢apatha-yépani ‘wiping out, destroying curses’: 
aghddvista devajata viric chapathaydpani ‘(the plant) hostile to 
the wicked, produced by the gods, destructive to (wiping out) 
curses.’’ According to Kaug. 26. 35 the hymn is employed dur- 
ing the act of tying on an amulet: prathamena (sc. siktena) 
mantroktam badhnati ‘with (AV. ii. 7) the first one (of the hymns 
mentioned in 26. 33) he ties on the amulet mentioned (or alluded 
to) in the hymn.’ Darila and Kegava state that the amulet in 
question is the yavamani or ‘barley-amulet.’ This is probably 
correct,? and at any rate we need not hesitate to connect this 
claim with the word -yépani. Namely, the word yava ‘barley’ 
and forms of the root yz ‘to ward off’ are ‘requently connected 
symbolically: e. g. in the formula yavo ’st yavaya ’smad dvegah 
‘thou art barley (yava) drive away (yavaya) hatred from us,’ 
TS. 1.2; 6. 33 MS. i.e. 22; VS. v. 96; vi 2; OB. ii. 6.2. 
11; Kaug. 82. 17; Gobh. Qraddhakalpa ii. 9; YaAjfiav. i. 230.° 
Cf. also QB. iii. 6. 1.9. There is no other word in AV. ii. 7 that 
furnishes a basis for assigning the hymn to the plant yava, and 
we may take it for granted that Darila and Kegava, upon the basis 
of their unquestionably excellent knowledge of Atharvan matters, 
connected yava and -yopani in,the same fashion as yava and 
yavaya are connected in the formula above.‘ The temptation to 


‘Pet. Lex. and Bé., fltiche aus dem wege rdumend; Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. 
148, fluchabwehrend; Ludwig, RV. iii. 508, das hemmt den fluch; Grill? 24 
die fliiche tilgt. At Ap. Qr. vi. 20, 2 there is a corrupt version of this stanza 
with the variant gapathajambhani, namely : atharvyusta devajuta viduchapatha, 
jambhanih. 

*The Atharvan Anukramani, to be sure, refers the charm to the darva- 
plant: atharva prathamam anena saktena durvam astaut. 

*At Hiranyak. Cr. iv. 2. 42. yavo ’si, etc., iti yavam prasyati ; see Schwab, 
ibid., p. 66, bottom. 

* The identification of a sound-group yava with yo (ava with 0) is from the 
point of view of phonetics very simple: cf. gravana (glavana) for glona, Katy. 
Cr. xxiii. 4. 16; Paiic. Br. xxi. 14, and other examples of the correlation of ava 
and 9, as well as aya and ¢, collected in the author’s essay, On Certain Irregu- 
lar Vedic Subjunctives or Imperatives, A. J. Ph. V, No. 1, pp. 25 fg. (10 of the 
reprint). Add to the examples there given 4gayati at RV. i. 32. 15 in corre- 
lation with Ageti, TB. ii. 8. 4. 3. 
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base a determination of the value of -yopani- upon this is, how- 
ever, dispelled when, e. g. TS. vi. 3. 4. 1 is compared: yévamatir 
dva nayaty, urg vai yavo; yajamanena yupah sammitdh, etc.; here 
yava and yipa are played upon with the same readiness, and 
thus the juxtaposition of yava and -yopani is symbolic, and proves 
nothing for the original value of yup. 

Of far greater importance is the parallelism of the root /udh. 
This root, like yup, is defined at Dhat. 28. 22 by vimohane and 
Pan. vii. 2.54; Vop. 26. 102 state that the root in this sense forms 
the perfect passive participle /ubhita (see below). That vimohane 
is here taken in the same sense as in the case of yz, i. e. in the 
sense of ‘wipe off, efface, destroy,’ appears clearly at Laty. Qr. ii. 
11. 3, where the sitra daksinath panibhih kugan’ samlobhayevuh 
‘they shall smooth the &uga-grass with their right hands,’ is 
glossed by Agnisvamin with samlobhanam ekatrikaranam (!) 
Rkuryuh; cf. ekikarane in explanation of vimohane in connection 
with root yup at Dhat. 26.124. Still more to the point is Ap. 
Or. ix. 10.16: . . . idam vignur vi cakrama iti varima samihet, 
padam va lobhayet. Rudradatta glosses: anorathayor vartmani 
samipadegena samikuryat, padam va lobhayet purusadinam pada- 
rupam nagavel, garhapatyabhasmana padam abhivaped ‘he makes 
the tracks of wagons and chariots equal with the neighboring 
space, or effaces the footsteps,’ i. e. ‘he destroys the tracks of men 
and so forth; he covers the tracks with ashes from the gérha- 
patya-fire.’ The passage isabsolutely parallel with the expression 
padam yup; cf. especially TA. vi. 10. 2 and the comments 
upon the passage extracted above, p. 416. Accordingly we have 
at AV. vi. 28. 1 the expression samhlobhayanto durita padini 
‘wiping away, removing difficult* steps,’ as the AV. version of 
RV. x. 165. 5: samhyopayanto duriténi vigvd ‘removing all diffi- 
culties.” At MS. i. 1. 2; Man. Qr.i. 1 (cf. Ludw. v. 514);,Ap. 
Or. i. 4. 11 we have the formula ayupita yonih, evidently con- 
structed with a view towards alliteration. As the parallel expres- 


' Bibl. Ind. edition: Augah. 

® duritd- as an adjective is guaranteed by AV. xii. 2. 28: atikrdmanto durita 
padani. Sayana at AV. vi. 28.1 comments: durita duritini durgatinimittini 
padani samlobhayantah samyak pramarjayantah. The quotation of this pada at Nir. 
vi.12 in the form atikramanto duritani vigvd comes either from another source, 
or is modified to suit RV. x. 165. 5: satayopdyanto duritini vigua. 

3 Ludwig (931): ‘einhemmend alles unheil.’ Sayana correctly: adrgyani 
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sion alubhita yonih occurs at Ap. Or. i. 4. 12 we may translate 
each, though neither the sitras nor the commentators render this 
quite clear, by ‘the womb (seat) is undisturbed, or not destroyed’; 
cf. Ap. Or. i. 4. 12: alubhita yonir ity uttame nidhane prastaram 
atyadhaya. The opposite seems to be stated at CB. v. 5. 5.6: yonim 
anuparamr¢ya samlupya ”chinat ‘catching hold of the womb, 
tearing it, he cut it off,’ and TS. vi. 1. 3. 6: fasya@ anumrgya 
yonim achinat. The roots yup, lubh, and lup are bound 
together not only by the passages just quoted from the QB., but 
also by the expressions /opayitvad at Kaug. 71. 19; 86. 22; /opa- 
yate in the quotation from the fa/fa at TA. vi. 10. 2, and sam- 
lopayan in Sayana’s comment at the same place. 

The expression janaydpana- at RV. x. 86. 22 is on the face of 
it in favor of the meaning ‘destroy’ for the root yup: kud sya 
pulvaghé mrgdh kém agah janayépanah' ‘where is that wild 
beast harmful to many, to whom did the life-destroying one go?’ 
Ludwig (990) is constrained to render janaydpana- by ‘der men- 
schen hemmende,’ a far-fetched epithet as applied to a wild beast. 
The same is true of kravyad janayépana at AV. xii. 2. 15; 
the expression janan drhhdntam vajrena mrtyim ‘death who 
renders men immovable with his bolt,’ AV. xii. 2. 9, which the 
same scholar cites in vol. v. 514 in support of his view, is only a 
general parallel and proves nothing because jivilayépana- is 
employed as an epithet of Agni Kravyad in the same hymn, xii. 
2. 16, and the notion of ‘making life immovable’ is neither Vedic 
nor good sense. At AV. ii. 25. 4, 5, where jivtfaydpandan occurs 
twice as an epithet of the demons called kdyva, Sayana glosses 
it with Araéyasya mohakan;* if we compare it with the expression 
teno pranan na lobhayati, OB. iv. 1. 1. 18, we arrive at some such 
interpretation as effacing the breath (of life); this reminds us 
again of the definition vimohane of the Dhatupatha. 

The remaining instances of the occurrence of the root yup 
prove nothing either one way or another; thus RV. vii. 89. 
5, etc. (cf. above, p. 415): acilti ydt tdva dharma yuyopimd, 
taken by itself admits of either translation of yup ‘efface, de- 
stroy,’* or ‘hinder.’ Closely parallel is RV. x. 134. 7: ndkir 


'Sayana: jandnam modayita (for mohayita) mrgah; the stem modayitar- does 
not suit the connection. The commentator at Nirukta xiii. 3 (Pari¢i tai 3) 
quite correctly: dahvadi mrgah. 

* This word is not accounted for in the lexicons. 

*Thus Madhava at TS. iii. 4. 11. 6 (p. 305): yuyopima vindgayama. Sayana 
at RV. vii. 89. 5: vayam vimohitavantah. 
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deva minimasi nakir & yopayamasi mantragrityam caramasi 
‘never, O ye gods, do we injure, never do we efface (destroy) 
your dictates; your recorded dictates we perform.’ This pas- 
sage introduces the common verb by which remissness in 
executing or living up to the laws of the gods is expressed, 
namely, minati: e. g. RV. i. 25. 1; ii. 38. 7; viii. 48. 9; x. 10. 
5; 25. 3; it does not in any way determine the meaning of 
yup. At MS. i. 2.7 (16.11) we have: ma devanam yaiyupama 
bhagadhéyam ‘\et us not efface the share of the gods.’ The con- 
nection teaches nothing. ‘Depriving of one’s share’ is ordinarily 
expressed by zr dbhaj, often in connection with dhégadhéyam ; 
thus RV. viii. 81. 6: indra ma no vaésor nir bhak: ix. 72. 8: ma 
no nir bhag vasunah; QB.i.9. 2.35: atha yat papistham yajfiasya 
bhagadheyam asit tenai ’nan (sc. asuran) nirabhajan ‘then they 
dispossessed them (the Asuras) with what was the most infe- 
rior part of the sacrifice’; Ait. Br. ii. 7: tusdi raksansi nira- 
bhajan. Here also the sense, though in general parallel, does not 
help to fix the precise shade of meaning of the word under dis- 
cussion. The passage RV.i. 104. 4 is very obscure, and we need 
but note that Sayana translates yuydpa consistently by gadham 
Gsit. yatha ’nydir na dr¢yate so’suras tatha ’karot. 


The course of our presentation of the question here treated 
has been as follows: To determine the meaning of the root yup, 
the passages which present some concrete verbal action are easily 
of first value. The ritual practices which are indicated by the 
word clearly refer to the act of wiping off, smoothing away and 
the like. This is shown, not only by the nexus of the passages, 
but also by closely parallel passages which employ some verb 
indubitably of such a meaning, and finally also by the unusually 
consistent renderings of the commentaries, which invariably com- 
ment upon the root in this spirit. Aside from synonyms like sam 
miro, un mrj, vi mohaya, samikar, ekikar, which appear in its 
place in the Satras, Brahmanas and commentaries, the Mantras 
themselves present as variants for yup the roots /ubh and /up. 
The employment of these roots in the ritual, and the testimony 
of the commentators in regard to them, add to the chain of 
evidence. In the ritual these roots in all parallel connections 


1 Ludwig, RV. ii., p. 268, hindern wir (sind wir widerspanstig). Sayana: 
vimohayamah. 
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mean ‘wipe off, efface, smooth away,’ and the commentators 
employ for their elucidation the very same words as for the root 
yup. The secondary uses of the root yup, which may be summed 
up in the word ‘destroy,’ follow naturally from the primary uses ; 
the passages treated above represent a fairly exhaustive collection 
from the published literature, and there is in them not a single 
instance in which the other proposed interpretation (‘hinder, 
debar’) suits the sense and connection better than the one here 
advocated. 


Il. 
ON JALASAH, JALASABHESAJAH, JALASAM AND JALASAM. 


The Petersburg Lexicons and Grassmann render these words 
in the most general terms. The adjective j@/dga- is translated by 
‘lindernd, beruhigend, heilend’; ja/asabhesaja- by ‘der lindernde 
heilmittel hat’; the noun j@/asam by ‘linderungsmittel, oder ein 
bestimmtes heilmittel.” The form ja/dgam occurs only in the 
Nighantavas: Yaska 1. 12, among the udakandmani, and 3. 6 
among the sukhana@mani. The supposition of the larger lexicon 
that jalasam is corrupted from ja/asém is not borne out by the 
Nighantavas of Kautsavaya.’ Here also the word occurs with 
short @ in the first syllable among the words for water (udakasya) 
at the end of §28, being written twice to mark the conclusion of 
a paragraph. The same orthography appears at §22 among the 
words for ‘agreeable things’ (swkhasya). Sayana also in his 
comment on AV. vi. 57. 2 employs the form jaldga- as the 
equivalent of 7@/asd- without taking into account the difference in 
the quantities of the first syllables. Possibly, therefore, the small 
nuinber of passages which present this group of words may yet 
be reinforced by occurrences of ja/égam, unless, indeed, the stem 
jalagém-, which occurs thrice in a single stanza, AV. vi. 57. 2, is 
at fault with its first long d@. 

That the translations given by the lexicons do not really reveal 
the special character of the word may be gathered from the 
circumstance that the word always occurs in connection with 
Rudra. It is as clearly the ‘leitmotiv’ of that divinity as the 
dropsy (jalodara) is of Varuna. The hymn RV. viii. 29 is a 
brahmodya (charade) which recites in veiled language the char- 
acters of a list of divinities, without, however, mentioning the 


"See P. A. O. S. for October, 1890; Journal, vol. xv., pp. xlviii ff. 
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na nes of the divinities themselves. Stanza 5 reads: tigmdm éko 
bibharti hasta tyudham gucir ugré jdlasabhesajah ‘one holds a 
sharp weapon in his hand, is bright, potent, and his remedy is the 
jalaga, and every one knows that Rudra is meant. Remedies are 
furnished by many other divinities, but never ja/aga- or ja/aga-. 
So, e. g. the remedies furnished by Vata, the wind, are designated 
at RV. i. 89. 4 as mayobhi; at x. 186.1 as ¢gambhiu, mayodbhi. 
At RV. ii. 33. 13 the Maruts furnish remedies which are ¢dcinz, 
¢dntamé, mayobhi; at x. 137. 6 the waters are themselves 
bhegajth . . . amivacatanih; at i. 34. 6 divydni bhegaja are 
attributed to the Agvins; at i. 23. 20 Agni furnishes vigvanz 
bhegaja, etc. But no one except Rudra has remedies which are 
jalaga-. 

Sayana has nothing better to offer than the explanation of the 
Nighantavas, and, e. g. at RV. 1. 43. 4 he offers both in his com- 
ment on the word 74/asabhegajam. This he glosses as follows ; 
sukhair upausadhopetam, yad va, udakarupausadhopeiam, udakam 
hi rudranamabhimantritam sadausadham bhavati. His perplexity 
is evidenced especially by the last phrase : ‘For water over which 
the name of Rudra has been pronounced becomes an effective 
medicine. Nevertheless there is an element of truth in both 
glosses, sukhasya and udakasya, since any medicine is supposed 
to produce sukham,' and the fluid character of the medicine 
appears with a great deal of probability at AV. vi. 57. 2: ja/a- 
sénad bhi sificata jalasénd pa sificata, jalasém ugram bhegsajam 
téna no mrda jivase ‘sprinkle j@/@ga against (the sore), sprinkle 
jalasa upon (the sore); ja@/aga is a potent’ medicine, with it be 
kind to us, that we may live.’ At Kaug. 31. 11 we learn that urine® 
was sprinkled upon the afgaza, the sore,‘ and this seems to be the 
correct translation of 7@/égd-. That some concrete substance is 
intended appears without doubt in the first stanza of the hymn 
(vi. 57. 1): tddém id vd u bhegajdm idam rudrdsya bhegajdm ‘this 
surely is a remedy, this is the remedy of Rudra.’ At AV. vi. 
44 we have another medicinal charm which is addressed primarily 
to the plant called vigénaka ; this figures here as a cure for dia- 


1 The word dhegajam itself figures among the sukhanadmanti. 

* agra, in evident allusion to the common epithet of Rudra. 

3 Darila; manusamatram ; Kegava: gomatram. For urine, especially cow’s 
urine, as a remedy, cf. Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 117. 

‘Cf. Contributions, Second Series, A. J. Ph. xi., pp. 320 ff. (pp. 2 ff. of the 
reprint). 
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rrhoea, asravabhegsajém,' and is called vatikrtanadgani ‘destroyer 
of the disease which comes from wind (of the body).’* Now in 
the third stanza this plant is said to be the ‘urine of Rudra’ 
(rudrasya miutram ast), and it seems to me that this refers by 
comparison to the jalaga-. The tertium comparationis is the 
healing power of each substance: ja@/ag¢m=miuitram is the special 
remedy of Rudra, the most eminent heavenly physician (dh7gak- 
tamam .. . bhisdjam, RV. ii. 33. 4; cf. also i. 43. 43 114.5; i 
33, 2, 7, 12, 13; V. 42. I1; Vi. 47. 3; Vil. 35.6; 46. 3; viii. 29. 5; 
AV. ii. 27. 6); therefore the healing power of the — is 
emphasized by designating it as rudrdsya mitram. 

If now the connection of 7a@/@s4- in AV. vi. 57 with mztra- is cor- 
rect, the question arises further whether jd/asa- with short a has the 
same meaning. The eee to begin with, occurs in the compound 
jalaga-bhegaja- at RV. i. 43. 4; viii. 29. 5, and AV. ii. 27. 6. 


' There is, curiously enough, nowhere in the ritual literature even a trace of 
the employment of this hymn in its obvious primary value as a remedial charm 
against the disease, or diseases, called dsrava and vatikara. It is rubricated, 
to be sure, at Kaug. 31. 6 among the dhaisajyakarmani, but Kecava defines it as 
an apavide bhadigajyam ‘remedial charm against calumny.’ The entire purport 
of the hymn is deflected from its natural course in its ritual employment: 
notably the word visdna&a@ is taken in its other prominent value as ‘horn,’ The 
Sitra of Kaucika is: asthad dydur ity apavatayah (var. lect. apagatayah ; Darila: 
apagata gauh vatsavigalitasnehad) svayamsrastena goorngena sampdtavata japan 
(Darila: svayampatitena gogrngena sampatasamskrtena” camayati . . . gocrngena 
gcotayati ‘ti kecit). The sense seems to be as follows: ‘While reciting the 
hymn, AV. vi. 44, he smears with dregs (of ghee) the horn which has fallen 
naturally from the head of a cow who has weaned her calf. This he fills with 
water and then causes the sacrificer to rinse his mouth with the water. Or he 
sprinkles the water upon the sacrificer.’ Cf. also Kecava’s explanation. This 
is another salient instance of the conscious employment of a hymn in the 
ritual in a secondary manner. There can be no question but what Kaucika 
and Darila knew what the disease dsrdva was. But they had other remedies 
for diarrhoea (see Kaucika 25. 6-9, and Seven Hymns, introduction, and pp. 
2 ff.), and turned this to some other, more urgent, use. There is, however, in 
this instance nothing in the hymn which, to our sense, would render it fit to 
act as a charm against the effect of calumny, unless, indeed, the general expres- 
sions in the first stanza that the heavens, the earth, the universe, and the trees 
have stood, and that, therefore, the character of the person impugned will 
stand firmly in spite of all aspersions. Also the horn, fallen by itself from the 
head of a cow, and that too of a cow which has weaned her calf, symbolizes 
perhaps the withdrawal of the good will of men. They seem to be employed 
homoeopathically to cure their hostility. 

* Wise, ibid., p. 250: bdta byddhi (vatavyadhi) ‘diseases produced by wind 
(in the body),’ not vdfa ‘wound,’ as Zimmer has argued, Altindisches Leben, 
Pp. 389 fg. 
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Sayana, in his comment on both passages of the RV., simply pro- 
pagates the doctrine of the Nighantavas. His statement at RV. 
i. 43. 4 has been extracted above. But at AV. ii. 27. 6 he enters 
the field as an independent investigator, with the following deli- 
cious result: jalasam iti sukhanadma, jayanta iti jah janah,.. . 
tair lagyate vaiichyata ti jalasam sukham, . . . jalasam sukha- 
karam bhegajam yasya, yad va udakanamai ’tat, jalasam udaka- 
matram yasya smaranena bhesajam bhavatz. On the other hand, 
at AV. vi. 57. 2, after having explained 7@/asém, in accordance 
with Kaucika, as viniyogdnusdrena gomitralakgsanam, he indi- 
cates the same value for the word at RV. i. 43. 4 as follows; 
jalasasya rudrasambandhibhegajatvam dagatayyam api amnatam: 
gathapatim rudram jalagabhegajam. And it seems to me alto- 
gether probable that ja/asabhegaja- is to be rendered ‘he whose 
remedy is jalasa- (=jalasé-=miitra-).’ In two passages the sim- 
ple stem jd/aéga- occurs as a masculine. At RV. vii. 35. 6=AV. 
xix. 10.6 we have the pada: ¢am no rudré rudrébhih jdlasah. 
Here also I would not render the word, with the Pet. Lexs. and 
Grassmann, as an adjective in some general sense like ‘mild, 
healing.’ If we remember that the epithet 7é/asabhesaja- with its 
six syllables is characteristic enough to indicate—along with other 
qualifications—Rudra in the charade at RV. viii. 29. 5 it seems 
quite possible that 7é/asah, masculine, is its hypocoristic form ; 
cf. Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien i., p. xvi., and, in gene- 
ral, Franke, Die Indischen Genuslehren, pp. 57-63. More difficult 
is RV. ii. 33. 7: Ava syd te rudra mrlayakur hésto yo dsti bhesajé 
jalagah. UWHere Sayana takes jé/agah as an adjective (sukhakaro 
’stt). Ludwig, who never translates the word, renders the pas- 
sage : ‘wo ist diese deine woltiitig beriihrende hand, [wo] das heil- 
ende mittel, der jalasa?’ This rendering does violence to the 
construction of the relative clause, and I prefer here also to regard 
jalagah as the short word for the compound jd/asabhegaja-: ‘where, 
O Rudra, is your merciful hand which heals and has the ja/asa 
for remedy.’ In this translation the epithet is, to be sure, applied 
secondarily to the hand of Rudra, rather than to Rudra himself, 
but I cannot admit that there is any basis for an independent 
adjective 74/asa- with the value ‘mild, healing,’ even though in this 
particular case it would make. good sense. 

The epithet midhvans- ‘spending,’ doubtless related with the 
root mth ‘dmuyxeiv,’ is employed very frequently with Rudra: RV. 
i. 114. 33 122. 1; ii. 33.14; V. 41.2; vi. 66.3; vii. 58.5; VS. 
xvi. 8; TS. iv. 5.1.3; MS. ii.g. 2 (121. 14). Mahabh. iii. 1628 ; 
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vii. 9524; xiv. 195; Hariv. 14880; Bhag. Pur. iii. 14. 34; iv. 7. 
7; 24. 433, vili. 7.45. Still more characteristic is the superlative 
midhistama- at RV. i. 43. 1 and in the ¢atarudriya-litanies, VS. 
xvi. II, 29, 51; TS. iv. 5.1.4; 5.1; 10.4; MS. ii. 9. 2 (122.7); 
ii. 9. 5 (124. 12; here midhistara); ii. 9. 9 (127. 15). Neither 
the superlative nor the comparative can be quoted at present in 
connection with any other divinity. At RV. i. 64. 6 the statement 
is made that the Maruts cause the male horse to piss: dlyam na 
mthé vi nayantt vajinam ; and at RV. i. 85. 5 they let loose the 
streams of the red one (avusdsya): uta ’rusdsya vt syanti dharah. 
Both of these passages may refer to Rudra; since arusd is cer- 
tainly an epithet of Rudra at RV. i. 114. 5:' divdé varadham aru- 
kapardinam (rudraya ... kapardine in st. 1); cf. Bergaigne, 
La Religion Védique, iii., p. 35. We may, I think, employ these 
indications in explaining the origin of the epithet jd/asabhegaja-. 
Rudra the storm-god yields streams of rain, symbolized upon 
earth as urine; hence rudrdésya mitram at AV. vi. 44. 3, and the 
explicit explanation in the ritual of ja/dgdm at AV. vi. 57. 2 by 
mitram. It is worth while to note that mzfram is a late word, 
which does not occur in the RV., and is rare in the Atharvan. 

The derivation of the words 7é/asa- and ja/aga- is obscure: the 
first part seems connected with ja/a- ‘water’; the suffixal part of 
the word reminds us of périga- and kdriga- ‘excrement’; possibly 
jaélaga- and jdlagd- were tentative formations made under the 
influence of these words,’ although the regular companion of 
puriga- throughout the literature is métra-. 


III. 
ON THE THIRTEENTH BOOK OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA. 


Professor Victor Henry has recently published a French trans- 
lation of this part of the Atharva-Veda,* and he modestly pre- 


1Cf. Pischel, ZDMG. xl. 120; Vedische Studien i. 57. 

See the author’s essay ‘On adaptation of Suffixes in congeneric classes of 
substantives,’ A. J. Ph. xii, pp. 1-29, and especially p. 27. There is still 
another Vedic group of words with suffix -a- which exhibits the effect of adap- 
tation. It is probably not merely the result of chance that the three words 
for ‘ worm, insect’ ydvdsa-, yévaga-, and kdskaga- exhibit this suffix. The last 
two occur together at AV. v. 23. 7; for ydvaga-, modified, perhaps, from yévdga 
by popular allusion to ydva- ‘barley,’ see the Pet. Lex. Possibly jasd- and 
jhasd-* designations of marine animals’ were formed under the same influ- 
ence, 

%Les Hymnes Rohitas. Livre xiii. de L’Atharva-Véda. Traduit et com- 
menté par Victor Henry. Pp. xii.and 56. Paris, Maisonneuve, 1891. 
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sents it with the inquiry whether a translation of the AV., con- 
ceived in this spirit, and based upon such methods, would be of 
at least provisional value. I feel certain that I echo the sentiment 
of Vedic scholars everywhere if I express a very high opinion of 
M. Henry’s little book. It is a careful, well-worded translation, 
carried out with due reference to such kindred passages of the 
remaining literature as were accessible to the author. His 
acquaintance with the Vedic apparatus, both philological and 
antiquarian, is most excellent, and he has alsoexhibited in a number 
of cases, to be mentioned below, very noteworthy powers asa 
text-critic, although this is of all others the field where there is 
most room for difference of opinion. Further contributions from 
the same pen in the difficult domain of Vedic exegesis will be 
gladly welcomed, I am sure, by the small band of Indianists who 
show actively their adherence to the belief that the Veda is the 
root of all knowledge of Hindu life and history. 

But in his high estimate of the value and dignity of the Rohita- 
book, I cannot help thinking that Professor Henry has gone 
somewhat too far.- He regards the book as one of those which 
are most worthy of study in the AV. and looks upon Rohita and 
Rohini as a pair of genuine divinities ‘of probably the same anti- 
quity as many Others’ (p. viii). 

My view of the book differs somewhat from this. In the first 
place M. Henry seems to have overlooked the passage in the TB. 
ii. 5. 2 which is closely parallel to the first stanzas of AV. xiii. 1;’ 
cf. his statement on p. viii of the introduction. The commentator 
(p. 600) at TB. explains the vohz/a as the horse employed at the 
agvamedha-ceremony,’ which may perhaps explain correctly the 
original function of the stanzas. Be this as it may, the vohita- 
book of the AV. is, in my opinion, not constructed for the abstract 
worship of any divinity, but represents an allegorical exaltation 
of a king (raja) and his queen (mahisi). These are themselves 
vohita and rohini, as well as the sun and his female,’ who are 
primarily rohita and rohini. The latter are called upon to pro- 


1 The stanzas represented in the TB. are the following: xiii. 1. 1 in TB. ii. 
5.2.1; st. 3 in TB. 3; st. 4 in TB.1; st.5 in TB. 1; st.6in TB. 3; st. 7 in 
TB. 3; st. 8 in TB. 2; st. ro in TB. 2. 

°*He vajin agvamedhe karmani prayujyamane he agva udehi jalamadhyad 
udgacha. For jalamadhyat cf. TB. iii. 8. 4. 1. ff.; CB. xiii. 1.2. 4; KQCS. xx. 
1. 37; Mahidhara at VS. xxii. 5. 

3 Or horse, or Savitar, or Prajapati and his female. 
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tect and exalt the king and his female, and there can be no doubt 
that their epithets, vohzta and rohini, are felt by the Atharvan 
poet as especially good ground for calling upon them to under- 
take this protection, since they afford an inexhaustible mine for 
puns with words designating ‘to rise, ascend,’ etc., e. g. ruho 
ruroha réhita & ruroha. We may remember that the king in the 
rijakarmani frequently ascends (@ ruh, or @ kram) a throne, or 
skin, or horse, which act, of course, symbolizes every time the 
moral ascendancy of the potentate. Cf. Vait. Sa. 36. 7; Kauc. 
17. 3, 9, 13, 22; Ait. Br. viii. 6, 12; and the va@asiya at VS. 
x. 1 fg., where the verb a@ vwh occurs with especial frequency. 

A comparison with the TB. version of this passage reveals the 
fact that the Atharvan passage several time presents pronouns of 
the singular number for the plural of the TB. Thus /v@ in stanza 
1 for nah of. the TB., st. 1; in sts. 5 and 8 Ze for mah of the TB., 
sts. 3 and 4. This trait seems to me to be due to secondary 
specialization in the AV., and there are not wanting many other 
indications in corroboration of the same view. For aja ekapad 
of the TB. ii. 5. 2. 3 the AV. (st. 6) reads the late aja ekapada, 
which is certainly a dm. Xey. in the RV. and AV., and may possibly 
not occur again in the Mantras; it is the normal classical form. 
The pada 4° in the AV.: tabhih sdmrabdham dnv avindan séd 
urvth appears in the TB. (1) as ¢abhih samrabdho avidat sdd 
urvih, which not only presents good metre for bad, but also has 
the aorist avidat in accordance with the tenses of the surrounding 
stanzas. The words 4nv avindat have doubtless crept in from st. 
7’. At TB. (2) we have divam gatvaya mahaté mahimna with 
the archaic gerund ; for this the AV., st. 8, introduces, in the teeth 
of the metre, the punning divam radhva mahaté mahimna. For 
samacakrandh at TB. (2) the AV. (st. 8) reads the certainly late 
samakurvandh (not -krnvandh). The impression that the AV. is 
here, as frequently elsewhere, adapting and modifying for definite 
ends is not to be avoided; the hand of the puvohita, who is com- 
piling and shaping materials for the use of his satriya, seems to 
me quite evident. 

The correlation of the addresses paid to the vohita with the 
practices undertaken in favor of the 7a@ja appears in the very first 
stanza (pada d); the passage sa tva rastraya subhrtam bibhartu 
‘may he (Rohita) support you well nourished, in order that you 
may govern’ cannot refer to any one but the king. M. Henry’s 
‘dédoublement mythique’ (note 1, p..21) isthus rendered quite super- 
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fluous.' The second half of stanza 2 is also nothing but a prayer 
for human prosperity: sémam dédhano ’pd dsadhir gag cdtuspado 
dvipada & vegaye’hd ‘furnishing soma, water, plants, and kine, 
bring hither animals and men.’ Stanza 3 then appears in a reason- 
able connection: the Maruts, along with their ally Indra, are 
called upon to destroy the enemies of the yajamdna. The fourth 
and fifth stanzas seem to me to exhibit a very pronounced allusion 
to practices akin to the rd/asiya; the passage reads: 


tabhih sémrabdham dnv avindan gad urvir* 
gatim prapagyan thd rastrdm ahah. 

a te rastrdm thé réhito’harsid 

vy asthan mrdho abhaydm te abhiat : 

tdsmai te dyavaprthivi revdtibhih 

kamam duhatam thé ¢dkvaribhih, 


The expression sdd@ urvih, here as well as at xiii. i. 46; 3. 6, is 
translated by ‘les six larges* [cieux et terres].’ But at xiii. 3. 1 
we have pradicah sdd urvir, which is rendered quite correctly by 
‘six regions vastes.’ This is exactly true here: the regions are 


the same as appear at the va@jasiya TS. 1. 8. 13. 1-2 (dig- vyds- 
thapana- mantrah; cf. TB. i. 7. 7. 1-2): ddicim & tistha .. . 
ardhvam 4 tistha. In the corresponding passage, MS. ii. 6. 10, 
we have three regions mentioned : Araci, vdiciz, and ardhva. At 
VS. x. 10-14 the yajamana ascends (a ruh) five of them: praci, 
ddksind, pratici, udici, and urdhva; cf. OB. v. 4. 1. 3-7: athat 
‘nam digah samdrohayati pracim ... daksiném...etc. At 
AV. iv. 8. 4—the hymn is the technical rd@asizya-hymn of the 
Atharvan ; see Kaug. 17. 1; Vait. 36. 7—Wwe also have the expres- 
sion: vyaghré ddhi vaiyaghre vi kramasva digo mahih ‘as a tiger 
upon the tiger-skin step out upon the great regions.’ 

The words revatibhih and ¢gakvaribhih render it quite certain 
that the passage in question is constructed out of reminiscences 
of the ra@jasiya, or some kindred passage; they are invoked in 
the very same chapters which aim at the subjection of the regions: 
at TS. i. 8. 13. 2; VS. x. 14; MS. ii. 6. 10 we have the expres- 


1 The variant of the TB. ii. 5. 2. 1 also proves that ¢v@ is not Rohita himself : 
sd no rastrésu sudhitan (text: sudhitam) dadhatu. 

2The TB. ii. 5. 2. 1,as we have seen above, substitutes the following, better 
pada: abhih sdtnrabdhko avidat urvth. 

§The commentary of the TB. (p. 601) does not explain the expression. 
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sion gakvara-raivate samani (tva avantu).' Cf. also Ait. Br. viii. 
12. What other sense, moreover, can the expressions which con- 
catenate stanzas 4 and 5: gatumh prapagyann tha rastrdm & hah, 
and @ te rastram thd réhito’harsit have if not the appeal to Rohita 
to bring power here, to the yajamdna. And, of course, the same 
thing is stated conversely in the pada vy adsthan mfdho dbhayam 
te abhat ‘he (Rohita) has hurled apart the enemies; you have 
been freed from danger.’ The production of abhayam is a regu- 
lar royal ceremony; at Kaug. 16. 8, in the midst of the rajakar- 
mani, the employment of adhaya-verses is prescribed on the 
occasion of the king’s putting on his armor (abhaydnam apyayah), 
and there are two ganas in the Ganamala, Ath. Parig. 34. 12 and 
29, which present such Mantras; in the first of them our stanza, 
xiii. I. 5, is of course rubricated.? The invocation of the sun as 
the helper in all these royal needs appears also at AV. iv. 8. 6. 

Similarly is the following expression: sdmh le rastrdm anaktu 
pdyasa ghrténa at xiii. 1. 8.°. This can mean only: ‘may he: 
(Rohita) anoint your (the king’s) royalty with milk and ghee.’ 
Especially the next stanza (9) is quite unintelligible without the 
presence of the king. We have here apparently two Rohitas 
(symbolically ‘ascenders’), the sun and the king; the former is 
called upon to exert himself in behalf of the latter; ‘All your 
climbings, all your advances, and all your ascents with which 
you (O Rohita, the sun) fill the heaven and the sky, having 
strengthened yourself with their drahma and their payas (their 
spiritual and physical essence) do you keep awake (i. e. be watch- 
ful) among the people and in the government of Rohita (the 
king).’ This view of the stanza is, of course, not altogether cer- 
tain, and it is to be regretted that there is nothing corresponding 
in the TB.; possibly the entire stanza is addressed to the king, 
whose various ‘ascents’ are then spoken of as filling the heavens ; 
after having been strengthened by their essence he is called upon to 
keep watch in the kingdom of Rohita (the earth?). At any rate 
the subject of jé@grfz in pada d is not identical with the person 
which is implied in the word véhitasya, as M. Henry seems to 
assume (veille dans la tribu, dans le royaume de Rohita),. 


1 Ludwig, Rig-Veda, vol. iii, Pp. §37, is certainly mistaken in not recognizing 
the presence of the two Samans in this invocation ; he translates revatibhih . . . 
gakvaribhih ‘ vermdge der reichen [prachtigen] ¢akvari’s.’ 

* The expression vy dsthat is discussed below. 

STB. ii. 5.2.2: vt no rastrdm unattu pdyasa svéna, 
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The presence of the £ga/rzya in the hymn makes clear the word 
sémityai(h) in stanza 13, which M. Henry feels constrained to 
emend to samitydz ‘afin que je m’unisse a lui.’ At AV. viii. 10. 6 
samityd certainly means ‘pertaining to the assembly,’ because of 
the word sddhyo in the perfectly parallel passage, stanza 5. At 
xiii. 1. 13 the pada-kara reads sdémitydi, which may indeed have 
suggested to his mind some infinitive, either sam-z/ydz ‘to unite,’ 
as M. Henry would read, or perhaps rather sath-m7/ydz, an infinitive 
from the root #d@+sam in the sense of ‘to be of equal measure 
(with him),’ or ‘to be his equal’; or sam-mitydi from the rooi 
mi+sam in the sense of ‘to build up, erect.’ But emendations 
are quite superfluous ; the passage means: ‘may he elevate me 
with parliamentary (sdémityai for samitydair before following 7) suc- 
cesses.” At VS. xxii. 22 we have: sabhéyo yiiva ’sya ydjamanasya 
vird jayatam ‘a young hero, fit for (i. e. likely to be successful in) 
the assembly let be born to this sacrificer.’ At RV. x. 71. 10 we 
have sdrve nandanti ... sabhdsahéna sékhya sdkhayah ‘all friends 
rejoice with the friend who is powerful in the assembly’; here the 
sabhasahd is the equivalent of him who is possessed of réhaih 
samityadih. Cf. also RV.i.91.20. At AV. v.19. 15 the king who 
oppresses Brahmans does not succeed in the assembly ; na@smdi 
sdmitih kalpate nd mitrém nayate vagam ‘the assembly does not 
fashion itself for him; he does not lead his friends to codperate 
with him.’ 

Stanzas 15 and 17-20 are also clearly related to practices akin 
to the inauguration of aking. In sts. 17-19 the paramesthin is 
the king. Especially clear is st. 20: ‘May god Savitar surround 
you with power, may Agni also; may Mitra and Varuna place 
power upon you. Treading down all enemies come hither; you 
have made this kingdom prosperous." The employment of this 
stanzaat the goda@na-ceremony, at Kauc. 54. 10,is secondary. Again, 
at xili. 1. 34 pada d is clearly of similar import: ~éhifena tanvaim 
san spr¢asva ‘unite yourself (O prince) with Rohita.’ Cf. aiso 
sts. 35, 38°. 

It is to be regretted that the employment of the vohita-hymns 
in the Atharvan ritual is of the vague and general sort. Neither 
the Kaucika nor the Vaitana contribute anything of consequence 
towards the elucidation of the hymns. The two first hymns of 


| séinrtavat pritiyukiam, TB. ii.5.2.1,comm. For the word sanftd cf. now 
Oertel in the P. A. O. S. for May, 1891 (vol. xv., pp. xcv. ff.) 
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the book, or the two first stanzas of the first hymn, are employed 
at the Aivanyagarbhavidhi, Ath. Parig. 13. 2. This is at any 
rate distinctly a v@ja-karma, designed for warding off all sorts of 
evil (sarvapadpanodanam). The employment is nondescript. The 
stanzas Xiil. I. 12; 2. 36, 37 are also employed in another ré@a- 
karma, called the ghriaveksanam, Ath. Parig. 8.1; and xiii. 2. 31 in 
still another, Ath. Pari. 4. 3, which bears the specific title puro- 
hitakarma. Nowhere is there anything calculated to define these 
hymns more narrowly. 

It is of course possible that all the resemblances with the raja- 
saya which have been pointed out above pertain in fact to some 
kindred ceremony; the connection with the agvamedha, which 
the commentator at TB. ii. 5. 2 assumes, is worthy of careful 
attention. I cannot refrain from recording in this connection the 
surmise that the vohini-episode which begins at xili. I. 21 may 
also have had something to do witha certain part of the agvamedha- 
ceremony, the well-known scene in which the chief queen cohabits 
with the dead horse. That is, I believe, in a secondary adaptation. 
Primarily there is nothing in the stanzas but the extension of the 
conception of the wedding of Sarya with Sarya, or as the Brahmanas 
have it, the marriage of Sarya Savitri, or Usas, or Dyu; cf. Con- 
tributions, Third Series, J. A. O. S. xv., p. 186. Thus st. 24° 
seems to speak clearly enough of this very tact: ‘The god Rohita 
(the sun), drinking ghee, radiant entered (cohabited with) the 
speckled sky.’* The allusion to the marriage appears also in the 
expression, 23°: gandharvah .. . vin nayanti, and in 22°": 
dnuvrata réhini réhitasya sarth ‘devoted is Rohini the mistress 
of Rohita.’ Here the word sazrzh, as a feminine, is, I believe, due 
to a conscious straining both of the gender and meaning of the 
word for the purpose of making allusion to the name Sarya. 

The situation at the agvamedha with which these stanzas seem 
to me to exhibit points of contact, is as follows: The mahigi, the 
chief wife of the yajamdna, lies down with the dead horse ; both 
are covered with a cloth, and the mahizsi cohabits with the horse. 
Cf. e.g. Katy. Or. xx. 6. 14 ff.; Vait. Sa. 36. 29 ff. The act is 
intended to endow the mahisi, and through her, the sacri- 
ficer with manly strength. It is not impossible that the vohita 
is here conceived as the horse and the vohini as the mahzgi, with 
constant symbolic allusion to Sarya and Dyu. The expression 


Kaug. 24. 42: dyduh preaty adityo rohitah. 
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idém sddo réhini réhitasya, st. 23°, gains clear sense on the basis 
of this supposition: ‘this seat here (and) Rohini belong to Rohita.’ 
For the asyndetic juxtaposition of two things cf. Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 60. The contrast between zdém in the first 
pada and asa@u in the second pada compels us to regard the dam 
sadas as something upon earth here, perhaps the sd¢das which is 
mentioned distinctly in connection with the agvamedha at Vait. 
Sa. 36.33; Katy. xx.7. 10; x. 8.14; Laty. Qr. ix. 10. 8, and from 
which the priests recite their obscene diatribes (a¢/i/abhdsanam) 
against the wives of the yajamdna. Some time after this sug- 
gested itself to me I noticed the similarity of the second half of 
this same stanza (23) with parts of the Mantra recited at Vait. Sa. 
36. 27 over the horse immediately prior to its sacrifice: sam tvam 
gandharvah sam u yufijantu ... ye tva raksanit sadam 
apramaddam ... It is easy to conceive that a statement pro- 
nounced in one school over the horse might be in another school 
pronounced over the horse and the mahzgi. The prayer at st. 22 
also gains point if we assume that /ayd refers tothe mahigi: ‘may 
we through her gain booty of all sorts; may we through her 
’ gain all battles.’ If our assumption should ever be verified it 
will be of interest to note that it presupposes a three-fold manipu- 
lation of these stanzas: First, the primary construction upon 
the basis of the myth of Sarya and Sarya; secondly, the working 
over into the agvamedha, in which these two divinities are then 
represented by Rohita, the horse, and Rohini, the queen ; thirdly, 
the absorption of these stanzas in the sun-book, Ath. xiii., which 
is compiled from all sorts of sources, and whose exact purpose is 
as yet not quite clear. 

We turn now to certain remarks in detail. Prof. Henry has 
exercised the somewhat dangerous prerogatives of the text-critic 
with excellent judgment and felicity. His emendation of purw- 
caka at 3.15 to puru-gakha ‘of many branches’ seems to me 
conclusive. The ordinary synonym of this word is dahu-gakhd, 
TS. vi. 3. 3. 4; TB. iii. 2. 1. 2; MS. iii. 9. 2 (end), Bhagavad-gita 
ii. 41; Mahabh. xiii. 6416. An acquaintance with this word may 
have tended to render the more archaic form puru-¢gakha strange 
to the scribe, so that he glided into the not uncommon puru-¢aka. 
The sound & for £# we have also at Kaug. 35. 7 if our emenda- 
tion of ke danas to khe linans is correct. Conversely, the stem 
ankhaya-, RV. x. 16.7; QB.i. 7. 2.17, is in all probability the 
denominative from anka. Cf. also karpara and kharpara in the 
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Pet. Lex. In general, surd aspirates and non-aspirates are not 
infrequently confused: Aa{é and pathd ‘a certain creeper’; gepa, 
cepas and gepha, gephas ‘penis’; at Vait. Sa. 28. 11 the text (also 
index) has Janta ‘decoction’ for phanta.' Cf. also the reading ir 
dstam at AV. vii. 76. 3, which is to be emended to mir dstham ; see 
below, p. 438. 

At 1. 40 M. Henry emends devd devin marcayasi to devd devin 
arcayasit. This is undoubtedly correct in the main. 1 would, 
however, suggest still another improvement, namely, devé devam 
arcayasi. On this basis the corruption of avcayast to marcayast 
becomes perfectly intelligible in the light of one of the stock 
blunders of the MSS. They write sm at the end of words 
before vowels, the anusvéra being the ending which suggests 
itself because it is most frequent, and the m being the correction 
needed before vowels. They then forget, or neglect to erase the 
anusvara. Conversely a vowel+m is occasionally written for a 
vowel +7 m. Schroeder, in his edition of the Maitrayani-Samhita, 
was thus misled to assume the existence of a future stem a@rkgya- 
from the unquotable root rks (Dhatupatha) for ma@rksya- from 
root mr7; see Whitney, P. A. O. S., October, 1877 (Journal, vol. 
xiii., p. ccxxvi.); Delbriick, Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, 
p- 23. I would therefore assume that the original reading devo 
devam arcayasi was changed first to devé devdm marcayast, and 
subsequently to devé devin marcayast. 

The correction of yuta ddga at 4. 6 to ’yuta ddga ‘ten myriads’ 
seens to me well worth considering. The emendation of the words 
réhinir devatya(h) at AV. i. 22. 3 to rohinidevatya(h), suggested by 
Bergaigne in Bergaigne and Henry’s Manuel pour étudier le San- 
scrit Védique, p. 135, note, and also in the introduction, p. x., of the 
present treatise, seems to me altogether secure. But why supply 
fcah and not gavah from the text? If we understand gavah with 
the compound we may translate: ‘the cows whose divinity is 
Rohini,’ those who, moreover, are (themselves) red.’ It is of 


‘In the Pali-Prakrit dialects the interchange of a tenuis aspirata with a 
simple tenuis is likely to be found more commonly; e. g. Pali pharuwga=Sk. 
parusa, 

?I would question, however, whether the Rohini is the same as in kanda 
xiii. The crystallization of the conceptions of both réhita and réhini does not 
appear to me to be sufficiently firm even in kanda xiii. to render it likely that 
the occurrences of these words outside of this book must be conceived in the 
same sense. Here, at AV. i. 22. 3, rohini is simply an incidental adjective of 


it 
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interest to see how lightly Sayana deals with the insuperable diffi- 
culty which confronts the Western translator in the word devatyah, 
regarded as an independent word. He comments, as | gather 
from Shankar Pandit’s advance sheets: devatyah devatasu bhavah 

. . uktavarna (sc. rohinih) ya kamadhenvadayo gavah santi, uta 
api ca yah manugyasambandhinyo rohinih rohinyah lohitavarna 
gavah santi tabhih ubhayavidhabhih gobhih. A Western trans- 
lator, if he believed this to be the sense of the passage, would 
at least have substituted daivyah for devatyah, even at the expense 
of the metre. 

On the other hand I see no reason for emending agvd@it at 2. 9 
to agvait, and breaking the structure of the sentence in the middle 
of the pada. The form a¢vrd@it¢ as third singular of the sigmatic 
aorist is not impossible, as M. Henry thinks. A conjugation like 
agraigam, agrais, acrais is not infrequently changed to 
agrais, agrait, in deference to the analogies prevalent in the pret- 
erite conjugations of the language.’ Cf.the forms acdazt, ajait, etc., 
in Whitney, Sk. Gr. §88y, and compare in general the statements 
at §555a; I should rather be inclined to change ad/z in the same 
pada to ¢dhi; the combination ddhi ¢ri, as well as ¢rz without 
preposition, is used especially for the position of heavenly bodies 
on the sky. Cf. RV. x. 85.1; AV. vi. 80. 2; xviii. 4. 4, etc. 

In the note on xiii. 1. 5 (see p. 24) M. Henry emends vy asthan 
(for vi dsthat) to vy dsyan, the imperfect of the root as, after having 
joined Pischel’s and my own view that the word is transitive and 
means ‘to throw aside.’ The efforts which have been made to 
solve this interesting word are worth recording. As far as I know, 
related forms of this category are quotable in the Vedic litera- 
ture at MS. iii. 1. 4 (p. 5,1. 2): mfdha evé vy asthata; at Kath. 
S. xix. 3: vipro vy asthan mrdhah (cf. Bartholomae, Studien zur 
Indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte i., p. 35); at TB. ii. 5. 2. 1: 
mfdho vy asthat. For the reading in v. Schroeder’s edition, MS. 
iv. 2. 12, atha me ma stha iti, Delbriick in the Festgruss an Oito 
von Bohtlingk, p. 24, suggests the most convincing emendation : 
Gtha me masthé (=ma ’sthas) iti ‘then do not hurl (the arrow) 


the divine cow (Aémadhuk). Here redness is picked out as the basis of her 
name, because the occasion, the cure of jaundice, requires it. Similarly loose 
uses of the word roAi/a as a proper name M. Henry himself points out (p. viii.) ; 
to these may be added LC. 1. 4. 2, 4, where Agni is called upon to come with 
rohitabhyam ‘the two red (steeds),’ and is therefore called rohitavant. 

1 Not, as Whitney assumes, by the preservation of the ending ¢ at the 
expense of the tense-sign. 
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against me’; the form asthas being the injunctive from the aorist- 
stem astha-. In addition the corrupt reading mir @stam at AV. 
vii. 76. 3, which seems to me most certainly to stand for mir 
astham ; see Contributions, Second Series, A. J. P. xi., p. 329 (11 
of the reprint). Presumably more than a thousand years later 
we find the form again at Kathasaritsagara’ xliii. 123: avthalobham 
sukhadhanah paryasthad vasudhdatale ‘Sukhadhana hurled Artha- 
lobha upon the ground.’ The Bhattikavya presents several 
times the expression raksansi . . . niradsthat, which coincides 
exactly with the emendation proposed above at AV. vii. 76. 3; 
see Pet. Lex. sub 2. as+7s, vol. i., p. 542. The Hindu gram- 
marians recognize the difficulty of the form; Yaska, Nirukta ii. 
2 regards the ¢h as adscititious; Panini at vii. 4. 17 (cf. also the 
Kacika at iii. 1. 52) describes the formation as coming from the 
root as. 

The Petersburg Lexicon of Western authorities was the first to 
assume the connection of these forms with the root as; see vols. 
v. 1076; vii. 1705. Benfey, Die Quantitiatsverschiedenheiten in 
den Samhita- und Pada-Texten vi., pp. 23-4 (Abhandl. d. Kgl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen), takes the same 
view. Whitney, at AV. Prat. ii. 92 (J. A. O. S. vii., p. 448) con- 
nects the form d@sthat with the root sthé. He remarks there that 
the padapatha of the AV. also reads @sthat; this seems to indi- 
cate that he should have expected the padakara to interpret the 
form as asthat. In his Sanskrit Grammar’ §847, and in the Index 
Verborum to the AV. (sub sthé+v72) he also refers the form to the 
root sthé. On the other hand, in the first edition of the gram- 
mar, §847; in his Roots, etc., of the Sanskrit Language, under 
roots as and stha@ he expresses himself as doubtful where the form 
belongs. Bartholomae, Studien zur Indogermanischen Sprach- 
geschichte i., pp. 32-35, attempts not only to vindicate the deri- 
vation from the root sthé, but to apply his view to all the Vedic 
passages involved. His exposition was controverted—with per- 
fect success, I cannot doubt—by Pischel in the Gdttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen of June 20, 1890, pp. 530 ff.?. The latter 
scholar assumes a root asth, which he regards as an independent 


For the date of this work cf. Buhler, Uber das Zeitalter des Ka$mirischen 
Dichters Somadeva, Wien, 1885. 

* Bartholomae touches upon the point once more in his ‘Studien zur indo- 
germanischen Sprachgeschichte,’ ii., pp. 65 ff., note. It does not appear quite 
clear whether he still adheres to his former view or not. 
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root which supplements the root as in the aorist, somewhat as 
abhut supplements dsti, and dédargat supplements pa¢yati. In the 
second series of ‘Contributions,’ ibid., I have aimed to modify 
this view by viewing @stham as a derivative from the root as, 
extended by ¢f, in the manner of the so-called ‘root-determina- 
tives.’ Finally, M. Henry’s view has been reported above. 

This would seem at first sight to gain support from such pas- 
sages as RV. v. 55. 6: wi¢ua it sprdho maruto vy asyatha ‘O, ye 
Maruts, do you cast aside the enemies one and all,’ or Ap. Qr. vii. 
16.7: ayam yajamano mrdho vy asyatam ‘may this sacrificer 
cast aside his enemies.’ But, to begin with, even the devandégari- 
MSS., as a matter of fact, do not exhibit the error in question, the 
corruption of sy to sth, with any degree of frequency, at least as 
far as the experience of the writer goes. And by what right can 
we found a corruption—if it is indeed a corruption—which is 
reported and commented upon since the time of Yaska, upon the 
nagari-writing,or indeed upon any other mode of writing? Further, 
he who accepts the emendation at AV. vii. 76. 3 of 2/7 astam to nir 
astham, which at present furnishes the only historical basis for the 
combination 2/7 dstham as frequently reported by the Bhattikavya, 
would have to assume first, that dsyam was corrupted to 
astham, and, secondly, that 2/7 dstham was changed still further 
to nir dstam. We are, however, fortunately not left to depend 
upon general considerations in the refutation of the proposed 
emendation: dsthat and dsthata are syntactically not imperfects, 
but aorists. At AV. xiii. 1. 5 this is clear on the face of it: dsthat 
is preceded by the aorist ahdrsit and followed by the aorist 
abhit in clauses syntactically codrdinate; ds¢ha¢ must be trans- 
lated ‘ he has cast aside.’ In the corresponding passage at TB. 
ii. 5. 2. 1 @sthat is similarly preceded by aharsit. At Kath. S. vy 
asthat is preceded and followed by the aorists a7anista and agic¢ita. 
At MS. iii. 1. 4 dsthata is also certainly an aorist ; it is followed ina 
coordinate sentence by agit, and the intervening imperfect dvindat 
is so anomalous as to induce Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 
288, note, to propose for it the regular avidat. This is unques- 
tionably necessary; I would, however, not see in the form a 
syntactical irregularity, but a corruption which has issued from 
the form &vindat, which appears quite correctly in the preceding 
narrative passage, prajapalih purvayd rca ’vindat. The case is 
quite parallel to that at AV. xiii. 1. 4°, where avindat appears 
incorrectly in parallelism with @ ’Aah, the corruption having crept 
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in from st. 7’; the parallel passage at TB. reads avidat correctly. 
Cf. above, p. 431. We must remember that in the MSS. the 
written form of avindat may differ from that .of avidat only by 
the addition of an anusvara (avimdat). We cannot therefore 
avoid the conclusion that @sthat and dsthaéa are aorists from a 
stem astha-, and the question whether this is etymologically related 
to the root as is comparatively a secondary consideration. I 
believe that there is such a relation. The ¢/ is either a so-called 
root-determinative, or is related with the formative element which 
appears in the passive aorist in Greek: édv-@ny, etc.’ 

I add an emendation on my own account. At xiii. 1. 33° I 
would read ghrténdkiém for ghriénarkdm. The emendation 
requires the change of only one single character (7& to £#), and 
yields a simple passage instead of a very doubtful one: ghriéna 
’"ktam abhy arcanti vatsiém ‘they praise the calf anointed with 
ghee.’ Not only does this remove the difficulty involved in 
making abhyarcanti govern two accusatives (cf. Henry, p. 31), 
but it also establishes a parallelism between padas c and d (ghriéna 
*ktam and brahma séntam). 

The difficult word uthipanam at 1. 31 deserves a more special 
discussion. The statement here is: dgne sapdtnan ddharan 
padaya’smad vyathaéya sajatam utpipanam brhaspate‘O Agni, 
place our rivals below us, cause to totter the relative who inflates 
himself, O Brihaspati.’ The closest parallel to this passage is to 
be found at TS. iii. 2. 10.2: yd nah... abhidasati bhratrvya utpt- 
pite . . . idam tim ddharam padayami ‘the enemy who is 
hostile to us and inflates himself, him do I here place low.’ Simi- 
larly at TS. i. 6. 10. 1: yd (sc. sajatéh) evai’nam praty utpipite 
tam upd ’syate ‘the relative who swells up against him, him he 
throws down.’ At AV.v. 20. 7 (address to the drum): adhi 
kranda stanayo ’tpipanah ‘shout and thunder with swelling 
sound.’ At TB. iii. 2.9. 10: malam chinatti, bhratrvyasyat ’va 
milam chinatti, mulam va atitisthad rakgansy anitpipate ‘he cuts 
the root ; of his enemy indeed does he cut the root; (for), you 


'I might also mention the possibility that there existed once upon a time a 
root-aorist from 4/as, which would conjugate in the middle dsi, asthds, etc. 
If we assume that the form dsthds (cf. the injunctive asthds at MS. iv. 2. 12) 
was misunderstood as belonging to the root stha@, we may suppose then that the 
third singular middle of the root-aorist *dsta was metamorphosed to dsthata. 
Possibly then from such a starting point the #4 may have been propagated 
through the entire paradigm of the aorist. 
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know, the Raksases swell themselves up against (rise against) the 
root as long as it stands above (the ground).’ 

The commentator at TS. iii. 2. 10. 2 explains uz/pipite by asman 
ullanghya somam pibati. He therefore regards the word as a 
derivative from fd ‘to drink.’ But at TS. i. 6. 10. 1 he glosses 
very sensibly : pratikilo bhitva utsddayiium ichatt. And at MS. 
ii. 1. I (p. 1, 1. 1) we have a pretty close parallel to the latter pas- 
sage: yasya sajata viyur (text viydyur)' ... ojasat ’vdt ’nan 
viryena punar upa ’syate ‘he whose relatives turn from him. . . 
with might indeed and manly force does he throw them down.’ 
This passage alone seems to show clearly that the bald idea of 
hostile persons and demons drinking away the Soma does not go 
to the root of the matter. On the other hand, it seems quite 
credible that owing to the resemblance of these forms to deriva- 
tives from fa ‘to drink’ it was very early associated with them, 
and even transformed by popular etymology, so that it became 
possible to write utpibante at CB. v. 2.4. 7, 11, and anadapi- 
banta at QB. iii. 7. 1. 29. We need therefore not go so far as to 
emend the words of the QB. to utpipate and anidapipata, as 
Bohtlingk suggests in the abridged lexicon, vol. iv., p. 60%. On 
the other hand, it seems to me even more erroneous to translate 
these words as though, in sooth, they came from the root fd ‘to 
drink.’ This is what Eggeling has done in his translation of QB. 
iii. 7. 1.29 tam (sc. yipam) ha smat’tam deva anupraharanti ... 
tato raksansi yajfiam anidapibanta. ‘Now the gods once threw 
it (sc. the sacrificial post) after (the Avastara into the fire)... 
Thereupon the Rakshas sipped the sacrifice (Soma) after (the 
gods).’ There is no reason why the sacrifice should here stand 
for Soma in connection with a word for ‘to drink.’* Bdohtlingk 
translates the word very fittingly by ‘herfallen iiber, sich stiirzen 
auf,’ which is in fine accord with the passage at TB. iii. 2.9.10. At 
QB. v. 2. 4.7, 11: utpibante va imani dikgu nastra raksansi, the 
sense is less clear; the commentator renders: utkatamh pibanti 
pranino bhakgayanti. Bohtlingk emends to ufpzpate in the sense 
of ‘to rise against.’ 


1 Cf. Contributions, Third Series, J. A. O. S., p. 183, note 2. 

? Sacred Books ef the East, vol. xxvi., p. 174. 

*It is worth noting that the expression yajadm prapibad appears also in the 
MSS. at MS. iii. 6. 4 (p. 64, 1. 2), without, however, yielding good sense. Del- 
briick, Festgruss an Bdhtlingk, p. 23, here emends very plausibly to yajadm 
prapipat ‘(Pisan) has caused (him) to obtain the sacrifice.’ 
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Whitney, Roots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 96 (under root 
3 pa), regards these forms asa special development of root 1 Ad ‘to 
drink.’ In addition to the words discussed above I am acquainted 
only with the form Pipanah at AV. ix. 4. 21, which, to be sure, 
may be rendered ‘while drinking.’ Whitney himself, in the Index 
Verborum, places it under 3 pa along with uipipanah. It is there- 
fore more likely that the entire connection of pipa-, P7pi- with the 
word for ‘to drink’ is due to popular etymology ; it is then either 
an independent root, or may possibly be connected with 7 ‘to 
swell, fatten’; the last assumption has guided me in my transla- 
tion of the word ; it offers an excellent basis for the meaning, not 
without, however, leaving some phonetic difficulties unsolved. 

I add a few miscellaneous remarks. The words aja ekapad at 
1.6areexplained correctly by M. Henry inthe notes, p. 24. Thatthe 
aja ekapad is indeed the sun, primarily at least, may be seen from 
TB. iii. 1. 2.8: aja ekapad ud agat purastat, vigva bhitam pratimo- 
damanah, tasya devéh prasavam yanti sarve, etc., ‘the one-footed 
goat (with play on the word ‘driver’) has risen in the east, 
delighting all beings; at his urging all the gods go.’ The com- 
mentator (p. 314) defines him as a kind of Agni (agnivigesasya 
namadheyam), doubtless in deference to some liturgical considera- 
tion. At 1.25 I would translate pérz . . . babhiva by ‘became 
superior to,’ instead of ‘qui a fait le tour d’(Agni) ’; at 1.43 prava 
‘receive kindly’ instead of ‘seconde (ma priére)’; at 1. 55 yat 
kim ce ’dam rocate by ‘and whatever appears here’ instead of 
‘tout ce qui resplendit ici’ (cf. AV. xi. 8. 16). 

I conclude these remarks with an expression of genuine grati- 
tude for Professor Henry’s translation. His lucid, careful rendi- 
tion has unquestionably prepared the way for a more complete 
understanding of these difficult hymns, and whatever is of value 
in the statements just made is due very directly to the stimulus 


imparted by his excellent work. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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III.—CRITICAL NOTES ON THE DIALOGUS OF 
TACITUS. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING PAPER. 


Ch. 5, 24: velut quadam perpetua potentia. 
velut quaadam—ACDEV ; quadam velut—B. 

This is the first of twenty-eight examples in the Dialogus which 
I shall call ‘transposition variants.” Their great methodical 
value for purposes of text-criticism has apparently been com- 
pletely ignored by the editors of the Dialogus, and yet the variant 
in question often, as we shall see, furnishes a clue to MS corrup- 
tion where it has not hitherto been suspected, while in other 
cases it confirms the spuriousness of a reading which had long 
been objectionable on internal or external grounds, but which 
critics have generally left undisturbed, owing to the weight of 
MS authority in its favor. 

The ‘transposition variant’ is due to one of two causes: 

1. The scribe accidentally omitted a word or two, but noticing 
his oversight after the next word had been written, he inserted it 
currente calamo. This kind of error is from the nature of its 
origin very vave, and was no doubt in most cases indicated by 
diacritical marks, such as are still preserved by the codex 
Leidensis (B) in a few cases. Cf. 20, 9: et adfluens et vagus, 
o “et vagus” et affluens. 18, 26: a Calvo quidem, o ‘‘ quidem a 
Calvo.” 40, 17: Athenienses oratores, oratores Athenienses.” 

2. By far the larger number of ‘transposition variants,’ how- 
ever, arose out of zuzterlinear glosses which subsequently crept 
into the text, one copyist inserting the word in one place, another 
in another. Now, these glosses may haye been due (a) to the 
correction of the scribe himself, after noticing his omission, or (4) 
they are interpolations. An examination of all the readings in 
question will, I think, leave no reasonable doubt to which of the 
two causes the respective glosses owe their origin. If the word 
so transposed is essential to the context, interpolation is, of course, 
out of the question, though it may often be difficult to decide 
upon the genuine reading in all those cases, where both positions 
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are equally permissible, especially as no one MS or class of MSS 
in the Dialogus is in every instance so far superior to all the 
others' as to warrant us in preferring one reading to the other, 
unless the stylistic usage or the ‘collocatio verborum’ of Tacitus 
enables us to decide the question at issue. 

In the passage placed at the head of this discussion guadam 
velut in B must be rejected, not because all the other MSS have 
velut quadam, for B, one of our best MSS, has alone preserved 
the genuine reading in a number of instances,’ and might therefore 
have done so here, but because Tacitus, with perhaps but one 
exception,’ always writes velut guidam, cf. e. g. D 30, 14; 33, 33 
39) 15° 

In some of the following instances the transposition variant 
may possibly belong to class (1) instead of (2a), perhaps originally 
marked by diacritical signs now obliterated, as e. g. 29, 16, where 
we find the quite impossible collocation ‘ne praeceptores ullas 
quidem’ in B. A few instances of transposition may also have 
been intentional, e. g. 10, 199; mihi tecum, E (for tecum mihi, o); 
6, 9: plerumque venire in D (for the less usual venire plerumque 
in); 25,6: alio quo in C for quo alio, a favorite expression of 
Tacitus, and always found in the latter position. 10, 19: aliarum 
studiis artium in D (artium studiis, o); cf. the synchesis in 12, s; 
31, 25, and in Tac. Ann. I 10: Pompeianarum gratiam partium. 
This codex abounds in transpositions, so that it is difficult 
to determine whether they were brought about by accident or 
not. At all events, its transposition variants do not seem to have 
been due to interpolation. In 19, ‘Hermagorae areotissimis’ 
in D is doubtless accidental, ‘aridissimis Hermagorae et Apollo- 
dori libris’ being the only permissible collocation. 

In the following examples, 28, :7: statim toto pectore; 41, 14: 
in senatu longis sententiis, both in D; 22, :3; non tantum eo, 
B; 10, 3: et omnium mox, E; 17, ;: antiquis temporibus potius, 
B Halm (for toto s. pectore s., longis in s. sent., non eo tantum, 
et mox omnium antiquis p. temp. of the other MSS—are clearly 

1 That the interrelationship of our MSS is such as to demand a more or less 
eclectic method of text-criticism will be demonstrated in the introduction to 
my edition. Even Scheuer (Il. c.) takes too unfavorable a view of AB, and 
exaggerates the importance of the Y class. 

*19, 17 erant, 21, 37 rubor, 25, 23 scias, 26, 36 fracta, 29, 8 dicacitati, 30, 8 
qua usos, 32, 8 ut, 33, 15 videor, 34, 8 magnus, 34, 23 dissimularentur, 36, 
I2 reorum, 

*Ann. 3, 55: nisi forte rebus cunctis inest quidam velut orbis. Here, how- 
ever, the rhythmical accumulation of bisyllabic words is also remarkable. 
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demonstrated to be wrong by consistent Tacitean usage in the 
Dialogus. Cf. 1, 3; 5, 4; 6, 23 12, 43 13, 73 30,63 34) 43 36, «3 
37) 303 40, 22; 41,15. Cf. also Wolfflin, Phil. 27, 


Ch. 26, 16: Aper noster nominare ausus est, ABCDV; nominare 
nominare 


Aper noster ausus est, E, i.e. Aper noster. There is 
nothing in favor of the variant in E. 


Ch. 30, 7: notus est vobis utique Ciceronis liber, etc. 
nobis, o corr. Rhenanus; nobis utique, (cf. 18, 22; 23, 6); 


nobis 


utique nobis, D, i. e. utique. 


Ch. 35, 3: tempora (tempore C) extitisse, #; extitisse tempore, 
tempore 
D, i. e. extitisse. In both these instances, opinions may 


differ as to the origin of the variant. 


Ch. 5 ext.: Eprius Marcellus, b; prius Marcellus, ABCDV; 
Marcellus prius, E. 


The assumption of a reading Marcellus best accounts for the 
corruption, the letter e (or E) becoming easily obliterated or 
illegible, coalescing with some letter ‘immediately above. In this 
instance, we can only follow the majority of MSS, for Tacitus is 
not consistent in citing this name. Cf. Eprius Marcellus (Ann. 
12, 4; 13, 33); Marcellus Eprius (Dial. 8, Hist. II 53, Ann. 16, 
22); Marcellus (Hist. II 53. 95; IV 6. 7 (thrice); 8, 43 (thrice); 
Ann. 16, 28. 33); Eprius (Hist. IV 6). 

Ch. 33, 18: aut reconditas tam varias, ACDV; aut rec. com v., 


varias 


B; et (perhaps fof) ... aut recond., E, i. e. reconditas. 
I follow John in reading: tot tam varias aut reconditas. 


Ch. 22, 8: senior iam, CDEV; iam senior, AB; and 

Ch. 22, 4: eiusdem aetatis oratores, CDEV; oratores aetatis 

eiusdem, AB. 

These two examples of transposition variants are methodically 
very interesting, as the two classes into which the MSS of the Dialo- 
gus are divided are here pitted against each other, which fact is in 
itself sufficient to prove that the words ezusdem aetatis had in the 
archetypon been written above ovatores, owing to an accidental 
omission of the scribe. The editors of the Dialogus, with the 
exception of Baehrens, follow the class X (AB), owing to an un- 
warranted belief in its superior authenticity, but the two classes 
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are, in this case at least, on an equal footing, both readings being 
stylistically permissible. TZacztean usage only can therefore decide 
the question. Now, omitting such stereotype collocations as iam 
vero, iam pridem, iam dudum, and observing that zam has a de- 
cided tendency to combine with et, ac, ut, non, nisi, si, que, and the 
like,’ I find that the postpositive use of iam is the invariable rule 
in the Dialogus.? There can, therefore, be no doubt that senzor 
tam, as the class Y has it, is the genuine reading,*® éven though 
iam senior does occur in two places of Tacitus’ later works (Hist. 
I 49, 18; Ann. III 47, 14). 

As for the other passage, the question must again be decided 
in favor of the Y class of MSS, for out of nearly 500 examples in 
Tacitus of an attributive use of idem or its inflected forms, it is 
placed after its noun in but five passages, and these only in his 
latest work! Cf. Ann. 2, 14, I: nox eadem; 14, 9, 3: nocte 
eadem (but Hist. III 10, 27; eadem nocte); 13, 17,1: nox eadem 
necem (doubtless to avoid the assonance nox necem); Ann. 3, 69, 
21: viro quondam ordinis eiusdem; 6, 32, 12: Tiridatem san- 
guinis eiusdem aemulum. We may add as a further proof of the 
correctness of the reading “eiusdem aetatis oratores,” that the 
emphasis not only requires this position, but that in Tacitus 
eiusdem with its substantive invariably precedes the noun upon 
which it depends, except Ann. 3, 69, 21, cited above. 

The following instances of the transposition variant are, in my 
judgment, due to zzterpolations. 


Ch. 18, 28: si me interroges omnes mihi [mihi omnes, V] vi- 
dentur verum dixisse. The pronoun is quite superfluous in 
this passage, and the reading in the codex Vindobonensis 

mihi 
seems to give the correct clue to its origin, z. ¢. omnes. 


'E. g. ut iam oblitterata (Dial. 22, 23), but Hist. 155,14; populique Romani 
oblitterata iam. So in Dial. 37, 8: ac iam undecim, the conjunction attracted 
iam to itself, for in all cases where iam occurs with numerals it is postpositive, 
and so we find it ch. 17,14, even though ac precedes (ac sextam iam). Cf. 
also ch. 42, 2: misi iam dies exacta, the iam being attracted by the nisi. 

3,13; 7,18; 8, 18; 17, 143 18, 7; 19, 20; 20, 9. 12. 19; 31, 27; 32, 31; 
33,9; 34,2; 39,6. For 22, 23, and 17, 14, see preceding note. 

* Beginning with the Agricola, we find the prepositive use of iam five times 
out of a total of 15, in the Germ. 7 out of 12, in the Hist. the postpositive iam 
vastly preponderates—about 2:1, in the Annals finally both positions occur 
with equal frequency. 
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Ch. 30, 22: itaque hercule in libris Ciceronis deprehendere 
licet non geometriae, non musicae, non grammaticae, non 
denique ullius artis [ingenuae] scientiam ei defuisse, ille dia- 
lecticae subtilitatem, ille moralis partis scientiam, ille rerum 
motus causasque cognoverat. Ita est enim, optimi viri, ita 
est’; ex multa eruditione et Dlurimts artibus et omnium rerum 
scientia exundat et exuberat illa admirabilis eloquentia. 

The italicized words, in fact the context of the entire passage, 
show that zmgenuae is an awkward and gratuitous addition. A 
qualifying adjective is no more required here than in numerous 
other equally exaggerated expressions, as e. g. Dial. 2, 15, where 
Tacitus says of Aper ‘omni eruditione imbutus,’ or 32, 19, etc. 
Nevertheless, one would rather incline to attribute this reading to 
our author’s fondness for fullness of expression, were it not for the 
very significant variant in our MSS, for class X (AB) has artis 
ingenuae, while Y (CDEV) reads ingenuae artis (i. e. “artis. » 
Ingenuae is the gloss of some reader who was afraid some one 
might suppose Cicero to have had some knowledge of artes that 


were vof ingenuae. 


Ch. 37, 20: quae mala sicut non accidere melius es isque opti- 
mus Civitatis status habendus, in quo etc. [habendus, CEV; 


est 
habendus est, AB; est habendus, i. e. originally habendus]. 
Here the process of the corruption is still preserved in its 
various stages. The repetition of es¢ is clearly inelegant. 


Ch. 19, 5: quem [sc. Cassium Severum] primum affirmant 
flexisse ab illa vetere [atque directa] dicendi via. 


directa dicendi via, w; dicendi directa, B; i.e. dieodi 
dicendi via directa, ed. vet. Wopkens; dicendi recta via, Roth ; 
derecta, Baehrens. 

That the transposition variant owes its origin to an interlinear 
reading will, I think, be readily admitted. It remains for me to 
show that it is not the subsequent correction of an accidental 
omission, but an interpolation, because divecta admits of no 
rational explanation. This same conviction doubtless prompted 
Roth to suggest recta, the dz being probably regarded by him as 
a dittography. The emendation, though ingenious, cannot be 


1£st has been added by me. Cf. Cic. Verr. II 4, 52,117: est ita, iudices, est 
ita. Cp. also Dem. Olynth. 4, 18: eioi yap, eiciv. 
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accepted, for it takes no account of the origin of the corruption, 
being based entirely upon the reading in the Cod. Leidensis. 

Directa dicendi via can only signify a mode of speaking which 
makes straight for the point at issue (size ambagibus), which 
indulges in no irrelevant episodes. Now, strange to say, this is 
precisely the quality which Aper, who is here supposed to be 
simply reproducing the claims of his opponents (affirmant), 
regards as particularly characteristic of the oratory of his own 
day! Cf. 19, 8 f.: facile perferebat prior ille populus . . . zmpe- 
ditissimarum orationum spatia atque id ipsum laudabat, si dicendo 
quis diem eximeret ... iam vero longa principiorum praepa- 
ratio et narrationis alte repetita series ... in honore erat ! 

This old-fashioned tolerance of long-winded speeches Aper 
proceeds to contrast with the far more sensible modern practice: 
20 f, utique apud eos iudices qui vi et potestate, non iure et legi- 
bus cognoscunt, nec accipiunt tempora sed constituunt nec expe- 
ctandum habent oratorem dum illi libeat de ipso negotio dicere sed 
saepe ultro admonent atque alio transgredientem vevocant et festi- 
nare se testantur. Can anything, therefore, be more incompatible 
with a directa dicendi via on the part of the ancients ? 

But perhaps it may be said Aper is only combatting an erro- 
neous opinion of his opponents,’ in which case directa might still 
be regarded as genuine. This explanation is, however, alto- 
gether worthless, for the very simple reason that Messalla and 
Secundus, who practically represent the opposition, do not only 
not claim any directa via dicendi for the great orators of the 
Republic, but they actually glory .in the fact that their style of 
eloquence had as little dzvecta via about it as possible, and they 
sincerely deplore the change in that direction which had come 
over the oratory of their contemporaries. Cf. 32, .8: in paucis- 
simos sensus et angustas sententias detrudunt eloquentiam velut 
expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim omnium artium domina fu/- 
cherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc circumcisa et amputata, 
sine apparatu... LEgohanc primam et praecipuam causam arbi- 
tror cur in tantum ab eloquentia antiquorum oratorum reces- 
serimus. And Secundus, 38 init.: Transeo ad formam et consue- 
tudinem veterum iudiciorum. Quae etsi nunc aptior exstiterit, 
eloquentiam tamen illud forum magis exercebat, in quo memo 


' We would then have to read: ista (with AB) vetere atque directa dicendi 
via, and the meaning would be ‘ that style of oratory which you are wont to 
call ancient and direct, though it is neither in my opinion ’ (cf. also 16, 14 ff.). 
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intra paucissimas horas perorare cogebatur et liberae comperen- 
dinationes erant et modum dicendi sibi qguisque sumebat et numerus 
neque dierum neque patronorum finiebatur. Primus haec.. . 
Cn. Pompeius adstrinxit imposuitque velut /renos eloguentiae. 
This latter passage, in particular, is an unmistakable rejoinder to 
the words of Aper cited above, and taken together with Messalla’s 
answer, proves conclusively that he could not have imputed to 
his opponents a claim which they themselves not only never made, 
but which involved the loss of one of the characteristic features in 
which, according to Aper’s contention, the eloquence of the 
moderns showed its superiority over the ancient style of oratory. 
Directa must, therefore, be rejected as an interpolation, and this 
conclusion, reached as it was on internal grounds alone, is cer- 
tainly in no small measure confirmed by the occurrence of the 
transposition variant, a coincidence altogether too remarkable to 
be attributable to mere accident. The interpolation itself was 
caused by the verb /flexisse which naturally suggests a depar- 
ture from a straight course. 


Ch. 31, 7: haec enim oratori subiecta ad dicendum materia 
ad dicendum 
[ad dicendum subiecta, E, i. e. subiecta materia. 

The expression is clearly borrowed from Cicero. Cf. De orat. 
I 46, 201: omnis haec et antiquitatis memoria .* . tamquam 
aliqua materies eis oratoribus qui versantur in re publica, sudzecta 
esse debet ; ibid. III 14,54: vero enim ovatorz quae sunt in homi- 
num vita quando quidem in ea versatur, orator atque ea est ei 
subiecta materies omnia—agitata esse debet ; ibid. II 77, 116: 
Ad probandum’ autem duplex est ovatori subiecta materia. One 
does not, therefore, see why Tacitus, with these passages before 
him, should have made the very superfluous addition found 
in our text. Under these circumstances it is once more not with- 
out significance that we again meet with a transposition variant.’ 


14d probandum is here necessitated by the context, as the preceding words 
show: omnis ratio dicendi ¢ridus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa: ut fro- 
bemus (1) . . . ut conciliemus (2) ut animos . . . vocemus, (3) . . . ad proban- 
dum autem, etc. 

* The Cod. E (Ottobonianus) has preserved the genuine reading as against 
the other MSS, or as in this case furnished a clue to its detection in the following 
imstances: I, 4; 6,8; 7, 15; 10, 20(also V); 14, 2 cum (also V); 17, 18 (V); 
22, 10; 23, 24; 28,19; 31,4(V); 32, I. 
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I have no doubt that ad dicendum is an explanatory gloss inserted 
by some reader, perhaps on the basis of 37, ,.: non quia tanti fuit 
rei publicae malos ferre cives, ut uberem ad dicendum materiam 
oratores, where, however, ad dicendum is perfectly appropriate. 


Ch. 34, 22: nec auditorium semper plenum [semper novum] 
ex invidis et faventibus ut nec male nec bene dicta dissimu- 
larentur. 

To speak of a large audience composed of friendly and 
unfriendly hearers as semper novum is a truism, for such is the 
natural and general composition of all large gatherings. ovum 
could only be defended if the reference had been to the hearers 
as to so many individuals, not, as is the case here, to their favora- 
ble or unfavorable attitude. towards the speaker. The suspicion 
that semper novum is an interpolation is, as in the former instances, 
again confirmed by the appearance of the transposition variant— 
semper plenum semper novum, #; semper novum semper plenum, 


semper novum novum 


C;' i. e. semper plenum, or rather semper plenum, as semper 
would naturally be added when ovum was inserted into the text. 

Finally I discuss three passages in which the corruption was 
doubtless due to an interlinear gloss. 


Ch. 8 ext.: ab ineunte adulescentia, #; ab ineunte aetate adules- 
centia, C. 

Thanks to the mechanical copyist of C, we are led to the 

discovery of a corruption which might otherwise have escaped 


notice. For it must be clear that adulescentia is nothing more 
than an interlinear explanation of ab ineunte aetate. Heraeus’ 


suggestion, therefore, to restore ab ineunte aetate as the genuine 
reading ought not to have been ignored by the editors of the 
Dialogus. 


Ch. 41, 22: ac deus aliquis vitas ac vestra tempora repente 
mutasset. 
Vestra has created a good deal of trouble which might have been 
avoided had the origin of the undoubtedly corrupt reading been 
discovered. Bekker suggested: vitas vestras ac tempora, Haase: 
tempora vestra, and Halm omits the pronoun altogether. The 
corruption was due, I feel convinced, to ves¢ra’s having been written 


'C (Cod. Farnesianus) has preserved the genuine reading as against all the 
other MSS in 5, 2; 16, 26; 30, 16, 23; 31, 4; 35, 22. 
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above the line tempora, but here the transposition variant which 
we might expect is not found. Whether the interlinear gloss was 
a correction of the scribe or an explanatory addition, cannot, of 
course, be decided with confidence. I rather incline to the latter 
view, as the sense is quite complete without the pronoun. 


Ch. 7,14: non solum apud negotiosos et rebus intentos, sed 
etiam apud iuvenes et adulescentes. 
iuvenes, ACDEV; vacuos, B, Vifp., Peter, Andr., Halm, 
J. Miller. 

There can be no doubt that zuvenes et adulescentes is not what 
Tacitus wrote, not because of the tautology, as is maintained, for 
this is no more objectionable than vetera et antiqua, novi et 
recentes, veteres et senes and similar synonymous collocations in 
the Dialogus, but because the expression involves the absurd 
assumption that zuvenes et adulescentes form the natural contrast 
to negotiosos et rebus intentos. Thesame fatal objection applies to 
vacuos et adulescentes, which is the reading so generally preferred, 
the variant in B being seized upon withavidity as the proper solu- 
tion of the difficulty, for here vacuz and adulescentes are in turn 
identified and opposed to megotiost and rebus intenti, an identifi- 
cation altogether unwarranted. The intended contrast is properly 
brought out, if we read: iuvenes VACUOs et adulescentes, i. e. 
‘not only among such as are occupied and engaged in business, 
but even among idle youths and young fellows.’ Vacuos, as its 
position shows, belongs to doth nouns. The archetypon doubt- 


vacuos 
less had it iuvenes et adulescentes. Owing probably to tie close 
resemblance between zuvenes and vacuos, or to illegibility, vacuos 
was ignored in most of our MSS, only B took the word into the 
text, which then drove out the word zuvenes, and this the more 
readily because this substantive seemed quite superfluous in con- 
junction with adulescentes, just as in the case discussed above the 
insertion of adulescentia caused the omission of aetate. For a 
similar neglect of a genuine interlinear correction, such as I here 


assume as an explanation of the reading in our MSS, cf. 38, 4: 
s. horas 
paucissimas horas, 4; p. horas s., C; paucissimas, A; paucis- 


simas, BDEV and 309, 12. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Ch. 10, 19: Sed tecum mihi, Materne, res est, quod cum natura 
tua in ipsam arcem eloquentiae ferat, errare mavis et summa 
adeptus in levioribus subsistis . . . ac tibi Nicostrati robur 
ac vires di dedissent, non paterer immanes illos et ad pugnam 
natos lacertos levitate iaculi aut iactu disci vanescere, sic nunc 
te ab auditoriis et theatris in forum et ad causas et ad vera 
proelia voco. 

The extreme fondness for evenly balanced clauses (oratio bimem- 
bris or trimembris) is well known to be one of the most character- 
istic stylistic features of the Dialogus (cp. Weinkauff, pp. 89-97). 
Mahly, Observat., etc., Basil. 1873, p. 21, and Knaut, Gymn. 
Progr., Magdeburg, 1879, p. 11, have, therefore, independently of 
each other, very justly demanded the deletion of ad causas, 
because these words abruptly destroy the oratio bimembris so 
carefully worked out in the above passage. Ad causas is also 
objectionable on internal grounds and looks suspiciously like an 
explanatory gloss to vera proelia. The editors of the Dialogus, 
with the solitary exception of Baehrens, have, however, com- 
pletely ignored the emendation in question, and this is the more 
remarkable as it can be demonstrated with well-nigh mathematical 
precision, not only that ad causas is an interpolation, but that 
Tacitus must have written 7 forum et vera proelia, with the fur- 
ther omission of ef ad, and this because of two reasons. 

In the first place, Tacitus mever varies the preposition with two 
substantives joined by et, ac or atque, if one and the same prepo- 
sition can do duty for both nouns. With disjunctive conjunctions, 
on the other hand, and in asyndetic collocations the ‘variatio’ of 
the preposition frequently occurs. Cf.e.g. Agr.5: nihil adpetere 
in iactationem, nihil ob formidinem; ibid. 24: in spem magis 
quam ob formidinem, and the examples cited by Drager, Syntax 
u. Styl d. Tac.? §104. It, therefore, follows that neither in forum 
et ad causas nor in forum et ad proelia is stylistically admissible. 

In the second place, ad causas et ad vera proelia, though the 
generally accepted reading, must also be rejected, because it 
flagrantly violates another similar law which Tacitus has imposed 
himself, namely this: When one and the same preposition can 
govern two nouns joined by et, ac or atque, the preposition is not 
REPEATED. With disjunctive conjunctions, however, and in 
asyndetic collocations, this stylistic economy is not rigidly adhered 
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to, and it is to this latter category only that. the examples cited by 
Nipperdey, Ann. II 68, and Drager, I. c. §103, belong. For out of 
252 instances of copulative collocations furnished by the Lex. 
Tac., only ¢hvee exceptions to the laws formulated above seem to 
occur. And even these will be seen on closer inspection to be 
only apparent, or at least justifiable on independent grounds. Cf. 
Germ. 24, 8: de libertate ac de corpore. Hist. I 51,9: ad usum 
et ad decus. In both these instances the repetition of the prepo- 
sition has the effect of strongly emphasizing the second word. 
Hist. I 74, 8: ad utrumque Germanicum exercitum et ad legionem 
Italicam easque quae Lugdini agebant, copias .. . misit. Here 
et joins two statements rather than two closely connected substan- 
tives, not to mention that the second ad follows at some distance 
from the first. 

We may, therefore, conclude that Tacitean usage imperatively 
calls for: sic nunc te ab auditoriis et theatris in forum et vera 
proelia voco. For zz froelia vocare, in place of ad, which is 
perhaps the more common construction, cp. e. g. Verg. Aen. 6, 
172: vocat in certamina divos. 

In the first part of the passage under discussion, the editors of 
the Dialogus have with singular unanimity accepted Acidalius’ 
emendation adepturus for adeptus of the MSS. I rather incline 
to the belief that Tacitus wrote: MOX summa adeptus, comparing 
Hist. II 82: plerosque senatorii ordinis honore percoluit (sc. Ves- 
pasianus) egregios viros et mox summa adeptos. 


Ch. 37, 17: nam multum interest, utrumne de furto aut formula 
et interdicto dicendum habeas an de ambitu, expilatis sociis 
et civibus trucidatis. 

An asyndeton followed by e/, though extremely rare in the 
smaller writings of Tacitus,’ occurs about seventy times in his later 
works. Now, an examination of all these instances reveals the 
interesting fact that this significant departure from classical usage 
is not due to mere caprice on the part of Tacitus, or to a lack of 
appreciation or understanding of the niceties of idiomatic diction 
so frequently met with in the writers of the Silver Age, but that 
the construction under notice is admissible only under certain 
definite conditions, thus affording an additional illustration, if any 


1 Drager, 1. c. 106, says: “ Fehit in den kleineren Schriften.” Cp., how- 
ever, Germ. 44,5: gentium insigne rotunda scuta, breves gladii et erga reges 
obsequium, and Germ. 30, 6: duriori genti corpora stricti artus, minax vultus 
et maior animi vigor. 
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indeed were needed, of the greatness of Tacitus as a stylistic 
artist. The conditions in which an ef-clause may follow an asyn- 
deton may be summarized under the following four heads: 

(1). If the asyndetic members belong closely together, the fol- 
lowing member may be joined to them by é?, provided it contains 
a new thought or a more general idea, or sums up. 

(2). If the last clause is composed of two parts joined by ac 
or gue. 

(3). If the last clause is amplified. 

(4). If the last clause, whether amplified or not, is not in what 
may be called syntactical symmetry with the preceding. 

Examples: (1). Germ. 30, 6; 44, 5, cited in the note. Hist. 
IV 1, 14: ubique lamenta conclamationes et (=and, in a word) 
fortuna captae urbis. Hist. 11 95,9: Polyclitos Patrobios et vetera 
odiorum nominaaequabat. Ann. 1, 25,6: murmur incertum, atrox 
clamor et (=and then) repente quies. Ann. 4, 32, 10: immota 
pax, maestae urbis res et (=and yet) princeps incuriosus erat. 
Ann. 4, 38, 10: socios cives et deos ipsos precor. Hist. I 36, 12: 
nec deerat Otho protendens manus, adorare vulgum, iacere oscula 
et (=and in fact) omnia serviliter (sc. facere) pro dominatione. 

(2). Hist. I 50, 12: Pharsaliam Philippos et Perusiam ac Muti- 
nam. Hist. V 12, 4: fons perennis aquae, cavati sub terra montes 
et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus. Ann. 11, 35, 15: 
Titium Proculum ... indicium offerentem, Vettium Valentem 
confessum et Pompeium Urbicum ac Saufeium Trogum, etc. 

(3). Hist. 1 51, 28: odio, metu et ubi vires suas respexerant, 
securitate. Ann. I, 32, 13: vigilias, stationes et si qua alia 
praesens usus indixerat, ipsi partiebantur. Ann. 2, 56, 8: venatu, 
epulis et quae alia barbari celebrant. Ann. 15, 55, 5: urgens 
periculum, graves coniuratos et cetera quae audierat aut coniecta- 
verat docet. 

(4). Ann. 13, 8, 18: corpore ingens, verbis magnificis et super 
experientiam sapientiamque validus. Hist. III 9, 14: (Messalla) 
claris maioribus, egregius ipse et qui solus ad id bellum artes 
bonas allulisset. Hist. II 59, 11: Blaesus Lugdunensis Galliae 
rector, genere illustri, largus animo et par opibus. Also justified 
by Rule 1: genere illustri and largus animo belonging together. 
Ann. 1, 3, 3: Agrippam, ignobilem loco, bonum militia et victoriae 
socium ... extulit. 

Such then being the consistent usage of Tacitus, it must be 
plain, quite apart from another consideration presently to be men- 
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tioned, that de ambitu comitiorum, expilatis sociis et civibus truci- 
datis cannot be the genuine reading, for soczzs and civibus belong 
as closely together as in the passage of the Annals cited above or 
as formula et interdicto immediately preceding. We have, there- 
fore, a flagrant violation of Rule 1. Again, it must be apparent 
even to the most casual reader that it was the writer’s evident 
intention to establish a perfect equilibrium between the two clauses, 
but this is rudely upset by the reading of our MSS. Now both 
of the objections urged against the genuineness of the received text, 
either one of which being sufficient to prove its falsity, are at once 
done away with if we suppose an auf to have been omitted 
between améitu and expilatis, and I therefore write: Utrumne 
de furto aut formula et interdicto dicendum habeas an de ambitu 
aut expilatis sociis et civibus trucidatis. 


Ch. 37 ext.: et illis nobilitata (sc. eloquentia) discriminibus in 
ore hominum agit quorum ea natura est ut secura velint. 

velint—o Roth; nolint, Rhenanus, Peter; elevent, Walther; 

sileant, Andresen olim; ut dubia laudent, secura nolint, Ag77- 
cola probante Lipsio; ut d.|.s.malint, Acédalius ; secura sibi aliis 
lubrica velint, P. Voss; ut aliis dubia sibi ut secura velint, Ritfer; 
ut ancipitia non secura velint, Schopen ; ut secura sibi, aliis 
dubia velint, Bozsszer; ut dubiis interesse,securi velint, Wahl; 
securi (ve/ secura) spectare aliena pericula velint, Vah/en ; 
securi ipsi aliorum cernere per. velint, Baehrvens ; securi ipsi 
spect. al. per. velint, Halm,* EF. Wolff; ut secura velint, peri- 
culosa extollant, John; ut secura oderint, incerta velint, 
Goelzer; ut secura velint, fortia laudent, JZ Schafer (De 
iteratis ap. Theognidem distichis, Diss., Halle, 1891). Lacu- 
nam indicant, Michaelis, Nipperdey, I. Miiller. 

It will be seen that scholars have been quick to avail themselves 
of the splendid opportunity for conjectural guess-work opened 
up to them by Agricola’s suspicion of a lacuna, and yet the neces- 
sity of its existence has never been demonstrated, the more so as 
Rhenanus’ easy emendation of ve/int into nolint is eminently satis- 
factory. But granting a deeper corruption of our text, it cannot 
be denied that Vahlen’s ingenious conjecture is entitled to the 
palm. Halm* and E. Wolff have accordingly not hesitated to 
accept it, with the addition of 7psi suggested by Baehrens. The 
sentence as formulated by these critics seems, however, to be 
objectionable by reason of its very noticeable rhythmical cadence 
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,v+). If, therefore, secura nolint 
must needs be rejected, I should prefer to read: securi ipsi aliena 
pericula spectare velint which has the additional advantage of 
bringing the principally emphatic words into juxtaposition. 


P. 330. Nissen, Zeitsch. f. Alterth., 1841, No. 104, conjectured: 
et illa quae diu ... grata sint, gratiora. But this emendation 
lacks the paleographical simplicity and probability of the reading 
proposed in the text. Ibid. read: victo ridens. 

P. 334, read: in ¢he words; p. 336, for 8, 15. 37. 38 read &, 12, 37, 38; 
p. 340, 1. 11, write Azs for their; p. 342, transpose ubertas and 
abundantia; p. 342, note, read Knaut and Cornelissen . . . they, 
therefore, read imitantur; p. 343, add 39,9 debilitatur ac fran- 
gitur eloquentia (first weakened and then broken); p. 344, read: 
that a totally superfluous autem. Ibid. A. Lange for P. Langen. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


IV.—GOETHE’S ‘ELPENOR.’ 


Any connection between Goethe’s dramatic fragment and the 
Elpenor in Homer’s Odyssey does not extend beyond the title of 
the German play. Butthe chief characters bear the familiar classical 
names Antiope and Lykus. The Greek story of Antiope is given 
in the fables of Hyginus, numbers VII and VIII; a book with 
which Goethe was familiar. The outline of the plot of the Ger- 
man play, as far as the fragment proceeds, is somewhat simpler 
than that presented in these ancient stories. The widowed queen 
Antiope, while on a journey with her infant son and attendants, 
has been robbed of this son by a well organized band, who slay 
the attendants and leave her helpless. She applies in her distress 
to her brother-in-law Lykus, who reports a vain search for the 
robbers. On visiting Lykus, after some years have elapsed, 
Antiope sees Elpenor, the young son of Lykus, and is strangely 
attracted to him, as though he were her own child. Lykus, who 
is described by her as ambitious and desirous of rule, is per- 
suaded to entrust his son to Antiope during his early youth, in 
return for islands which she pawns to him and her promise to 
remain a widow and to make Elpenor her heir. At the opening of 
the play the time has arrived for the father to claim his son, and 
Lykus is hourly expected with his company. Antiope, in a part- 
ing interview with Elpenor, recites her wrongs to him, and he 
takes upon himself a vow—which he apparently as readily forgets 
—to avenge her upon those who have robbed her of her son. 
In the second act the servant of Lykus, Polymetis, appears in 
advance of his master’s company. We learn from his monologues 
that crimes yet unavenged have been committed by him. Elpenor 
is the son of Antiope, stolen from his mother at Lykus’ command. 
Polymetis further holds in concealment in the mountains a creature 
described as ‘ein Ungeheuer, das dich (Elpenor) zerreissen kann,’ 
and this can be no other than the son of Lykus. 

Polymetis, the vicious instrument, now repents only because he 
feels his value to Lykus to be nolonger what it was ‘in den ersten, 
den verworrnen Zeiten.’ Ignorant of his master’s motives and 
necessities, he feels himself henceforth the despised agent of 
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crimes, and hopes to rise again in importance by creating dire 
dissensions in this royal house. His apparent purpose is now to 
reveal the past to Antidpe, and the fragment closes with a sum- 
mons to this terrible past : 
‘ Hervor aus euren Griiften, 

Ihr alten Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten, 

Wo ihr gefangen lebt! Die schwere Schuld erstirbt nicht! 

Auf! Umgebt mit dumpfem Nebel 

Den Thron, der tiber Grabern aufgebaut ist, 

Dass Entsetzen, wie ein Donnerschlag, 

Durch alle Busen fahre! 

Freude verwandelt in Knirschen ! 

Und vor den ausgestreckten Armen 

Scheitre die Hoffnung !’ 


The action of the play, as described, occupies two acts and has 
gone forward during the morning hours of a single day. Lykus 
is expected to arrive at noon. It is probable that the evening was 
to witness the close of the action and that the scene was to be 
confined to the palace of Antiope and the immediate surroundings. 

Goethe composed the fragment in the years 1781 and 1783, but 
seemed to lose all active interest in it from 1783 to 1806, when it 
was printed among his collected works as ‘ Elpenor, ein Trauer- 
spiel. Fragment.’ From the fact that Goethe allowed Riemer to 
reduce his free rhythmical prose in the original fragment to blank 
verse, it has recently been supposed that the latter also added the 
title ‘ Trauerspiel’ and wrote out the list of persons in the drama. 
Arguments have accordingly been advanced to prove the piece a 
‘Festspiel,’ and the son of Lykus has been formally added to the 
list of characters. But if Riemer made out this list on the basis 
of the fragment alone (Seuffert, Archiv XIV 391), why does he 
introduce ‘Jiinglinge’ and Lykus, who do not appear? The answer 
that the approach of the youths with Lykus is announced by 
Polymetis would not render Riemer’s failure to include the son of 
Lykus in the list more easily explainable by those who deem his 
presence on the stage necessary to the action. It seems evident 
that the list of characters, whether constructed by Goethe or Rie- 
mer, gives the complete number for the whole play as he con- 
ceived it. The son of Lykus is excluded from the stage, but 
very probably shares passively in the reported action, as suggested 
by Seuffert.' 


1Archiv XIV 394-395 ; Vierteljahrschr. f. Litt. Gesch. IV 116. 
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The slight results which the ‘ Elpenor’ fragment has thus far 
yielded to critical study seem scarcely to justify the amount of 
labor bestowed. The two acts which Goethe finished have been 
minutely analyzed and the literatures of Greece, Italy, France, 
China have supplied nearly or remotely related plots. These 
have been made to suggest, with varying degrees of probability, 
the ideas and situations on which the play is supposed to be 
founded. 

This is all; for the ingenious attempts that have been made to 
construct the story, and to exhibit the action of the drama as a 
whole, convey in most cases the impression of a remote probability 
and are at best only convincing in details. The most remarkable 
feature of these theories is the fact that no two propounders of a 
continuation agree. Now it is Elpenor who slays his reputed 
father, now he lays hands on himself; or, again, the concealed 
reputed son of Antiope falls a victim to Elpenor’s vow of ven- 
geance or is murdered at the command of Lykus; or, finally, 
Lykus makes away with himself. In nearly every case the ele- 
ment of proportion, furnished by the scope and action of the two 
completed acts, the strict economy of time and the truly classical 
limitations in the number of characters, is ignored. Gaps of years 
occur between the scenes, and the stage is filled with wars and 
adventures and armies and plots enough to construct a trilogy. 
Even where this disparity is noted, the previous arguments remain 
unmodified. The article of G. Kettner, Preuss. Jahrbiicher, Vol. 
67, is the only one entirely free from such extravagancies, but 
Kettner unfortunately fails to perceive, and even expressly denies 
(p. 170), any close connection between the drama and Goethe’s 
own life. 

This state of things is due, in the first instance, to the supposition 
that Goethe would have followed out a plot similar to that of the 
Greek story, in some one of its forms. But such a course is for- 
eign to Goethe’s thought. The names Philemon and Baucis, for 
instance, were applied to the aged couple in the second part of 
Faust, with no other idea than to give added dignity to the type 
they represent.’ ‘Iphigenie’ (1779) furnishes an example ofa tragic 


'Cf. ‘Eckermann’s Gesprache,’ 6 Juni 1831: ‘Mein Philemon und Baucis 
. hat mit jenem berihmten Paare des Alterthums und der sich daran kniipfenden 
Sage nichts zu thun. Ich gab meinem Paare bloss jene Namen, um die Char- 
aktere dadurch zu heben. Es sind ahnliche Personen und ahnliche Verh4ltnisse 
und da wirken denn die 4ahnlichen Namen durchaus giinstig.’ 


. 
. 
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plot in which fate is appeased and complete reconciliation is 
effected by purely human means. Morsch, ‘Vorgeschichte von 
Goethes Iphigenie’ (Vierteljahrschrift f. Litt. Gesch. IV 80-115), 
has given the history of the dramatic treatment of the subject in 
modern literatures, and this only serves to bring out the uniquely 
human element of Goethe’s work in stronger relief. The ‘Iphi- 
genie in Delphi,’ which drew tears from Goethe at the moment 
when he clearly perceived the plot, was to furnish on Greek soil 
a more complete reconciliation still: ‘eine Wiedererkennung, 
dergleichen nicht viel sollen aufzuweisen sein.’ Goethe writes 
from Bologna, 18 Oct. 1786, to Frau von Stein: ‘Wenn diese 
Scene gelingt, so ist nicht leicht etwas Grosseres und Rthrenderes 
auf dem Theater gesehen worden.’’ 

Goethe’s ‘ Elpenor’ was similarly intended to expound a theme 
of reconciliation. 

The more recent studies of the fragment have made no progress 
in this direction. The most humane of them, that of G. Kettner, 
demands at the very least the death of Lykus by his own hand. 
Zarncke gives’? the course of the action as follows: Polymetis 
produces the reputed son of Antiope. Lykus causes him to be 
put out of the way and perceives too late that he has mur- 
dered his own son. The recognition of Elpenor as king of the 
undivided empire is then to form the close of the play. Zarncke’s 
theory, which has profoundly influenced every subsequent study, 
makes out of ‘ Elpenor’ a piece planned and written for the court 
at Weimar, on the occasion of the birth of the crown prince 
(Febry. 3, 1783) and the ‘churching’ of Duchess Luise on the 
ninth of the following month. It is known that Goethe began 
‘Elpenor’ in 1781,° when a prince was expected, and that he now 
(1783)* rewrites the scenes then completed, changes the plot, 
and hopes to finish the whole in good time for an after-celebra- 
tion of the happy event. Zarncke further cites Goethe’s letter to 
Knebel, March 3, 1783: ‘Die Herzogin ist gar wohl und gliick- 
lich, denn freilich konnte der Genuss, der ihr bisher fehlte, ihr 


' Cf. Joh. Vahlen, ‘ Aristoteles und Goethe,’ Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad., 
Vol. 75, p. 222; Scherer, ‘Goethe’s Iphig. in Delphi,’ Aufsatze tiber Goethe, 

* Jubilaumsschrift zur 50-jahr. Wiederkehr des Tages, welcher einst K. A. 
Hase der Universitat Jena zufiihrte, zam 15 Juli 1880. Leipzig. 

® Goethe’s Tagebticher I, Weimar, 1887, p. 130. . 

‘Briefe an Frau von Stein, 19 Aug. 1781; 1, 2, § Marz 1783; Brief an 
Knebel, 3 Marz 1783 (Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Knebel, 1774-1832, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1851). 
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durch nichts anderes gegeben werden.’ The correspondences 
between this and similar expressions in the letter with certain 
verses in the drama are held by Zarncke to confirm his theory.’ 

Against this there are grave objections. 

Goethe’s art is symbolical.? The element of the unknown in his 
poetry formsa great background of symbolism, while the foreground 
is clear and plain. He rarely bases his art upon personifications of 
abstract notions (allegory) and never anticipates the results of 
experience in his dramatic characters. His works present no 
analogies to a plot which should anticipate for a new-born prince- 
ling his arrival at the summit of his career. 

An equally serious objection to Zarncke’s theory lies in the fact 
that Goethe’s works, especially at this period, are a portrayal— 
in more or less symbolical fashion—of his own life-problems. 
He composed slight plays like ‘Lila’ for ducal birthdays, but 
works of the depth and scope of ‘Elpenor’® find in high fes- 
tivals and the ebb and flow of ducal matrimonial content only 
their occasion, but by no means their explanation. It must be 
allowed—confirmatory evidence of this will be adduced later on— 
that the drama ‘ Elpenor’ contains references tothe Duchess Luise ; 
but all-important as this turning point in her life had been, Goethe 
was more profoundly interested in a greater crisis in his own. 

The letter in the Goethe-Knebel correspondence next preced- 
ing the one on which Zarncke hangs his argument reveals in 
Goethe a condition of mind which effectually excludes ‘Elpenor’ 
from the category in which recent critics have placed it, unless we 
are to suppose that Goethe, in this one instance, excluded himself 
and his own fates from a dramatic production of large scope in 
which he at that time took keen interest. The letter, dated Nov. 
21, 1782, is too important to curtail: 

‘Alle Briefe an mich seit 1772 und viele Papiere jener Zeiten 
liegen bei mir in Packen ziemlich ordentlich gebunden; ich son- 
dere sie ab und lasse sie heften. Welch ein Anblick! mir wirds 


1Zarncke’s pamphlet, of which only fifty copies were struck off, was not 
accessible, and I have been obliged to resort to abstracts of it found in other 
articles. 

*Cf. Scherer, Aufsatze itiber Goethe, Berlin, 1886, p. 256. 

3Apollonius von Maltitz reports Goethe as saying in 1828: ‘Ich habe eine 
Vorliebe fiir dieses Fragment ; auf atesem Wege hatte ich fortfahren sollen, 
wenn ich den Deutschen ein Theater hatte schenken wollen.’ W. von Bieder- 
mann, ‘Goethes Gespriche,’ VI 369. Cf. V. Hehn, Goethe-Jahrbuch, VI 


207-209. 
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doch manchmal heiss dabei. Aber ich lasse nicht ab, ich will 
diese zehn Jahre vor mir liegen sehen, wie ein langes durchwan- 
dertes Thal vom Hiigel gesehen wird. Meine jetzige Stimmung 
macht diese Operation ertraglich und mdglich. Ich seh es als 
einen Wink des Schicksals an. Auf alle Weise machts Epoche in 
mir. ... Abends bin ich bei der Stein und habe nichts Verbor- 
genes vor ihr... . Der Herzog hat seine Existenz im Hetzen 
und Jagen. . . . Die Herzogin ist stille, lebt das Hofleben, 
beide sehe ich selten. Und so fange ich an mir selber wieder zu 
leben und mich wieder zu erkennen. Der Wahn, die schénen 
Korner, die in meinem und meiner Freunde Dasein reifen, miissten 
auf diesen Boden gesat, und jene himmlischen Juwelen kénnten 
in die irdischen Kronen dieser Fiirsten gefasst werden, hat mich 
ganz verlassen und ich finde mein jugendliches Glick wieder- 
hergestellt. Wie ich mir in meinem vaterlichen Hause nicht ein- 
fallen liess, die Erscheinungen der Geister und die juristische Praxin 
zu verbinden, eben so getrennt lass’ ich jetzt den Geheimderat 
und mein anderes selbst, ohne das ein Geh. R. sehr gut bestehen 
kann. Nur im innersten meiner Plane und Vorsatze und Unter- 
nehmungen bleib ich mir geheimnissvoll selbst getreu und kniipfe 
so wieder mein gesellschaftliches, politisches, moralisches und 
poetisches Leben in einen verborgenen Knoten zusammen. Sapi- 
enti sat.’ 

In 1781, ten years had elapsed since Goethe, in Strassburg and 
Frankfurt, entered upon his real career. But this period must be 
divided into two lustrums, the first of which represents Goethe’s 
years of ‘Sturm und Drang,’ and the second the years of his novi- 
tiate’ in his relation to Frau von Stein. The ‘looking before and 
after,’ so frequent in his intimate correspondence during the year 
1781, is to be attributed to three causes: the expiration of the 
period referred to above, considerations as to the continuance of 
his stay in Weimar, and his affection for Frau von Stein. These 
causes really melt into one. In an important letter of Frau Rat 
to Goethe, June 17, 1781,7 Merck, who was still to Goethe ‘der 
Geselle, der reizt,’ is reported at his old business: ‘Auf alle Faille 
sollten Sie (Goethe’s mother) suchen ihn wieder her zu kriegen; 
das dortige infame Klima ist ihm gewiss nicht zutriglich; die 
Hauptsache hat er zu stande gebracht; der Herzog ist nun wie 
er sein soll; das andre Dreckwesen kann ein anderer thun, dazu 


1 Letter to Frau v. Stein, 12 March, 1781. 
*Briefe von Goethes Mutter an ihren Sohn, etc., Weimar, 1889, p. 2-7. 
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ist Goethe zu gut u. s. w.’ Frau Rat, apprehensive from her 
point of view, writes: ‘Lieber Sohn! Ein wort fiir tausend! Du 
musst am besten wissen was dir nutzt. Daich.. . dir gute und 
ruhige Tage verschaffen kénnte, so kannst du leicht denken, wie 
sehr mich das schmerzen wiirde, wenn du Gesundheit und Krifte 
in deinem Dienste zusetzen solltest.’ 

Goethe’s remarkable answer’ was written Aug. 11, 1781, the 
very day on which, as his ‘ Tagebuch’ informs us, he began ‘ Elpe- 
nor.’ After soothing her fears, he continues in the strain of a 
soliloquy: ‘Sie erinnern sich der letzten Zeiten die ich bei Ihnen, 
eh ich hierherging, zubrachte; unter solchen fortwahrenden 
Umstiinden wiirde ich gewiss zu Grunde gegangen sein. Das 
Unverhiltniss des engen und langsam bewegten biirgerlichen 
Kreises zu der Weite und Geschwindigkeit meines Wesens hatte 
mich rasend gemacht. Bei der lebhaften Einbildung und Ahnung 
menschlicher Dinge ware ich doch immer unbekannt mit der 
Welt und in einer ewigen Kindheit geblieben, welche meist durch 
Eigendiinkel und alle verwandte Fehler sich und andern uner- 
traglich wird. Wie viel gliicklicher war es, mich in ein Ver- 
hialtniss versetzt zu sehen, dem ich von keiner Seite gewachsen 
war, wo ich durch manche Febler des Unbegriffs und der Ubereil- 
ung mich und andere kennen zu lernen Gelegenheit genug hatte, 
wo ich, mir selbst und dem Schicksal iiberlassen, durch so viele 
Priifungen ging die vielen hundert Menschen nicht ndtig sein 
mégen, deren ich aber zu meiner Ausbildung dusserst bediirftig 
war. Und noch jetzt, wie koénnte ich mir, nach meiner Art zu. 
sein, einen gliicklichern Zustand wiinschen, als einen der fiir mich 
etwas Unendliches hat?’ 

There are no entiies in Goethe’s ‘ Tagebuch’ from January to 
July, 1781. He resumes the wonted practice on August tst with 
the following: ‘Es thut mir leid, dass ich bisher versiumt habe 
aufzuzeichnen. Dies halbe Jahr war mir sehr merkwiirdig. Von 
heut an will ich fortfahren.’ 

Not at once does Goethe gain the courage and equipoise for 
this new life. He writes to Karl August, from Ilmenau, 5 July: 
‘Die Welt ist voll Thorheit, Dumpfheit, Inkonsequenz und Unge- 
rechtigkeit; es gehdrt viel Mut dazu diesen nicht das Feld zu 
raumen und sich beiseite zu begeben.’ On the 8th, from the same 
place, to Frau von Stein: ‘Mein Geist wird kleinlich und hat an 


1 Briefe, Bd. 5, Weimar, 1889, pp. 178-181. 
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nichts Lust. Einmal gewinnen Sorgen die Oberhand, einmal der 
Unmut, und ein béser Genius missbraucht meiner Entfernung 
von euch, schildert mir die lastige Seite meines Zustandes, und 
rit mir mich durch die Flucht zu retten; bald aber fiihl ich 
dass ein Blick, ein Wort von dir alle diese Nebel verscheuchen 
kann.’ Not until the year 1783 do we find Goethe entirely 
pledged to his new course in the old surroundings. In Septem- 
ber the poem ‘Ilmenau,’ written for the duke’s birthday, draws 
the sum of his educational experiences with the duke since 1776, 
and pronounces an eloquent and noble eulogy upon the man Karl 
August. 

But whatever of irresolution as to his public and social position 
had been apparent in Goethe since 1781, there had been none in 
his affections. In 1781, July 8th, he wrote to Frau von Stein: 
‘In sorglichen Augenblicken angstigt mich dein Fuss (she was 
suffering from a sprain) und deiner Kinder Husten. Wir sind 
wohl verheiratet, das heisst: durch ein Band verbunden wovon 
der Zettel aus Liebe und Freude, der Eintrag aus Kreuz, Kum- 
mer und Elend besteht. Adieu, griisse Steinen. Hilf mir glauben 
und hoffen.’ 

From the beginning of 1781 it was Frau von Stein, and what 
the name implies, that kept Goethe in Weimar and at his post. 

The change in the tone of Goethe’s letters to her from this 
time is well known, and indicates a change in their relations. He 
speaks of his novitiate as now closed. In years past, writers were 
not lacking who indulged in sinister glosses when commenting on 
this period, but this has for the most part been lived down. 
Present opinion on the subject is well expressed by Erich Schmidt :' 
‘Uber formliche Anklageschriften gegen Frau von Stein braucht 
sich niemand zu erhitzen: sie sind klanglos zum Orkus hinabge- 
gangen.’ The matter calls for another explanation. Goethe’s 
changed tone, happiness and serenity alternating with tender 
solicitude, the utter absence of a lover’s impatience and petulance, 
marks the entrance into his most ideal period (1781-1786), the 
period of renunciation, of duties accepted and fulfilled, of taking 
in sail ;? the period during which, without binding them, he con- 


* Tagebiicher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von Stein und Herder 
Weimar, 1886, p. xxviii Anm. 

** Ich werde zuriickkehren und in meinem Hause, in meinem Baumgarten, 
mitten unter den Meinigen sagen: Hier oder nirgends ist Amerika!’ Wilh. 
Meister, VII 3. 
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sidered himself bound to Frau von Stein and her Fritz, as one is 
bound to wife and son. March 12, 1781, he wrote: ‘Meine Seele 
ist fest an die deine angewachsen, ich mag keine Worte machen, 
du weisst dass ich von dir unzertrennlich bin und dass weder 
Hohes noch Tiefes mich zu scheiden vermag. Ich wollte dass es 
irgend ein Geliibde oder Sakrament gabe, dass mich dir auch 
sichtlich und gesetzlich zu eigen machte ; wie werth sollie es mir 
sein !’ 

If Goethe’s references to Frau von Stein’s children in the earlier 
part of their correspondence might lead to the belief that he con- 
sidered them avenues of approach to her, all that is now changed. 
Fritz von Stein, born 1773, and now of precisely the age we 
may suppose Elpenor to have reached when the play opens, 
becomes Goethe’s ward, and for the time being his ‘son.’ Fritz 
accompanies him on all his journeys, to Ilmenau, Leipzig, Jena, 
the Harz, and is taught by him with the remarkable pedagogical 
_ skill, insight and patience which rendered Goethe unique in this 
field.' Soon (May 18, 1783) we hear that Herr von Stein is to be 
consulted about transferring the boy to Goethe’s charge entirely. 
He is soon installed in the house of the latter, and henceforth, up 
to the Italian journey, belongs more to Goethe than to his mother. 
Even during this journey one of Goethe’s keenest regrets was hav- 
ing left Fritz behind. The boy remained six months in the poet’s 
house alone, and was called home only because Goethe’s stay in Italy 
threatened to be indefinitely prolonged.® Friedrich von Stein wrote 
many years later in his autobiographical sketch:* ‘Ich war etwa 9 
Jahr, als mich Goethe zu sich in sein Haus nahm, welches ich die 
gliicklichste Periode meines Lebens nennen darf.... Unendlich 
war die Sorge und Liebe, mit der er mich behandelte und ich ver- 
danke ihm sehr viel in dieser gliicklichen Epoche von 1782-1786, 
wo er nach Italien reiste.’ Goethe writes to Frau von Stein, May 
25, 1783: ‘du weisst doch wie sehr ich dich auch in ihm liebe und 
wie ich mich freue dies Pfand von dir zu haben.’ Sept. 5, 1785: 


1Adolf Langguth, Goethe als Paidagog, Halle, 1887, p. 200 f. 

* Tagebiicher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von Stein, 1886, p. 7. 

3* Dass Fritz nicht mehr in meinem Hause ist, betriibt mich. Ich glaubte 
es recht gut gemacht zu haben. Ich hatte ihn in meine Stube installirt und 
Seideln bei ihm zu schlafen bestellt. Es sei das letzte Mal, wills Gott, dass ich 
stumm ein solch Unternehmen ausfiihre; mége mir doch ein guter Genius 
immer die Lippe offen halten.’ Dec. 29,1786. Tagebiicher und Briefe, etc., 
245. 
* Langguth, p. 68. 
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‘Ich habe eine recht elterliche Liebe zu ihm.’ Oct. 1, 1781, he 
had written: ‘ Fritzens Urteil iiber die Menschen ist unglaublich 
richtig. Nur miissen wir suchen zu hindern dass ihn das Gliick 
nicht iibermiitig mache.’ This seems as though written fresh 
from the composition of ‘ Elpenor.’ 

We have already seen that the drama was begun Aug. 11, 1781. 
On the nineteenth, Goethe writes: ‘Schon den ganzen Morgen 
bin ich dir nah, meine Beste, und hatte geschrieben und geschickt, 
wenn mich nicht die Geister an mein neues Stiick gefiihrt hatten. 
Die zweite Scene wird heute wohl fertig. Adieu, ich bleibe und 
wohne in deiner Liebe umd es ist mir schon dass deine Phantasie 
mich mit dem Onkel' zusammenschmilzt. Adieu, ich seh dich 
noch heute.’ 

No one appears to have noticed the passage now given in italics 
save the editors of the correspondence, who take extraordinary 
pains to explain it in three several ways, all betraying a high 
degree of editorial desperation. Fielitz finally denies that the 
reference can be to characters in ‘Elpenor.’ Why not? Inaletter 
which from beginning to end speaks only of ‘Elpenor’ and of the 
poet’s love for Frau von Stein, this reference, couched in poetical 
phrase which precludes any connection with living persons or 
with any ordinary character in literature, must be set down at 
once as pertaining solely to ‘Elpenor.’ . Any other explanation 
must assume at once the burden of proof. Had it occurred to any 
One to associate Goethe with the character of Lykus,’ Elpenor’s 
reputed father, but really his uncle, this reference would have 
been received as obvious and indisputable. The loose but 

' The use of ‘uncle’ instead of ‘ Lykus’ may be an instance of Goethe’s end- 
less reservations, when writing of ‘Geheimnisse auf dem Lebenspfade,’ even 
to the friend from whom he had now no secrets (letter to Knebel, Nov. 21, 1782). 
‘Der Poet deutet auf die Stelle hin.’ But there is, more probably, a connec- 
tion between this use and the later symbolism of the typical names of characters 
in ‘die nattirliche Tochter’; cf. K. J. Schréer, Deutsche Nat. Litt., Vol. go, 
P 259. 

* W. von Biedermann thought that Goethe intended, under the relationship of 
Elpenor to Antiope, to symbolize his own to Frau von Stein. This very inter- 
esting approach to the present theory was not accessible in the original essay 
and is known to me only through the references to it in von Biedermann’s 
Goethe Forschungen, Neue Folge (1886), pp. 133,157. The ‘geheime spring- 
ende Punkt’ of the whole conception (the identity of Lykus and Goethe) is 
still lacking, but it is due to the distinguished Goethe-scholar to mention his 


discovery here, and to note, in passing, Seuffert's mincing reference to it 
(Archiv, XIV 392). 
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unbroken chain of evidence already presented has rendered a con- 
nection between Goethe and the father-uncle of Elpenor at least 
fairly probable, even without Goethe’s own statement. With it, 
the theory appears to rest upon a solid foundation of fact, and 
future criticism, whether directed towards the explanation of the 
action of the play, or towards the symbolisms which Goethe has 
here half concealed and half revealed, should proceed from this 
‘eminenter Fall.’’ 

The former task, though important, must be passed by for the 
present. The latter directs our attention at once to a remarkable 
series of illustrations of this same ‘eminenter Fall,’ scattered 
through Goethe’s works. 

The poetical epistle to Frau von Stein, 14 April 1776, is the 
starting point of the most remarkable chapter of sincere love- 
sophistry in the history of literature. Although Goethe, already 
in the first months of their correspondence, speaks of ‘das 
reinste, schonste, wahrste Verhiiltniss, das ich ausser meiner 
Schwester je zu einem Weibe gehabt,’ although his letters to 
her have been called ‘die schénsten Liebesbriefe, die je aus der 
Feder eines Mannes geflossen sind,’* yet the important outcome 
of the relationship for literature lies in the fact that above the 
chaplet with which he is continually encircling her changeless 
brows there floats an aureole of gloriously shifting hues; and 
it is through the mild light of this symbolical halo* that we 
are to view the silent yet speaking face in his works. In the 
epistle referred to, a mysterious future and a more mysterious, 
unearthly past quite outweigh the present :* 


Warum gabst du (i. e. fate) uns die tiefen. Blicke, 
Unsre Zukunft ahnungsvoll zu schau’n ? 


Sag, was will das Schicksal uns bereiten ? 
Sag, wie band es uns so rein genau? 


' Goethe characterizes the symbolical as made up of ‘eminente Faille, die 
in einer charakteristischen Maniigfaltigkeit als Representanten von vielen 
anderen bestehen, eine gewisse Totalitat in sich schliessen, eine gewisse Reihe 
fordern, Ahnliches und Fremdes in meinem Geiste aufregen und so von aussen 
wie von innen auf eine gewisse Einheit und Allheit Anspruch machen.’ 

* Erich Schmidt, ‘ Charakteristiken,’ 1886, p. 308. 

3 Edmund Hoefer and the rest would have voted for a ‘ nettle-wreath’ rather 
than a ‘halo’; but it is enough to ask, which figure of speech Goethe would 
have deemed more appropriate ? 

422 April 1776: ‘Hier ein Zeichen dass ich lebe, ‘ass ich Sie liebe, und 
immer Ihr Voriger, Gegenwiartiger, und Zukiinftiger ’ 
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Ach, du warst in abgelebten Zeiten 

Meine Schwester oder meine Frau. 

Kanntest jeden Zug in meinem Wesen, 
Spahtest, wie die reinste Nerve klingt, 
Konntest mich mit einem Blicke lesen, 

Den so schwer ein sterblich Aug’ durchdringt. 
Tropftest Massigung dem heissen Blute, 
Richtetest den wilden, irren Lauf, 

Und in deinen Engelsarmen ruhte 

Die zerstérte Brust sich wieder auf. 


Und von allem dem schwebt ein Erinnern 

Nur noch um das ungewisse Herz, 

Fihlt die alte Wahrheit ewig gleich im Innern, 
Und der neue Zustand wird ihm Schmerz. 


Aside from the splendor of these lines, most readers may have 
seen in the thought only the elegiac expression of a universal 


sentiment. 
‘Jeder Jiingling sehnt sich so zu lieben, 


Jedes Madchen so geliebt zu sein.’ 
But with Goethe the lines do not express sentiment or allegory, 
but ‘quick-coming fancies,’ which for twelve years strive to com- 
plete, and in varied shapes to glorify an insufficient reality. 

It is well known that in Iphigenie (1779) the relation of the 
heroine to Orestes is intended by Goethe to be exactly typical of 
his usual conception of his own relation to Frau von Stein.’ But 
before this time, in 1776, two other variations of the idea occur 
which already suggest ‘Elpenor.’ Concerning the first of these, 
‘der Falke,’® Goethe writes, 8 Aug. 1776: ‘meine Giovanna wird 
viel von Lili haben, du erlaubst mir aber dass ich einige Tropfen 
deines Wesens drein giesse, nur so viel es braucht um zu tingiren. 

Vielleicht macht mirs einige Augenblicke wohl, meine ver- 
klungenen Leiden als Drama zu verkehren.’ The story is in brief 
as follows: Federigo, a young nobleman, has ruined himself by 
presents and outlays for the beautiful but careless and thankless 
widow, Monna Giovanna. Her boy desires to have Federigo’s 
falcon, now the latter’s dearest possession, and falls sick from 
longing for it. Giovanna visits Federigo, intending to prefer her 
boy’s request while they are at dinner. Federigo, in straits to 


‘Letters to Frau von Stein, Febry. 23, April 16,1776. K. J. Schréer, in 
Deutsche Nat. Litt., Bd. go, xvii ff. 

*From Boccaccio’s Decameron, 5,9. It was never completed by Goethe ; 
cf. Letter, 12 August 1776. 
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receive his visitor worthily, sacrifices his precious bird for their 
meal. When all has been explained, Giovanna marries her poor, 
but faithful lover. Erich Schmidt’ has pointed out that, while the 
pretentious dame of the earlier scenes corresponds to Lili,’ the 
widow and mother on her farm is Frau von Stein at Kochberg, 
and poor Federigo in his hovel is Goethe in his ‘Gartenhaus’ at 
Weimar. We must also recognize, in the petulant child, Fritz von 
Stein himself (now three years old), who by his very childish 
naughtiness brings Giovanna and Federigo together. We shall 
meet Felix under precisely similar conditions in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
and I am persuaded that Goethe intended Elpenor to perform the 
same office for Lykus and Antiope, though in more tragic fashion. 

The other play from the year 1776 is ‘die Geschwister,’ which, as 
Schdll* has proved, grew out of Goethe’s relations to Frau von Stein. 
The characters are, as in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ Wilhelm and Mari- 
anne. Charlotte, the mother of Marianne, has been met years 
before by Wilhelm, who conceives an ideal love for her. She, 
dying, entrusts her daughter to Wilhelm’s care, who brings her 
up as his sister. Marianne, the image of her mother, is thus the 
means of bringing Wilhelm and Charlotte together in spirit. Wil- 
helm’s monologue apostrophizes her thus: ‘Charlotte, du konntest 
meine Liebe zu dir nicht herrlicher, heiliger belohnen, als dass du 
mir scheidend deine Tochter anvertrautest! Du gabst mir alles 
was ich bedurfte, kniipftest mich ans Leben! Ich liebte sie als 
dein Kind—und nun !—noch ist mirs Tauschung. Ich glaube 
dich wiederzusehen, glaube, dass mir das Schicksal verjiingt dich 
wieder gegeben hat, dass ich nun mit dir vereinigt bleiben und 
wohnen kann, wie ichs in jenem ersten Traum des Lebens nicht 
konnte! nicht sollte !’* 

1 Charakteristiken, Berlin, 1886, pp. 312-313. 

? In the novelette ‘Ferdinand und Ottilie’ (Unterh. deutscher Ausgewanderten. 
2ter Morgen), Scherer identifies Ottilie with Lili (Ober die Anordnung 
Goethescher Schriften, III; GJb.V. 264-5). Is not ‘das gute natiirliche Mad- 
chen,’ with whom Ferdinand is finally mated, Goethe’s Christiane ? 

8A. Schdll, Uber Goethes ‘Geschwister,’ Deutsches Museum, 1851. Schdll 
also thinks that the letter read by Wilhelm in the play is one of Frau von 
Stein’s to Goethe. 

¢ Cf.‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ VII 7, where Lothario describes the meeting with his 
former flame : ‘Sonderbar! die sch6ne Muhme, ihr Ebenbild, sass auf eben dem 
Schemel hinter dem Spinnrocken, wo ich meine Geliebte in eben der Gestalt 
so oft gefunden hatte. Ein kleines Madchen, das seiner Mutter vollkommen 
glich, war uns nachgefolgt, und so stand ich in der sonderbarsten Gegenwart 
zwischen der Vergangenheit und Zukunft, wie in einem Orangenwalde, wo in 
einem kleinen Bezirk Blitten und Friichte stufenweis neben einander leben.’ 
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But this does not exhaust theanalogies to ‘Elpenor’ presented by 
‘die Geschwister.’ Antiope experiences the feelings of the closest 
blood relationship at the first moment of beholding Elpenor in 
the house of Lykus. Marianne, without suspecting that Wilhelm 
is not her brother, feels quite unconsciously another affection for 
him, and is confused by it. ‘Elpenor,’ like the ‘Geschwister,’ was to 
form ‘eine goldene Zauberbriicke, die mich in die Wonne der 
Himmel iiberfiihren sollte.’ But this bridge is in danger of col- 
lapsing in both plays; for over Lykus and Wilhelm alike hangs 
the retribution for heavy crimes. Wilhelm, who has determined 
to marry Marianne and who is now in instant dread of her being 
snatched away from him, calls out: ‘Du liegst schwer itiber mir und 
bist gerecht, vergeltendes Schicksal !—Warum steht du da? Und 
du? Just indem Augenblicke!—Verzeiht mir! Hab’ ich nicht 
gelitten dafiir? Verzeiht! Es ist lange!—Ich habe unendlich 
gelitten. .. . Soll ich so gestraft werden?’ It is impossible not 
to see among these ‘ Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten,’* which 
rise before Wilhelm, the gentle, accusing face of Friederike. But 
this throws some light upon the zzzery nature of the misdeeds of 
Lykus, which might appear different to an ignorant, misjudging 
Polymetis, and to retributive Justice. It confirms the folly of 
killing off Lykus in the play and thus sapping the root of Goethe’s 
grand reconciliations.’ 

The song-play ‘ Lila’ (1777-1778), written for Duchess Luise’s 
birthday and dedicated to her, was designed to heal the differences 
between Karl August and his wife by reminding both of what 
they really possessed in each other. The central conception, the 
reconciliation of husband and wife, is nearly the same as in ‘ Elpe- 
nor,’ but both the means and the method are different. In the 
form in which the play finally appeared (1790), Lila is a hypo- 
chondriac, who imagines her happiness blasted and her husband 
concealed, a captive, in a magic garden. Her distracted ways are 
described by the Baron (Karl August): ‘Wenn ich sie herum- 
ziehen sehe mit losem Haar—im Mondschein einen Kreis abgehen 


1*Elpenor,’ 1. 1030. 

* The editors of the correspondence with Frau von Stein remark with justice 
that Goethe’s delicate exposition of the tangled web of relationship in the 
*Geschwister’ comes within hair’s-breadth of the immoral (1 15). But it must 
never be forgotten that Goethe, the honestest of self-accusers, ‘verstrickt in 
solche Qualen halbverschuldet,’ is bent with intense eagerness upon the expres- 
sion of his experience in the guise of symbolic truth. He must be taken at his 
word, and not judged as a literalist by literalists. 
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—Mit halb unsicherem Tritt schleicht sie auf und ab, neigt sich 
bald vor den Sternen, kniet bald auf den Rasen, umfasst einen 
Baum, verliert sich in den Strauchen wie ein Geist.’ The fay 
Almaide directs Lila, when she shall have entered the magic 
garden, to pay these observances: ‘Eilean den nachsten Brunnen, 
dein Gesicht und deine Hande zu waschen! Sogleich werden 
diese Ketten von deinen Armen fallen. Eile sodann in die Laube, 
die mit Rosenbiischen umschattet ist! Dort wirst du ein neues 
Gewand finden; bekleide dich damit, wirf deine Trauer ab und 
schmiicke dich, wie es einer Siegerin ziemt !’ 

Behind these solemnities the most joyous reconciliation lies 
hidden, and the key is given in the words ‘ Liebe lést die Zauberei’; 
a love which not only looses the magic spell, but releases from the 
real ban of melancholy and mistaken vows. The fairy Almaide, 
in the play within the play, is the Marianne of the earlier scenes, 
and both have been identified with Frauvon Stein.’ But ‘ Elpenor’ 
contains an almost identical scene in which Antiope is engaged in 
solemn observances to rid herself of ‘der Rachegottinnen flecken- 
hinterlassende Beriihrung,’ after Elpenor has sworn to avenge her 
woes : 

ANTIOPE. Und nun tret’ ich vor die hohe Pforte 
Zu der heil’gen Quelle, 
Die aus dem geheimen Felsen sprudelnd 
Meiner Mauern alten Fuss benetzet, 
Und nach wenig Augenblicken kehr’ ich wieder. 
ELPENOR. Ich bin begierig zu sehen was sie vorlat. 
In sich gekehrt bleibt sie vor’m hellen Strahl 
Des Wassers stehn und scheint zu sinnen. 
Sorgfaltig wascht sie nun die Hande, dann die Arme, 
Besprengt die Stirn, den Busen. 
Sie schaut gen Himmel, 
Empfangt mit hohler Hand das frische Nass 
Und giesst es feierlich zur Erde, dreimal. 
Welch eine Weihung mag sie da begehn?? 


The instantly changed mood in which Antiope returns to 
Elpenor has nothing to do with the grim hope of some Greek 
Kriemhild. She has laid her burdens upon a fate that will prove 
kinder than she dreams and upon Elpenor, whose name is 
‘hope.’ 

1K, J. Schréer, Deutsche Nat. Litt. 88, p. 206. 

*Cf. Wilhelm’s rash vow to Aurelie, and the ‘ wunderlichen Reden, Zeremo- 
nien und Spriiche,’ which she is made to observe in binding up his wound. 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ IV 20; V1. 

’ This suggests both the name and office of Elpore in Goethe’s ‘ Pandora.’ 
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‘Und ein stiller Keim friedlicher Hoffnung 
Hebt, wie durch aufgelockerte Erde, sich empor 
Und blickt bescheiden nach dem griinfarbenden Lichte’ (symbol of hope). 


The whole scene between Antiope and Elpenor is like the over- 
ture of a great tone-drama, and all the ‘Leitmotifs’ are given. 
There is a ‘Luisenmotif’ and a ‘Charlottenmotif,’ but they are 
subtly intermingled. 
‘ Nicht im Elend allein ist fréhlicher Liebe 

Reiner willkommener Strahl die einzige Tréstung. 

Hiillt er in Wolken sich ein, 

Ach! dann leuchtet des Gliickes, 


Der Freude flatternd Gewand 
Nicht mit erquickenden Farben.’ 


This passage has been applied, and with justice, to the fears and 
hopes of the Duchess Luise. But the words read also like a com- 
mentary on the ever-recurring tone and thought of Goethe’s let- 
ters to Frau von Stein. Only in a single instance does Goethe 
plainly apostrophize the crown prince : 
‘ Die stille hohe Betrachtung 

Deines kiinftigen Geschickes 

Schwebt, wie eine Gottheit, 

Zwischen Freud’ und Schmerzen. 

Niemand tritt auf diese Welt, 

Dem nicht von beiden mancherlei bereitet ware, 

Und den Grossen mit grossem Masse ; 

Doch iiberwiegt das Leben alles, 

Wenn die Liebe in seiner Schale liegt.’ 


But in both cases it is the parents and their fate which chiefly con- 
cern the poet. 

‘Wilhelm Meister’—Goethe’s ‘geliebtesdramatisches Ebenbild ’ 
—he declared to be full of symbolisms. The most obvious and 
consistent one is presented by the picture of the sick prince 
(Antiochus), who falls in love with his young stepmother (Strato- 
nike). In the ancient story, the physician Erisistratus pronounces 
this affection to be the cause of Antiochus’ incurable illness, where- 
upon Seleukus resigns Stratonike to him. We are confronted with 
this picture and with references to it at every decisive turning-point 
in Wilhelm’s career, and it is impossible not to see in it a sym- 
bolical reference to his relation to Frau von Stein. The very first 
mention of the picture on the part of Wilhelm places the matter 
beyond all doubt. ‘ Wie jammerte mich, wie jammert mich noch 
ein Jiingling, der die siissen Triebe, das schénste Erbteil das uns 
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die Natur gab, in sich verschliessen und das Feuer, das ihn und 
andere erwirmen und beleben sollte, in seinem Busen verbergen 
‘muss, so dass sein Innerstes unter ungeheuren Schmerzen ver- 
zehrt wird. Wie bedaure ich die Ungliickliche, die sich einem 
andern widmen soll, wenn ihr Herz schon den wiirdigen Gegen- 
stand eines wahren und reinen Verlangens gefunden hat.’ ' 

We are met by the picture again in VII 9 and in VIII 10, where 
Wilhelm is about to be united with Natalie. Grouped around 
the character last mentioned are her sister,’ the Countess, and the 
husband of the latter, who betrays a certain resemblance to Herr 
von Stein.* The original of the Countess was Grafin Werther- 
Neunheiligen, the sister of the Prussian Minister Freiherr von 
Stein, and it was at Neunheiligen, in 1781, that Goethe made 
studies for his novel and wrote letters to Frau von Stein which 
are among the most significant of the whole series. The barriers 
that separate Wilhelm from the Countess are typical of the out- 
ward gulf between Goethe and Frau von Stein, and the Countess 
becomes therefore the double of Natalie. They are the Strato- 
nike, who may not be, and who nevertheless finally is, united 
with the king’s son. That Natalie represents Frau von Stein 
there is not the least doubt ;* in fact, whatever scope may be 
found in ‘Wilhelm Meister’ as a novel of culture, it represents in 
the plainest fashion the history of Wilhelm’s education to become 
worthy of Natalie,® everything else being kept subordinate. 


1117. Diintzer, Introduction, p. ii, finds this to be the point of view of the 
‘ Geschwister,’ ‘im welchen sich das ihn tief bewegende Gefiihl aussprach, dass 
die des vollen Besitzes sich freuende Geschlechtsliebe warmer die Seele 
begliicke als die Geschwisterliebe, in deren Schranken ihn Frau von Stein 
verwies.’ It is true that the letters of the first years to Frau von Stein show 
Goethe to have been sufficiently human in this matter, but to suppose that he 
incurred the cost of high and serious dramatic invention simply to be delivered 
of such a thought is a strange feat of criticism. Diintzer’s usually excellent 
judgment here deserts him. This is the sort of thing that led Goethe to 
‘mask the business from the common eye, for sundry weighty reasons.’ 

* Letter, 8 March 1781: ‘ Ihr [der Grafin] ganzes Wesen ist recht gemacht 
mich an das zu erinnern was ich liebe [d. h. an Frau von Stein]. 

’ Letter, 12 April 1782, the characteristic of his father given by Friedrich 
von Stein (Schdll-Fielitz, II 548), and Wilhelm Meister, VIII 3. 

*Cf. Scherer, Gesch. der deutschen Literatur, 2 Ausg. 563. 

V 2: ‘Was hilft es mir, gutes Eisen zu fabrizieren, wenn mein eigenes 
Inneres voller Schlacken‘ist ?? A comparison of this passage with Goethe's 
letter of Nov. 17, 1782, to F. H. Jacobi, is very instructive as illustrating the 
point of view in the text. 
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But the all-important link between the two works, ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’ and ‘Elpenor,’ is Wilhelm’s son. Felix has been sent to 
Natalie by Wilhelm’s mysterious friends, without the latter’s 
knowledge, and he is brought back thence to appear to Wilhelm 
at the decisive moment when his ‘ Lehrbrief’ has, been read (VII 
9). In VIII 2, Mignon also is in the care of Natalie, and Wilhelm 
now enters her house carrying Felix in hisarms. Goethe heightens 
the effect of these scenes by all the resources of his art. Wilhelm 
perceives on the wall the picture of the king’s son, which had 
already played a very important part in a decisive moment in his 
career (117). On recognizing Natalie, Wilhelm sinks on his knee, 
while ‘das Kind lag zwischen thnen auf dem Teppich und schlief 
sanft.’ Ulysses is united with Penelope at last, and in Goethe’s 
symbolism it is his Felix who is brought back to Ithaka asleep. 
But the boy’s final mission is still to be accomplished. Wilhelm’s 
pride and false shame are in danger of making complete ship- 
wreck of his happiness, and in VIII 10 he has determined to 
depart. But it is just here that Felix’s childish thoughtlessness 
and naughtiness cause grave fears that he is poisoned.’ Natalie 


1 Wilhelm, like his namesake in the ‘ Geschwister ’ and like Lykus, lives under 
a burden of conscious guilt. Mignon and the harper appear to be, in some 
way, sacrifices and atonements for Wilhelm. The harper’s song: 


‘Thr fiihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 
Ihr lasst den Armen schuldig werden, 
Dann iiberlasst ihr ihn der Pein; 
Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden,’ 


is really Wilhelm’s own suspiration, But he himself is saved, ‘yet so as by 
fire” The following verse of the harper, which, as well as the one just cited 
was probably written in the same year as ‘ Elpenor’ (1783), finds two striking 
parallels in the drama: 
‘Ihm farbt der Morgensonne Licht 
Den reinen Horizont mit Flammen, 
Und iiber seinem schuld’gen Haupte bricht 
Das schine Bild der ganzen Welt zusammen.’ 
Cf. Elpenor, 545-547 : 
‘Ich will nicht ruhen, bis ich ihn entdeckt, 
Und grimmig soll die Rache, ungezahmt, 
Auf sein verschuldet Haupt rachsinnend wiithen.’ 
And 587-590: 
‘Siisser Morgenliifte Kinderstammeln 
In den Zweigen scheint ihm drohend ; 
Oft in schweren Wolken 
Senkt sie nahe sich aufs Haupt ihm.’ 


: 
| 
| 
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and Wilhelm watch over him under the following circumstances : 
‘Das Kind wollte sich nicht von Natalien trennen lassen. Wil- 
helm sass vor ihr auf einem Schemel; er hatte die Fiisse des 
Knaben auf seinem Schosse, Kopf und Brust lagen auf dem 
ihrigen; so teilten sie die. angenehme Last und die schmerz- 
lichen Sorgen, und verharrten, bis der Tag anbrach, in der unbe- 
quemen und traurigen Lage. Natalie hatte Wilhelmen thre Hand 
gegeben ; sie sprachen kein Wort, sahen auf das Kind und sahen 
einander an.’ 

Felix is Elpenor, and Fritz von Stein is seen in both. They 
are alike in age, characteristics and mission. The whole group of 
works, extending over twenty years, is like an extended com- 
mentary upon Goethe’s letter of March 20, 1782, to Frau von 
Stein: ‘O du beste! ich habe mein ganzes Leben einen ideal- 
ischen Wunsch gehabt, wie ich geliebt sein méchte, und habe die 
Erfiillung immer im Traume des Wahns vergebens gesucht. Nun 
da die Welt taglich mir klarer wird, find’ ichs endlich in dir auf 
eine Weise dass ichs nie verlieren kann.’ 

In ‘Elpenor’ the youth breaks away from Polymetis and 
hastens down the steep path to meet the approaching troop of 
Lykus. G. Kettner (p. 166) cites at this point ‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre,’ TIT 18, where Felix is precipitated down the high 
river bank. The reference is a happy one, but I cannot follow 
Kettner in thinking that Elpenor is rescued from his danger by 
the son of Lykus, who is imagined prowling near the spot. In 
the ‘ Wanderjahre,’ Felix falls from the height into the river before 
his father’s eyes, and it is Wilhelm who recalls him to life. Felix 
has ridden away in despair from Hersilie, who he wrongly thinks 
has meant to repulse his youthful advances, and he now recog- 
nizes in his rescuer his own father: ‘So standen sie fest um- 
schlungen, wie Kastor und Pollux, die sich auf dem Wechselwege 
vom Orkus zum Lichte begegnen.’ And Felix calls out: ‘Wenn 
ich leben soll, so sei es mit dir!’ It is evident that the story is 
to close with Felix’s union with Hersilie. There is a close analogy 
between the supposed great danger of the child Felix in the ‘ Lehr- 
jahre,’ which helps seal the happiness of Wilhelm and Natalie, and 
this new catastrophe, which restores him to life, to father and 
bride. In the one case the father does directly for the son 


1 Wilhelm Meister, VIII 7: ‘ Und jetzt, da in deinem Herzen alle Empfin- 
dungen zusammentreffen, die den Menschen gliicklich machen sollten, u. s. w.’ 


| 
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what the latter had indirectly done for him.’ Both episodes pre- 


1 Diintzer, Introd. to ‘Die Wanderjahre’ (Hempel), p. 12, remarks acutely that 
Felix, in contrast with his father, is to find while still very young an equal 
mate in Hersilie, and is to recognize clearly in her his destined wife, in spite 
of the difference in age (Hersilie is Felix’s elder by some years, as Frau von 
Stein was older than Goethe). This point of view suggests a further compari- 
son. Goethe, who, through all his later life, was keenly conscious that an 
adequate union had been denied him, has given us in ‘ die gliicklichen Gatten’ 
a picture in which, as Viktor Hehn (‘Gedanken iiber Goethe,’ pp. 220-221) says, 
‘early marriage appears as organic,’ ‘die Ehe als Jugendgliick, das sich im 
Laufe der Jahre lautert und beruhigt, aber den Reichtum seines Inhalts nicht 
verliert.? The poem was first printed in 1804, and again in the Works in 1806 
(1 63). But it was reprinted in‘ Kunst und Altertum’ (II 3, 24-29), in 1820, with 
the new title ‘Fiirs Leben,’ and again in the ‘Ausgabe letzter Hand’ (1827), III 
45-48. Diintzer, in his late edition of the Gedichte (I 79, Berlin und Stuttgart), 
criticizes such un-Diintzer-like editing, as follows: ‘durch ein Versehen liess 
Goethe das lingst in die Werke aufgenommene Lied unter andern ungedruckten 

‘Gedichten im Jahre 1820 mit der Uberschrift ‘ Fiirs Leben’ . . . und obgleich 
er spater den Irrtum bemerkt hatte, nahm er das Gedicht in dieser Fassung in 
den dritten Band auf, wo die sieben in ‘ Kunst und Altertum’ hintereinander 
stehenden Gedichte in derselben Folge unter der Abteilung ‘ Lyrisches’ sich 
finden.’ 

But it is well known that numbers two (‘ Fiir Ewig’) and three (‘ Zwischen 
beiden Welten’) refer to Frau von Stein; and there can be little doubt that 
the next two (‘Aus einem Stammbuch von 1604’ and ‘ Um Mitternacht’) point in 
the same direction. Goethe’s ‘error’ consisted in making ‘die gliicklichen 
Gatten’ begin this series of five under the new title‘ Fiirs Leben.’ This suggests 
a purpose. The gayest of Goethe's ‘social songs ’ appears to be alsoan example 
of his subtlest art. While reserving an inner meaning for himself, he gives us 
here living forms, in which no ‘taint of symbolism’ has been suspected. The 
mention in the poem of ‘our Karl and Fritz’ would not count for much, stand- 
ing alone. But the probable date of the poem (1802-1804) agrees with the 
date of Fritz’s return to Weimar to meet a young lady whom his mother con- 
sidered a good match for him. The question of his re-entering the duke’s 
service was also debated (Schdll-Fielitz, II 395). This point of time, just as 
Goethe was again making overtures of friendship to Frau von Stein (II 396- 
403), recommends itself as the most probable date for the composition of our 
poem, Karl von Stein had been happily settled at Kochberg since 1798 (II 
389). Goethe’s judgment of Fritz at this period (letter of May 24, 1807) sug- 
gests the tone of ‘die gliicklichen Gatten.’ ‘Er hat mich durch sein gutes, 
natiirliches, festes, verstindiges und heiteres Wesen gar sehr erquickt und mir 
auf’s neue gezeigt, dass die Welt nur ist wie man sie nimmt ; sie aber mit Heiter- 
keit, Mut und Hoffnung aufeunehmen, auch wenn sie sich widerlich zeigt, ist 
ein Vorrecht der Jugend das wir ihr wohl ginnen miissen, weil wir es auch einmal 
genossen haben.’ The poem is intended by Goethe for a merry marriage song 
for his Fritz, but it represents at the same time the culmination, in lyrical form, 
of the dramatic symbolisms which have formed the theme of this essay ; 
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sent an obvious parallel to ‘Elpenor.’ In the anticipated scene in 
which Elpenor is supposed to fall from the height before Lykus’ 
company, we may perhaps go further and imagine that Lykus 
rescues and receives the youth, who then greets his savior and 
supposed father with a similar glad resolve: ‘Wenn ich leben 
soll, so sei es mit dir!’ At this moment why may not the boy 
perceive on Lykus’ neck the ‘goldnes Kettchen’ with the ‘Bild 
der Sonne wohlgegraben,’ by which he was to recognize Antiope’s 
lost son and be led on the track of his revenge? Hitherto it has 
been taken for granted that this reputed son of Antiope is to 
appear wearing the ornament in question. But it has already been 
shown that he does not, in all probability, appear on the stage 
through the whole course of the play. The tragic complication 
called for—and ‘ Elpenor’ was published as ‘a tragedy’ by Goethe 
in 1806—is introduced in an effective way if Elpenor’s confidence 
and gratitude receive a sudden shock through his recognizing the 
mysterious ornament in his father’s possession. The astronom- 
ical sign for the sun is Goethe’s designation of Frau von Stein. 
One need only refer to his ‘Tagebuch’ to perceive at once the very 
great significance of this sign for him in his most private medita- 
tions and life-records. Whatcould be more in the line of Goethe’s 
invention than that Lykus, having appropriated the ornament for 
himself when the child was robbed from its mother, and having 
worn it since as a talisman, should now, on the festival day which 
seems destined to witness his reconciliation with Antiope, in her 
boy, appear with this badge upon his breast! Should this fore- 
cast be correct, the action of the play, thus dimly perceived, 
assumes simple but grand outlines. Opportunity is still afforded 
for thwarting the plots of Polymetis and for meting out tragic jus- 
tice to him. But, above all, space is given for the inner conflicts 
and purification of the three main characters. Antiope is to pay 
her thanks at the altars which have not compelled the fulfilment 


the last stone in the arch of the ‘goldene Zauberbriicke’ which was to bear the 
author of ‘ die Geschwister’ over into‘ die Wonne der Himmel.’ Under the new 
title, ‘ Fiirs Leben,’ it forms the approach to a new mysterious structure, which 
embraces his whole existence in one enormous span: 


‘ Denn was der Mensch in seinen Erdenschranken 
Von hohem Gliick mit Gétternamen nennt, 
Das hatt’ ich all in meinen besten Stunden 

In ihr entdeckt und es fir mich gefunden.’ 
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of her life-poisoned vows of revenge. She is also to laud the 
gods that Elpenor is not called upon to share what he is and has 
with the ‘Ungeheuer in den Kliiften des Gebirgs,’ who, though 
he does not appear on the stage, still hangs over the life of Lykus 
and of them all, like a terror.' Lykus, while welcoming the pres- 
ent, is to shudder at the past and to bow in thankfulness that the 
words ‘denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden’ do not come true 
in his life. And Elpenor? In so far as he personates the son 
and heir of Karl August and Luise, it would be folly to speculate 
upon his future trials and struggles, and we have no guarantee 
that Goethe intended—un-Goethean-like—to emphasize such prob- 
lematic matters. But the Elpenor whose mission it is to unite 
Lykus and Antiope has had his horoscope cast elsewhere by the 
poet. The lines written by Goethe in Fritz von Stein’s ‘Stamm- 
buch,’ 17 March 1785, not only show with what hope he looked 
into the boy’s future, but also throw some welcome light upon the 
problems presented in the play, in the three chief characters. 


‘ Ungliick bildet den Menschen und zwingt ihn, sich selber zu kennen ; 
Leiden giebt dem Gemiit doppeltes Streben und Kraft. 
Uns lehr’ eigener Schmerz, der andern Schmerzen zu teilen, 
Eigener Fehler erhalt Demut und billigen Sinn. 
Mégest du, gliicklicher Knabe, nicht dieser Schule bediirfen, 
Und nur Frohlichkeit dich fiihren die Wege des Rechts.’ 


1 If the son of Lykus stands for the ‘ Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten’ 
in Goethe’s life, that is, for the dark side of his period of ‘Sturm und Drang,’ 
dare we suppose that the poet, with his known dependence upon actual experi- 
ence for his types, would have given this a distinct dramatic personality? I 
have thought of Lenz, whom Goethe calls ‘das kleine Ungeheuer,’ as the most 
probable impersonation of this idea. Lenz appears in Weimar in 1776, is 
allowed by Goethe, with some misgivings, to read Shakespeare with Frau von 
Stein, confesses reluctantly to himself—in an otherwise beautiful poem—that 
he cannot thrust himself between Goethe and his friend, withdraws to Berka 
(‘die Klufte des Gebirgs’) and wails out his forlorn Sturm-und-Drang novel 
‘der Waldbruder.’. This remained among Goethe’s papers until printed in 1797 
with the additional title : ‘ Ein Pendant zu Werther’s Leiden, von dem verstorbe- 
nen Dichter Lenz.’ Lenz makes himself impossible in Goethe’s new world, writes 
a pasquil in which Goethe and Frau von Stein are not spared—and which cut 
Goethe to the quick—and is ordered off. Lenz is the incurable representative 
of a world of thought and life which Goethe had forsworn, but which still 
pursued him with the hauntings of wrong committed. Goethe may have found 
in Lenz, the dangerous ‘child,’ a sufficiently living personification of this past, 
and the germ of the character of Lykus’ son. Seuffert (Archiv XIV 394-395 ; 
Vierteljahrschrift IV 116) suggests, with a good degree of probability, that 
Elpenor unwittingly slays the son of Lykus behind the scenes with the bow 
which Antiope has given him. 
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In Goethe’s ‘ Weissagungen des Bakis,’ nr. 23, published in 
1800, even his followers and friends are represented as deserting 
him. They see in his deepest productions only ‘grillenhafte 
Gespenster’ and demand impatiently the splendor and freshness 
of his earlier gifts. But these persons, when they imagine they 
have found their conditions fulfilled in his poems, are declared by 
Goethe to be the very ones who are most sadly deceived and 
farthest away from a true conception of his meaning :’ 

‘ Was erschrickst du ?—‘ Hinweg, hinweg mit diesen Gespenstern ! 

Zeige die Blume mir doch, zeig’ mir ein Menschengesicht! 


Ja, nun seh’ ich die Blumen; ich sehe die Menschengesichter.” 
Aber ich sehe dich nun selbst als betrognes Gespenst.’ 


HENRY Woop. 


1 Cf. Dr. H. Baumgart, Goethes Weissagungen des Bakis, etc, Halle, 1886, 
p. 43. An excellent essay. 


NOTES. 
AD NOUA FRAGMENTA ANTIOPES. 


[The following paper was written in March, 1891, and was 
immediately sent to Prof. Mahaffy for his edition of the Antiope 
Fragments. Butas the limits of that edition, published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Society for 1891, only admitted 
of a few excerpts from a paper which occupied me for several 
days, I have thought it worth while to reprint the whole as I 
sent it—ROBINSON ELLIs.] 


Fragm. B. (Hermathena XVII, p. 43). 
vv. 7-9. Bury sic suppleuit: 
TOIC APQICIA HMIN EIC TOA EPXETAI TYXH 
H TAP] SANEIN TMIA EN HMEPAC 
H TOI TPOTTAIA TTOAEMI@N CTHCAI XEPI 


in quibus rois Spor prorsus incertum est. Loquitur Amphion uel - . 


Zethus, qui Dircen ad taurum adligatam modo occiderunt, ut ipsi 
dicunt uu. 5, 6 dar’ 02d’ dv éxpiyouer, ef Bovdoipeda Aipxys vedpes alua 
Sodvat Sixnv, Sic enim Bury restituit, quamuis non certum sit 
Aipxys, cum codex tantum HC praebeat. Poterat esse xreiva]ou 8 
uel 8. Sed in u. 8 malim MCT H. Secuntur in codice 


haec: 
JEN°YT@ MHTEP EZAYAW TAAE 


]° AAMTTPON AI6EP°C NAIEIC TTEAON 
TJ°C°YT°N MH TAMEIN ME, HAEWC 
JA EINAI C°IC TEKNOIC AH 
JAON T°A AAAA CYMMAXEIN 1A°IC 
AFPAN TE €YTYX.. 4N 
EJAMMEN ANAPA AYCCEBECTATON 
C...] CEl XPH A°=ACAI TYPANNIKON 


Haec sic suppleuerim, paulo aliter ac Burio uisum est: 
Kai got pev parep, rade. 
Zev Aapmpov aibep’ bs vaies médov, 
dds poe pi) pév ideas 
Ged’, eivat aois avaedis. 


ov yap caddy 768’ ouppayeiv Hidrors. 
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dé, mpos aypay evruxeis ein podeir, 
Gras avdpa dvaceBéorarov, 

> ’ > ‘ , 
doeBotvra o «i Sofdoa 


é£avda rdde est ‘iubeo te haec Quecent’; quae precatio incipit Zed. 
Vitima uerba sic interpretor: ‘si debet impius in te existimari is 
qui tyrannica moliatur.’ 
Sequitur oratio Lyci. Eius primi duo uersus manci. Tum 
secuntur haec: 
TINEC AE NAIWC AIWN TEC EK TIOIAC.... 
CHMAA[I . .T. AITTA TITTPAC 
AEIN°N N°MIZ@N AYT°C °YK ATIMACAC 


In corruptis NAI@C AIM@N TEC credo latere vaxoyirwres. Nam, 
teste Hygino, Fab. 8, Amphionem et Zethum pastor educarat, et 
sic Apollodorus III 5.5 ods eipdy dvarpépet. 
Itaque pellibus uestiri, ut rustici, poterant. Sed quid fuerit 
CHMAA[I uix ausim diuinare. Fuitne ojparrpa? an onudvar’, quam 
formam imperatiui in usu aliquando fuisse testantur lexicographi et 
Veitchius Greek Verbs s. u. Deinde T! TTPAC in ri dpas refingo: 
quae secuntur fortasse sic scribenda sunt : 


AEINON M O MEIZ@N AYTOC OYK ATIMA CE 


in quibus Lycum credo iuuenem allocutum qui maior et fortior 
sibi uideretur mai] ri Spas Acwdy p’ 6 aités ovK druid ce 
[A¢8paxa] uel simile aliquid. 
Fragm. C, p. 46, uu. 11, 12 sic exhibent Riess et Mahaffy ; 
AIMAT°C AIK[E ].. AAA °M@C ETTECEN 
EAABEN °TANT JN ACEBH BP°T@N 


Hos uersus Sayce intellexit eosdem esse qui seruati sunt a 
Stobaeo Ecl. I 3. 25 Gaisford. Eos Nauckius sic edidit Antiop. 


fr. 223, ed. 2: 
Aixa rot xypdémos, ddd’ imomecoca’ 


"Edabev, Srav éxn tw’ Bporar. 


Sed ex spatio quod in papyro relictum est inter AlK et XP°NIOC 
uincitur non eodem modo uersus extare apud Stobaeum quo in 
papyro traditi sunt. Cuius si sequimur uestigia, poterat locus sic 


exarari : 
Aiparos Sixa yap xpémos 


Stray éxn Tw’ [siue rov | aoeBn Bporar. 


Certe grawwev CX probabiliter mihi eruere uideor. 
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Post hos uersus seruata est in papyro haec orxopuvOia inter 
Lycum et iuuenum alterutrum. 


Lyc. otpot Oavodpat mpds dvoiv acvppaxos. 

év vexpoiow ov ordvers Sdpapra ony; 

Lyc. yap réOvnxev; Katvdv ad déyes Kaxdv. 

Iuv. édkois ye [-ow MS] 

Lyc. mpos rod ; mpés tpav; rodro yap pabeiv. 

luv. éypavOdvos av OC... NEIC? WN YIT°. 

[Lyc]... HTIT... ATT@N °YK EF@ 

{Iuv.] T| TOYT EPEYN[AJIC EN NEKPOIC TTEYCE! OANWN 


Incidit Lycus in Amphionis et Zethi manus, qui antequam ipsum 
occidant, quasi ouantes interrogant num sciat interiisse iam con- 
iugem Dircen, quam tauro adligatam necauerant. Lyco quaerenti 
quis Dircen occiderit, respondetur uersu cuius priora duo uocabula 
papyrus seruauit. Cetera in diuinatione tantum sunt, uelut 


> ‘ o 
expavOdvos av Sv ov viv Uro. 
Lyc. ri 8’; ris; dmav ob« eye. 


ti épevyas; vexpois mevoet 


In pagina 47 unum uideor assecutus, u. 33 sic exiisse (Adacrd | 
vovras éx Atds. 

Sequitur locus pulcerrimus idemque paene integer. Sed a 
uersu inde 42 mancus est. Haec sic exhibent Sayce et Mahaffy. 


YMEIC ALETTENAAN °CI°C HI KAAMOY TIOAIC 
XWPEITE[ JC ACTY AE ICMHNCY TTAPA 
ETTTAC[TOMJON TIYAAICI[N] EZAPTYETE 
CY MEN[ ]T°TNEYM.. TT°7ACMI@N 
ZHOWC[...... . N CYL. .]N A AMSIONI 45 
AYPAN K[EACY}@ ALIA] XEPMN WITAICMENON 
MEATTEIN OE°Y[C WI] AAICIN EY°NTAI AE CPI 
TIETPAI TEf. . .] MNAl MOYCIKHI KHAOYMENAI 
AEM... .] MHTP°C Ely. . CAQAIA 

JN TEKT°N@N OHCE! XEPI 50 
ZEYC THNAE TIMHN CYN A €F@ AIA@MI 
°YTTEP TOA EYPHM ECXEC AMI@N ANA= 


uu. 44-50 sic fortasse supplendi sunt : 


ov pev Epupa AaBov 
an 
ZnO , os mporéprav uv’ cvvav “Audion 
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- 
péArrew Ocovs cot 
? 
mérpat T épupval povotkyn Knovpevat, 


airéxtir texrovery Onoet xepi. 


U. 44 épupa sic dictum ut modeuias xepds, Med. 1322, 
Iubetur Zethus tantam manum militum secum ducere quae satis 
sit deducenti Antiopen. u. 49 si recte puncta exhibuit editor, 
litterae erasae uidentur esse € EPY, praerupta saxa. Sil. Ital. 
xi. 443 Haec (chelys) Amphionio uallauit pectine Thebas Ac 
silice aggeribus per se scandente uocatis Lussit in immensum 
cantatas surgere turres. Uu. 50 quae posui, sic interpretor, ‘et 
corpus matris(Antiopae) inducéns (/yra) ponet sedes sponte structas 
manu inanimorum fabrorum’ h. e. lapides conuocabit ad sedes 
sponte struendas quae reducem Antiopam excipiant. Schol. Apol- 
lon. Rh. I 740 ’Audiovos of adréparot icropet 
kat ’Appevidas. ib. 763 médes xrifopévas dia ris "Audiovos Avpas icropei. 
Quamquam alia multa excogitari poterunt, uelut airéuarov épyor 
rexrévey Onoe xepi, Spontaneum opus statuet fabricantibus. Erunt 
etiam qui rexrdévev Ojoe xepi ad sequentia potius trahant, ut rexréver 
de Zetho et Amphione dicatur ; quod sane commendat locus Apol- 
lonii I 735 sqq. ’Ev écav ’Avyridmys Soiw, xai 
ZiOos* amipywros 8 ért Keiro wédas, Tis otye veov Bdddovto Sopaious 
‘Iépevor. Zibos pev emwpaddy népratey Ovpeos Kapn, poyéovTe 
8 emi of xpvcen pdppeyyt Avyaivov “Hie, dis récon per 
veioeto 

Post u. 53 seruati sunt sex integri uersus, quorum lacunas 
Mahaffy suppleuit, neque ailitur possunt restitui. Tum secuntur 
haec, quae utpote plerumque integra magnis litteris exprimere 
neglexi. Manifesto sunt Lyci, omnia intelligentis contra spem 
suam euenisse: uiuere Zethum Amphionemque quos mortuos 
crediderit, Antiopen in tranquillo positam, inuentis filiis, occisa 
inimica Dirce. 


& dedmra Zevs jpépav 
raad’ dBovXias 


ECCPH Soxouvras eivat Atos 


mapeote xat (yr E%’PE unvuris xpdvos 
Weideis (SIC) pév oper pyrép’ cirvyeiv 
ire kpatuver dvr’ triode xOovds, 
AaBdvre Kaduou thy yap agiav 


| 
i i 
i 
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opev mpootibnow Zevs, dé Ati. 
“Ape jos els 
yuvaixa Oaypas vovea vis 
vacpoict téyyn media OnBaias xOovds, 

Aipkn mpos av[ Sp lav 


hi@ Se veixn ra mply mempaypéeva. 


u. 61. els das probabiliter suppleas. Hipp. 714 pndev 
kaxkav eis dos Seige moré. Similia sunt Sophoclis «is das 
gavel éyew cis Has dvamrigar mpémer mpos pas.  U. 62, Si 
recte papyrum legit Mahaffy, potest latere eis ppjropas siue eis 
ropas, nam Amphionem et Zethum, Ioue procreatos et Antiopa. 
quae Nyctei nata erat, Lycus, Nyctei frater, patruus Antiopae, iure 
SuO dpdropas uocaturus erat. Itaque haec dicit ‘ostendisti, luppiter, 
quam inconsiderate egerim in cognatos meos, cum Iouis esse eos 
non crederem.’ Sequens uersus bene se habet, quamuis dubitet 
Mahaffy de H quae I excipit: nec multum haereo in €¢’PE€ 
Quid enim potest esse nisi edpe, praesertim sequentibus 


Envutns xpdvos 
evdcis pev pnrép’ edruxeiv. 


Respuunt certe «ite, litterae. Hipp. 1052 xpdvov 
jpov. U. 65 ir’ ody Scripserim pro ire viv. 
Restant 68-70: qui sic scribi poterant : 


‘Eppy imeixwv “Apeos cis kpnynv Baro 
vacpoiot téyyn media OnBaias xOovds. 
RoBINSON ELLIs, 


ON THE TEXT OF HOLBERG’S “JEPPE PAA BIERGET.” 


Although the students of Holberg are comparatively few in 
this country, the following brief observations on the text of one 
of his most interesting comedies may be of some value. They 
are based on a careful comparison of the following editions: the 
first three, published during Holberg’s lifetime, dated 1723, 1724 
and 1731 respectively, the Hépfner of 1764, the earliest separate 
edition of the play known to have been printed, Rahbek’s of 1804, 
Boye’s, C. Molbech’s, containing the first five comedies, and 
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Liebenberg’s, the last three of 1843. While Liebenberg’s is at 
present generally recognized as the most reliable, Molbech’s text 
is of special value to foreign students, to whom the earlier editions 
are inaccessible, as giving many variorum readings in foot-notes, 
which in the first edition of Liebenberg’s text, in eight volumes, 
but not in the smaller later editions, are inconveniently placed at 
the back of the book. Liebenberg’s, furthermore, makes no 
reference to editions published after the poet’s death. Molbech’s 
edition is of value, too, on account of its full introduction and 
copious notes, which, in lack of a better, may be used as a com- 
mentary on these first five plays. Molbech’s readings, however, 
are not wholly free from errors, and it is the object of this 
paper to point out all such occurring in “ Jeppe paa Bierget” as 
came under the writer’s notice. For the sake of convenience, 
the first four editions will be referred to by their dates, the others 
by the initial letters of their editors. 

In Jeppe’s monologue, I 5, z#ke is omitted by M. in: “Er zkke 
min Mave mere end min Rygg?” That this is merely a careless 
mistake is shown by the following, “jeg mener jo,” the invariable 
affirmative after a negative question. M. notes under Anslage, 
18, “thus both 1731 and 1723 (more correctly Azs/ag),” the 
natural inference being that 1724 has the more correct form, 
which, however, is not the case. This is first given by R., who, 
it may be noted in passing, shows a too great tendency to correct 
Holberg. Later editors have been more willing to take him as he 
is. in the following paragraph it should be noted that 1723 gives 
et Ragvet, but Lugveten in the next line. Instead of “Vey det 
er ikke jog’; li 1, 1723 has “Vz,” etc., an evident printer’s mis- 
take, corrected in all subsequent editions, but not noted by M. 
Under Carnailie, II 1, M. states; “All the old editions have here 
Carnalie, but above, pp. 185 and 189 (I 5 and 7), Canalier.” As 
a matter of fact, this is true only of the first passage, as in I 7, 
1723 has Carnalier. M. is wrong in stating that “all the old and 
the Hoépfner editions have giv in “Men er det en Drém, saa 
giv,’ I1 x. In reality they have gid, which is retained by B., 
R. and L., M.’s being the only text that makes the correctica. In 
the same scene the variation, at gaae, occurring in 1723 as af gaa; 
and followed by L., is not noticed by M. Sotoo the variation “det 
er, at” in the same scene, occurring in 1723 and followed by L.., 
is silently suppressed. A more important omission may be found 
in the following scene, where the phrase, “een af Baronens 
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Binder,” in Jeppe’s fifth reply, is omitted by M.,also without notice, 
although it is found in all the first four editions and is given also 
by B., R. and L. In the same scene, “og jeg aldrig har veret,” 
occurring in 1723 and L., is printed without the pronoun in all 
other editions. M.’s statement that the form Doctorne, II 2, occurs 
“in all three original editions, later HOpfner editions have Doc- 
torerne,” is incomprehensible, as the correct form is found in every 
text except his own and B.’s. “Han havde ikke,” II 3, is arbi- 
trarily changed by M. to “Han zkke havde.” 

The following variations, occurring in 1723 and followed by L., 
but not noticed by M., may for convenience sake be given 
together: the word or words omitted, inserted, or in any other 
way differing from the other editions are printed in italics, with 
the proper explanation following, which in every case refers to 
1723: 

“Jeppe. I veed jo selv hvad Viin jeg pleyer a¢ drikke,” III 1, 
omitted. 

“ Han drikker ig7en, og Trompetterne bleser,” III 1, inserted. 

“Jeppe gaaer og spadserer /id¢ frem og tilbage,” III 2, inserted. 

“Jeppe befaler at spille en Polsk Dantz,” IIL 3, inserted. 

“at han har drucken sig fuld,” IV 6, drukket in all other edi- 
tions. 

“Falder om, og blir iggende,” 1V 6. afmegtig in all other edi- 
tions except B.’s. 

“Nille . . ., kommer zd igien,” V 1, inserted. 

“deres Overmzend, som de er visse paa vil expedere dem,” 
V 6, inserted. R. has “som de ere.” 

In some few cases M. gives forms not warranted by any of 
the original editions, following sometimes the Hdpfner editions, 
sometimes the dictates of his own critical judgment. Thus, for 
“Cammer-Tienneren. Der er Rhinsk-Viin,” III 1, M. substi- 
tutes ‘Def er,” etc., occurring in 1763. ‘‘Legger sig at slumre 
igien,” IV 1, M. inserts /2/, taken from 1763. This variation is, of 
course, not noticed by L. 

“Saa démmes han til at omkommes af Gift,” IV 6, is given 
“med Gift.” 

Of variations not occurring in any of the first four editions, the 
following may be mentioned : 

“Nu falder jeg i de forrige galne Tanker igien,” III 1. The de 
is here arbitrarily inserted by M. 


“thi jeg er selv en Bonde,” III 2. ¢hz omitted by M. 
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“See nu kommer deffe Koglerie igien,” III 2. Instead of 
dette M. has “ det forbandede.” : 

“Og omendskiént han kand bevise sig at have veret drukken,” 
IV 6, occurs in M. as “ at verve drukken.” 

“At regne mod saadan £x som jeg,” V 4, inserted by M. 

“Hvorfor blev du zkke der lenger?”? V 5. These two words 
are transposed by M. 

From.this brief study of the subject it may be gathered that 
Molbech was inclined to follow the Hépfner texts more closely 
than the majority of other Holberg editors, and combined with 
this frequent rejection of the original editions, especially that of 
1723, a dangerous tendency to allow his own views on Danish 
grammar and orthography to interfere with the faithful rendering 
so necessary in a great classic. Liebenberg, on the other hand, 
almost entirely disregards the posthumous editions, and but sel- 
dom departs from what he regards as the best forms in the first 
three. As has. been shown, he frequently selects a form occurring 
in 1723 that is rejected in all the later issues. Molbech’s excuse 
for re-editing Holberg lies in the unsatisfactory state of the early 
texts, but in spite of this, the almost unanimous verdict of critics 
of the present day is in favor of the more conservative Lieben- 
berg. 

Unfortunately, the limits of a summer vacation and the press 
of other work did not permit the writer to study the other four 
of Holberg’s comedies edited by Molbech, with regard to their 
variations. The present play was selected for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is altogether the most national of all Holberg’s 
comedies, with the possible single exception of ‘‘ Erasmus Monta- 
nus.” Inthe second place, it has been more frequently and more vari- 
ously criticised than any other single play in “ Den danske Skue- 
plads.” In the third place—and in writing for an American public 
this reason ought perhaps to have been given in the first place 
—it contains the same plot as the induction to Shakespeare’s 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” This is not the place to consider 
the vexed question of how far Jeppe is to be regarded as a tragic 
figure, and of whether the author was acquainted with the great 
English poet. As its title indicates, this article is directed merely 
toward the rendering of the text by Molbech. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
of Columbia College, New York City, With Appendices. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1890. (36 pp.) 8vo. 


The transcription of the Avestan alphabet has of late often been discussed, 
especially since Hibschmann in 1879 published his comprehensive and 
thorough essay on the phonetic value of the Zend alphabet (Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachf. Vol. 24, p. 323 sqq.). H. summed up the objections to be 
made to the former systems (among which the one used by Justi in his 
Handbuch der Zendsprache was for some time almost generally accepted) 
and advocated the introduction of a new or at least partly new transcription, 
Additional proposals were soon made by other scholars, e. g. by Pischel 
in his brief but important essay : Die Umschreibung des Baktrischen 
(Bezzenb. Beitr. Vol. 6, 1881, pp. 272 sqq.). Still there was more unity in 
the conviction that the former systems had to be reformed than in regard 
to the new proposals, In 1881 the Indogermanic section of the Fifth 
Internat. Oriental Congress at Berlin created a committee for the purpose 
of submitting a uniform transliteration for the Sanskrit and Avestan 
alphabet to the next congress of Orientalists (see Verband. d. 5. Internat. 
Orient. Congr. zu Berlin, Vol. 1, p.89). But the committee failed to report 
to the next congress and nothing has been heard of it since. Within the 
last ten years the condition of the question has, on the whole, not changed 
materially. If many scholars still continue to use Justi’s transcription it is 
not because they claim it superior to the newer systems, but because none 
of the latter has been as generally accepted as Justi’s alphabet was some 
time ago.’ 

However, there are several reforms in which all of the newer sys- 
tems practically agree. Thus it may be taken as commonly granted that 
Justi’s ¢g and s ought to be replaced by s and } (i. e. Engl. sk), the former 
being a simple dental, the latter a palatal sibilant. 

Again, it is generally admitted that the sounds transcribed by Justi as 
kh, gh, th and dh had in the original alphabet not the value of aspirates 
but that of spirants. It ought to be possible to reach an agreement on 
this basis, although hitherto in regard to the transcription of these spirants 
three different ways have been proposed, to wit: 

(1). To keep Justi’s signs (£2, gh, th, dh), taking them for spirants, not 
aspirates (Geldner). 

(2). To use the characters of the modern Greek spirants y, y, 9, 6 (Hiibsch- 
mann, and formerly Lepsius and Fr. Miiller). 


1 Compare e, g. the statement recently made by Delbriick, Idg. Verwantschaftsnamen, p. 
215 sq. 
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(3). To use the Teutonic characters for spirants (adding for Justi’s £/ a 
new character derived from Teut. 4): h? 3, P, 8 (Pischel and, as far as p 
and 8 are concerned, formerly Rask). 

Dr. Jackson has in the transcription of spirants followed the third way, 
and it seems to me that a careful consideration of the whole problem leads 
to this decision. The reasons for the preference of h» 3, P, 8 are stated by 
Dr. J. on p. 13. sqq.- Perhaps he might have Jaid more stress on the fact 
that Pischel’s proposal alone leads to conformity in the transcription of 
the different kinds of Avestan spirants by following in the case of gutturals 
and dentals the model of the labials, where the characters f and w are used 
almost unanimously. Hibschmann, indeed, has ventured to introduce for 
f and w the Greek ¢ and §, in order to gain uniform characters for the 
guttural, dental and labial spirants. But this seems a more radical change, 
compared with the former systems, than the adoption of the Teutonic char- 
acters, as f has been used hitherto by every one of the different authors 
without exception. Besides, Hiibschmann had to sacrifice to the uniformity 
of spirants the uniformity of the whole alphabet, inasmuch as he arrives at 
a mixture of Roman and Greek characters. A mixture of two alphabets, 
different in style and character, can be defended only in the absence of 
uniform systems ; but in our case the addition of the Teutonic symbols 
furnishes an alphabet quite consistent with itself. Moreover, Hiibschmann’s 
system would require us to use half of the Greek characters in a different 
way than we are accustomed to, taking y, J, 8 not as mediae (as in ancient 
Greek), but as spirants (according to modern Greek). 

It is not the object of this review to mention in detail all the points 
where the different transcriptions disagree and Dr. Jackson had to 
make his choice. Suffice it to say that his criticism and selection are 
always based upon thorough scholarship and made with reference to the 
practicability of the different proposals in regard to printing and writing. 
The value of his essay is increased by several appendices, containing 
(besides the transcription proposed by the author) a conspectus of the 
different systems heretofore proposed,’ and a bibliographical list of writings 
on the Avestan alphabet, as well as a substitute alphabet for popular 
articles and suggestions to the printer. 

But a few additional words ought to be said on some points that impart 
to Dr. Jackson’s system an original character. In general we observe that 
he tries to avoid an excess of diacritical signs. He gives in several cases 
the preference to a simple although hitherto not commonly used character 
over a better known one with a diacritical mark, I consider this a dis- 
tinct advantage of Jackson’s system. It has been my conviction long since 
that more attention ought to be paid to this principle, not only in the tran- 
scription of the Avestan characters, but in transcription of foreign alphabets 
in general. 


1This sign furnishes a convenient expression for the guttural spirant, not only in the 
Iranian but in every phonetic alphabet. I have used it e. g.in an alphabet made out for a 
modern Low German (Waldeck) dialect. The x used by others for the same sound is objec- 
tionable. 

2 For a future republication of this conspectus I would suggest that the author include the 
transcriptions used in Bopp’s and Schleicher’s comparative grammars, 
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Looking at the details we notice first the replacement of the one e-sound by 
an inverted ¢ (2). This transcription is in close connection with the prin- 
ciple just mentioned, as the author avoids thereby the diacritical mark 
hitherto given to the second e-sound, As the turned ¢is more and more 
being adopted in linguistic works for a “weak” or indistinct vowel, and as 
such is the nature of the Avestan a, it may be expected that this sugges- 
tion will meet with general approval. 

Another innovation is the introduction of the ligature % for Justi’s g, 
Hiibschmann’s (ZF or) xw., This character was suggested for the tran- 
scription of the Gothic alphabet by the writer of this review in Zacher’s 
Zeitschr. f, deutsche Philologie, Vol. 12, p. 482. Braune then adopted it in 
the second edition of his Gothic grammar, and students of Teutonic gram- 
mar are at present familiar with it. As the letter of the Avestan alphabet 
to be transcribed is a combination of the Pahlavi characters for 4 and v, 
the % seems to furnish exactly the transcription which is needed. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned that the author, wherever the use of 
diacritical marks could not be avoided, has endeavored to use constantly 
the “tag ’’ (:) instead of points or accents. He remarks that the tag is 
somewhat similar to the “derivation stroke’’ of the original Avestan 
alphabet, and that this sign proves more practical in printing than either the 
dot or the accent. 

While I have been able thus far to agree entirely with Dr. J., there is a 
single character in his transcription that I hesitate to accept. I refer to 
the letter which Justi transcribes by do, Lepsius, Hiibschmann and Pischel 
by a. Inthe Avestan alphabet this character seems to be a combination 
of a long a with following 2, and accordingly Dr. J. proposes to transcribe 
it by da. But it is dangerous to define the value and to transcribe a char- 
acter merely onthe basis of its apparent paleographical elements, especially 
in alphabets like the Avestan, whose gradual development is so imperfectly 
known to us. We are not able to tell how many changes this ligature had 
to undergo before it took its present shape. And even its present appear- 
ance seems, as far as the second part of the combination is concerned, from 
the standpoint of paleography open to discussion. At least Lepsius, one 
of the best authorities in these matters, took it as a ligature of @+4- « (comp. 
Hiibschmann, KZ. 24, p. 335). The decision,I think, can only be given by 
Avestan phonetics. It is important that the questionable sound (1) replaces 
final ds under conditions similar to those under which -as is changed into 
“6, and (2) is found as a variant for final dw. These facts seem to point to a 
pronunciation that might be expressed by @ or a or a. Was this char- 
acter to express the same monophthong which is found in Engl, a//, saw, 
water, etc,? or is its phonetic value that of a diphthong consisting of a 
long a and a short vowel similar to either 0 or w? The @a (equal to @ + a) 
can, as it seems to me, not sufficiently be defended by grammatical reasons. 
It meets with the further objection that the transcription is open to misap- 
prehension, as it might easily be taken for a combination of @+- n. 

Excepting perhaps this single case, I consider Dr. Jackson’s transcrip- 
tion the most satisfactory hitherto proposed, both in regard to its 
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scientific character and to its practicability. As the author has considered 
and reconsidered his system with several scholars before publishing it, and 
as his transliteration, according to his own words, “is given as a sort of 
compromise and concession both to the radical and the conservative side of 
the question,’”’ I have no doubt that it will find ample endorsement. There 
is, according to my opinion, every prospect of its being accepted at least by 
the majority of Avestan and Aryan scholars as the basis for a uniform 
transcription of the Avestan alphabet. HERMANN COLLITz. 


Die Griechischen Dialekte in ihrem historischen Zusammenhange mit den 
wichtigsten ihrer Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Orro HOFFMANN. 
1 Band, der Siid-Achaische Dialekt. Géttingen, 1891. 


Following the author’s essay on the inscriptions of Dodona (1890), this 
volume brings together the inscriptions of the South-Achaian dialect. 
The second volume will treat of the North-Achaian (Thessalian). Hoff- 
mann insists on this name as being more comprehensive and withal less 
confusing than Aeolic. In view of inscriptions already published, much 
of the matter here given seems unnecessary repetition of what has been 
well edited before. The inscriptions of lower Italy are excluded, as they 
belong to the ‘ Dorian’ group, and the Homeric dialect is excluded alto- 
gether. In respect of the lyric writers, Hoffmann believes, with Abrens, 
in making tradition conform to inscription. ‘The Achaian elements of the 
Doric dialects of the Peloponnesus and the southern islands are added as 
a third division of the group discussed in this volume (Arcadian and 
Cyprian being the first two divisions), elements which it is obviously impos- 
sible to determine until the characteristics of ‘South-Achaian’ are estab- 
lished. With occasional critique of Deecke’s and Meister’s interpretation 
of well-known inscriptions, a brief formen-/ehre and syntax, the author gives, 
then, as new nothing save the arrangement of inscriptions and an attempt 
to re-establish general divisions among the Greek dialects. To employ 
Doric, Ionic and Aeolic (Achaian) as real distinctions will, however, seem 
to most of Hoffmann’s readers a backward step. For convenience it is 
well enough to speak of the Doric dialect, understanding thereby whatever 
dialect employs certain strongly-marked forms, used only in certain locali- 
ties. But for scientific purposes such general distinctions are worse than 
useless. Every dialectic form must have its local lines of demarcation 
presented ; but when this is done there is an end of geographical distinc- 
tions based on such vague terms as Doric and Aeolic, 

Hoffmann’s answer to Meister’s rather expressive remarks on the former’s 
review of the second volume of the Greek Dialects (‘Zum Eleischen 
Arkadischen Kyprischen Dialekte,’ 1890) takes up only one point touched 
upon by Meister. The latter accuses Hall of publishing inaccurate photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions in the Cesnola collection (American Oriental 
Society, Vol. X). Hoffmann now asserts that Hall’s photographs are 
absolutely correct, and that Meister has misrepresented the condition of 
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the Berlin copies of the inscriptions : “ Es trifft Meister also der Vorwurf 
dass er auf Grund einer ungenauer und fehlerhaften Collation der Berliner 
Abgiisse nicht nur die Richtigkeit der Photographieen und Abschriften 
Hall’s, welche auf den Originalen beruhen, mit unrecht in Zweifel gezogen, 
sondern auch gegen solche die sich auf Hall verliessen in heftiger, fast 
beleidigender Weise Anklage erhoben hat.” 

As Hoffmann, in 1889 felt himself obliged for truth’s sake to review 
Meister’s second volume so sharply that the latter in the following year 
was compelled for justice’s sake to reply in such a manner “as to make a 
peaceful discussion of the matter impossible,”’ it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hall will allow the ‘‘ fast beleidigende Weise ”’ to pass without notice, and 
rest content with Hoffmann’s confirmation of the correctness of his 
inscriptions, untouched by the odium philologicum which seems to be the 
moving cause of much of our scientific activity. 

Specimens of the author’s critique will be found in the discussion on the 
long Edalion inscription (bronze), and (from Hall’s collection) that of 
Golgoi. In the latter, instead of xapore Fdvaf and eitw (Deecke and 
Meister), Hoffmann reads xaipere, Favaf ... Feione (ypdw, Hsych. ypa. 
gaye), taking Feionc as subj. aor. Fec—Sk. vi, desire. Opposed to Meister is 
Hoffmann in not admitting wéure (§§137, 139) as Cyprian; ovo (Thess. 
xtc), H, says, should not be regarded as the result of an intermediate t:¢ 
($$109, 136, palatal r is never equated with a dental, and initial assibilation 
does not occur even before this), but as qis=Latin quis, ‘‘g being still 
extant in North and South Achaian”; so eu (Meister, qu) for éupi (ou to 
uu, u, without lengthening the vowel). Meister’s suggestion that Cyprian 
inscriptions ceased with the introduction of the Ptolemaic alphabet is 
rejected by Hoffmann, whose objection that loss of political independence 
does not warrant the assumption that the native alphabet was entirely sup- 
pressed seems well taken. 

Of formal and syntactical matter we note the following : obve: is given as 
locative on p. 303; on p. 104 the suggestion is made that it is imperative. 
Fick’s notion that dv is from the dialect of the Ionian Kynurians is adopted 
by Hoffmann, who, therefore, excludes it from the South Achaian except as 
a borrowed word. Except in ¢i «’ Gv, xe is found only once after ei, while dv is 
found after ei, uéor’, brc and other relatives (Arcadian Cyprian). In Dodona, 
Astypalaia and Cyprus aloneis xkat=xac (Meister, xd re). Noteworthy 
is the genitive in mAd¢ auépac (7 also occurs), and in Trav ovdv dapyudv Fexdo- 
tav (paid) ‘for each’; of the dative in 5 joe and am’ di Fut 
érétuye, ‘ whence he got for himself’; of the locative dative with dv, é, 
iv, wept, wéc, obv, 0; and of the accusative or locative with iv after verbs 
of placing, laying, etc. After Jéaro: (‘seems ’) the accusative is used. To 
the illinguistic mind the statement that there is no dative in Arcadian, e. g. 
TL, (édwxav), may seem confusing ; but these are datives 
only to the classical scholar. The tenses offer nothing of special interest. 
meioet, future, is interpreted as imperative, while the future with xe is a 
‘promise.’ The reviewer thinks the examples contain only subjunctive 
aorists. The subjunctive 7,7 Hoffmann regards as injunctive, and con- 
sequently claims this form as still extant (p. 260), in Greece as in India. 
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The optative is used only in Arcadian after the conditional ¢ ; in principal 
clauses only in Cyprian. Subject-infinitives are common to both dialects, 
but object-infinitives are found only inCyprian. The i=ei (only Cyprian) 
H. with Fick connects with English up, not with Sk. wd (Baunack), nor 
with ava, avi aitodoc, compare é¢7Boc, aidndoc and aifnéc). 

Perhaps the most surprising fact gleaned from an examination of the 
syntax of these semi-barbarous Greeks is that they spoke Greek so ‘cor- 
rectly.’ Many of the variations from the norm generally accepted seem 
to be due to ignorance, not to an inherited difference, and may therefore 
be justly looked upon as errors alone, such errors as one finds upon New 
England gravestones, possessing rather a psychological than an historical 
value, 


E. W. HopkInNs. 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache von FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
5te verbesserte Auflage. 1. Lieferung. Strassburg, 1891. 


The first part of the fifth edition of Kluge’s Dictionary reaches from ‘A’ to 
‘burschikos,’ and has been enlarged from 47 pages in the fourth edition to 
sixty pages. A vast number of articles have been wholly or in part rewritten, 
and more than 130 new entries made. Of new articles, mostly with careful 
dates and copious references to New High German literature, we note Abbild, 
Abele, abonnieren, abschatzig, absolvieren, Abstecher, Abstimmung, Accent, 
Adamsapfel, an article of 41 lines ; addieren, ade and adieu, Adjutant, Admi- 
ral, Adresse, Advocat, Affect, Agio, Agraffe, ahneln, Akt, Akten and Aktie, 
alert, Alkohol, alle sein, Allee, Aloe, Alt=alto, Altan, altfrinkisch, Altweiber- 
sommer, to which 26 lines are devoted; amarant, Amethyst, Amnestie, amii- 
sieren, Ananas, Anchovi, Anke’, antik, Antipathie, Aeonen, Apanage, apart, 
Apfelsine, Apotheke, Appetit, & propos, Archiv, Arie, Arithmetik, Arkade, 
Armee, aromatisch, Arras, Arrest, Arsenal, Arsenik, Artiilerie, Artischoke, 
Ather, Atlas, r and 2; Atout, Attentat, Audienz, Auktion, Autor. Baggage, 
Bagatelle, Bajonett, Ballade, Ballet, Ballon, Bambus, banal, Banane, Bandit, 
Bankelsanger, Bankerott, Baracke, Barriere, Barrikade, Basalt, Bassin, basta, 
Bataillon, Batterie, beiern, belfern, Belletrist, benedeien, Bergamotbirne, 
Bést, Bibliothek, biderb, Bigamie, Bilanz, Billard, Billet, Biskuit, Bitze, 
Bivouak, bizarr, blamieren, Blankett, Blaustrumpf, Blockieren, bliimerant, Bé, 
Bockshorn, Bombe, Bonbon, Bon-mot, Béschung, Bouquet, boycotten, Brigade, 
brillant, Bronze, briinett, Biichel, Buchstabe and buchstabieren, Buchweizen 
with very interesting historical remarks, Buhne, Biireau, Biirger and burschikos. 
Special attention has been paid to the historic development of meanings. 
It is a pleasure to see the great many exact dates to the literature of the six- 
#teenth and seventeenth century, which constituted a great desideratum in the 
preceding editions. The following words are the most noteworthy in this 
connection: Aalraupe, Aar, which has been enlarged from 9 lines to 52; Aber- 
glaube, Adebar, Adler, ahnlich, albern, Alkoven, Alp, Alpe, Ameise, Amsel, 
Arbeit, Assel, Auster, which has now 26 lines instead of 5; Ballast, Bankert, 
Bass, Bauten, Bazar, Beifuss, Beissker, Bellhammel, Bemme, Bernstein, bieder, 
Bill, blach, blass and Blasse, blond, Bock and Bocksbeutel, Béhnhase, Boot, 
brav, Bucht, Buhle, Bihne and bummeln. 
Many native compounds and dialect words are taken up in the body of the 
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articles or as independent paragraphs. We quote especially as new: abhold, 
Abseite, anderweit, anheimeln, Anhdhe, anstellig, anzetteln, anziehend, auf- 
héren, aufstébern, aufwiegeln, Ausbund, ausmerzen, a word we missed in the 
fourth edition; ausstaffieren, behelligen, bescheren, bewahrheiten, bislang, 
Bocksbeutel. 

We notice with great satisfaction tne treatment of such words as Abt, Admi- 
ral, Alkohol, Aloe, Amber, Anker<dya.pa, Aprikose, a new article of 36 lines ; 
Arrak, Artischoke, Atlas t and 2, Bank 1 and 2; Amulet has again found its 
place in this edition; baar is treated under bar, and besser has received a 
better discussion. Auerhahn and Auerochs form two separate articles, as they 
should be, since Auer is not the same in both words; the same is the case with 
Bande 1 and 2; Bock has now three separate numbers with Bocksbeutel as a 
fourth, instead of one in the fourth. About 15 numbers have been silently 
dropped: Ahmen, Balester, Bede, Bifang, bletzen, boll, Bram, Brahne, Breme, 
brinnen, Bulle (2)—Engl. bottle, and bumbsen. The same is the case with 
Aschenbrédel, Aschermittwoch and Aschlauch, but I hope that these will 
again be found in the sixth edition. 

The dialect and slang words are now marked witha dagger Such arc: 
Ahren, Amman, Ammeister, Anke 1 and 2, Atte, Aue, Baas, where reference 
might be made to our American ‘ boss’; bagern, Barme, bauchen, Baude, Beck, 
Beffchen, beiern, Beige, belemmern, Benne, benschen, berappen beschum- 
meln, beschuppen, Besing, besulbern, betuchen, beuchen, Beunde, Beute (1), 
bidmen, Bitze, Blaker, Blust, Bolchen, Bragen, brenzeln, Buhne, Bihre and 
Bulge. 

Aber=4ber, free, clear, laid open, is possibly connected with the obso- 
lete English abere=clear, evident, notorious; afern is justly marked as 
dialect form. It is true that Bai 1 and 2 have been associated in English and 
in German, but it is not proved that they were originally identical. It is hoped 
that the sixth edition will improve a number of articles scarcely touched in 
this edition. Such are: Alabaster, Alchimie, Almanach, Armbrust, Balsam, 
Barett, Barke, Becher, Behérde, Bombasin, which goes back to Armenian bam- 
bak, Persian panba; for Bombast I refer again to Lagarde, Gdtt. Gel. Anz. 1887, 
p. 301, rem. Adebar is explained in Lagarde, Armenische Studien, No. 1358. 

I should like to see Ampel carried back to Greek augopevc, and Weigand 
might be consulted for the verb baggern, which is missed by the side of Bagger. 
Beryll<Skt. vaidiirya, Lagarde tells us, means the Vidurian stone. I miss the 
words befahren, betatigen, Branntwein and bresthaft. Under Ast we find now 
the correct form dcdoc instead of dofo¢. Attention may be called to the typo- 
graphical error on p. 37 b, brt instead of bert. The new arrangement of writ- 
ing homonyms Alant!, Alant? instead of 1. Alant and 2. Alant is a decided 
improvement. 

Editor and publisher are heartily to be congratulated for keeping the dic- 
tionary up to the times. It was a needless as well as useless undertaking to 
translate the fourth edition into English, needless because all who have occa- 
sion to use Kluge must know German enough to need no translation, useless 
in view of the fact that this fifth edition renders antiquated all the preceding 
ones. If any edition is to be indexed or translated it is this fifth edition, so 


greatly enlarged and so thoroughly revised. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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The Antigone of Sophocles. With an introduction, notes, and an appendix 
for the use of students in colleges. By Mitvon W. Humpnrevys, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Virginia. (Harper's Classical Series.) 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1891. 


Humphreys’ edition is the completest of the Antigone that has yet been brought 
out in America. The introduction consists of 77 pages, text 48, commentary 
157, critical appendix 39, index 8. The introduction is thoroughly satisfactory 
and very readable. It discusses the life of Sophocles, and Sophocles as a poet, 
as well as the Antigone proper (outline of the myth, performance, analysis, 
and theme of the play), MSS and editions (including a list of the most impor- 
tant readings of L departed from in the text), and metres. The discussion of 
metres especially will be invaluable to the student, not only for the choruses 
of the Antigone, but for the comprehension of the metres of Greek tragedy in 
general. The remarks on the different strophes will be found more helpful 
probably than those of any other edition, and here and there in the notes and 
the appendix will be found valuable metrical observations and discussions. 
Not even Jebb’s monumental edition makes these metrical notes unnecessary. 
See e. g. the App. on v. 106 f., 155 ff., 350 f., 586 ff., ro21, 1122 f. 

The edition is not one made to order within a few months. Itis, we believe, 
Prof. Humphreys’ habit to keep his MS at hand for months, sometimes for 
years, to be revised and corrected before going to press; and it would be easy 
to recognize traces of such work, even if the editor did not say in his preface : 
“After the commentary was ready a revision was rendered necessary by the 
publication of Jebb’s great edition, and a similar revision of the appendix was 
made when Schiitz’s Sophokleische Studien came to hand.” ‘ The text,” he 
says, ‘I have constituted myself, but have admitted no emendation of my own, 
except that the transposition of verses 756 f. to the place they occupy has never, 
to my knowledge, been proposed.” Humphreys thinks “the proper attitude 
of Americans toward textual emendation is, in the words of Madvig, adstinere 
et aliorum proterviam arcere,” since at best they can have access only to fac- 
simile reproductions of MSS. Still, here and there in the notes or appendix 
are suggestions of possible readings—some the same as conjectures made by 
other scholars, but arrived at independently by H.—which show the acuteness 
of the scholar and a thorough acquaintance with the Greek drama. The most 
plausible conjectures known to the editor are cited, especially in the appendix. 
The readings of the Laurentian MS are taken directly from the autotype fac- 
simile published by the London Hellenic Society ; those of the other MSS 
are taken almost entirely from Jebb. How thoroughly this facsimile has been 
used can be readily seen from such notes as that on v. 966 f. in the App., and 
from Humphreys’ review of Jebb’s edition of Antigone, American Journal of 
Philology, X, pp. 503-7. 

A fine grammatical sense characterizes the syntactical notes. The editor 
knows what his predecessors have done in the elucidation of knotty questions, 
but he has his own opinions where a solution seems possible, and knows how 
to give a good reason therefor. Whether one agree or disagree with his views 
of the text or interpretation, one must certainly admit that these views rest upon 
sound scholarship and sober judgment. 

The size and scope of this edition make it more nearly a rival of Jebb’s 
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great work than any other edition in English, and while a college edition can- 
not aspire to be as complete in every respect as a book like Jebb’s, not only 
will the student find it better suited to his needs, but even the scholar who has 
that will not be able to dispense with this. Compare, e. g. the respective notes 
of the two editions on v. 45 (App.), 125 f. (App.), 249, 411, 431, 474, 509, 647, 
996, 1031, 1142, 1232. Besides, Jebb’s edition will be better appreciated and 
prove more helpful when used in connexion with an edition like Humphreys’. 

Note is made of the araf eipnuéva in the Antigone, 31—if our count is cor- 
rect—which is not a large number, if we compare with considerably over 100 
in the Agamemnon. To these must be added some 15 others found only here 
in classic Greek, or in Attic, or in tragedy, or peculiar in the sense or usage 
found here. 

For a first edition the typographical errors are unusually few. We have 
noticed on p. xix Phrynicus; p. xli weperéreva without accent; p. xlviii Boeck 
for Boeckh ; p. 1 ; p. 29 (v. 758) “OAvuvov for "OAvurov ; p. 73 
for ; p. 75 (oKoroi); p. 102 for Ywpoi¢; p. 104 syne- 
zesis; p. 105 p. 118 émidpaun (4); p. 121 for p. 158 
strophae; p. 187 wepaiunv for ueupaiunr. Inv. 885 there should bean interrog. 
point (; for ,) after ta yuora ; and p. 244, 1. 23 no. after pass. 

The book will take rank with the two or three best American editions of a 


Greek text. 
CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 


CORRECTIONS. 


A number of small errors of the press in this volume may be noted here :— 


P. 95,1. 2 fr. bottom read ‘ composizione.’ 


 @¢ KaKa, 

124, 1. 7 fr. top “mapa. 

301, 1.18 fr. bottom verfahrt. 


In Vol. X 472, 1. 10 from top, a distressingly confusing error is found, where 
read ‘ d#Aov occurs 14 times.’ 


REPORTS. 


PHILOLOGUs, XLVIII. 


Heft. 1. 

I. Pp. 1-19. The Hymn to Pan. R. Peppmiiller analyses the hymn, dis- 
cusses various emendations proposed, especially those of Ludwich (Rh. Mus. 
XLII, pp. 547 ff.), offers various emendations and interpretations, and adds a 
translation of the hymn. 


II. Pp. 20-56. Contribution toward the explanation and criticism of 
Aeschylus’s Suppliants. B. Todt. Analysis, discussion and emendation of 
23 passages. As to his method in these investigations, Todt believes no other 
method possible except “‘ by diligent reading to get into the spirit and style of 
the poet, and then by careful weighing of the sense and connexion of each pas- 
sage to seek to determine what he must, at leasc may, have written, after one 
has convinced oneself that he could not have written what has been handed 
down, it being understood, of course, that there must be the most careful 
regard for and use of the MSS, as well as all scholia and the formerly too little 
regarded interlinear scholia.” The contribution is one of decided value. 


, P. 56. Emendationum ad Aristidem specimen III. W. Schmid. Several 
emendations are proposed in Orr. XLVI, XLVII, XLVIII, XLIX, LI. 


III. Pp. 57-66. Galeniana. J. Ilberg. In a copy containing 4 of the 5 
volumes of the Aldine edition of Galen’s works in the Royal Library at Dres- 
den are certain marginal notes (argumenta brevia, versiones latinae, variae 
denique lectiones haud paucae), made, doubtless, as Ebert thinks, by a learned 
man of the sixteenth century. In this article Ilberg collects the commenta- 
ries on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates and discusses, first, those readings which 
he considers to be conjectures of the sixteenth century commentator, then 
those which this commentator added from MSS or some other source. 


P. 66. Aesch. Suppl. 555 K. C. Haeberlin thinks he has found in Eusta- 
thius, p. 1923, 61 (Aesch. Fr. 305, Dind.) the verse missing at this point, viz. 
Aéyee yépov dopua (for vulg. ypdupa). 

IV. Pp. 66-75. Emendations to Seneca the Rhetorician. R. Opitz. This 
is in part a criticism of H.J. Miiller’s new edition of Seneca’s works, and 
discusses 26 passages. 

V. Pp. 76-87. On Quint. XI. M. Kiderlin discusses critically a number 
of passages. 

VI. Pp. 88-98. The death of Philip Aridaeus, 316 B.C. G. F. Unger. 
The generally accepted date is, following Diod. XIX 11—who says that Philip 


reigned 6 yrs and 4 mos.—autumn 317. But Porphyrios (in Eustath. Excerpts, 
Chron. I) assigns 7 years to his reign, and hence puts the death in the summer 
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of 316. This last date Unger believes correct, and attempts to prove that the 
discrepancy in Diod. is due to miscopying. Diod. meant doubtless to write 
. 8 étn kai phvac déxa, but the copyist took A in the later signification (4), while 
the earlier (10) was intended. The date 316 thus won for Ph, Arid.’s death 
necessitates changes in several other events of the years 318-315, which 
Unger orders accordingly. 


VII. Pp. 99-130. Lesbiaka. 1. émra AeoBidec. K. Tiimpel discusses a 
hitherto unconnected group of myth-fragments, which treat of seven Lesbian 
heroines, and seem to refer to a prehistoric. seven-group of Lesbian ‘owns. 
Timpel admits that the result of his investigation is unsatisfactory, but claims 
that it is at least sufficient to overthrow the conjecture of Movers, adopted by 
Peppmiiller and Duncker,that Archelaus and the 7 archagetae who landed on 
Lesbos were the “ eight Cabiri of the Phoenicians.” 


P. 130. K. Tiimpel would assign to the ‘Ovocéryrec of Juba of Mauretania 
the passage in Plut. Numa 7 hitherto put as frg. 7 of the ‘Poy. ioropia. 


VIII. Pp. 131-141. The treaties between Rome and Carthage. W. Soltau. 
Polybius mentions three treaties between Rome and Carthage, dating the first 
in the consulship of Brutus and Horatius (509 B. C.), the third in the time of 
Pyrrhus, and leaving the second undated. Livy mentions treaties for the years 
406, 448, 475 a. u.c., but calls the one in 448 the third. Soltau argues that 
the first treaty was in 406 a.u.c., the second in 411 a.u.c., and the third in 
448 a.u.c. The one from the time of Pyrrhus he considers merely a clause 
added to the preéxisting treaty. 


IX. Pp. 142-167. Color terms in the Roman poets. H. Bliimner. This 
is the beginning of a series of articles which bids fair to be of considerable 
interest. All the classical and a number of the Christian poets are included. 
The minuteness of the investigation is seen from the fact that the twenty-five 
pages of the present article are devoted to a discussion of albus and candidus. 


P. 167. Ad Orionem Thebanum. O. Immisch suggests 
xré. in Marinus, de vita Procli, 8. 


X. Pp. 168-177. Sacra Argeorum. W.Studemund. Astudy in Roman 
topography. 
Miscellaneous. 


1. Pp. 178-180. O. Crusius thinks the tepoiuia of Polyb. XV 16 (cf. Suid. 
s. v. wepi “YAAov tov ‘Hpaxdeidov is a fragment of a Hellenistic 
epigram, 

2. Pp. 180-183. Ad Aristophanem. O. Bachmann discusses Ar. Av. 648- 
657, agreeing with Schnee, that the words épa vv xré. belong to Euelpides, 
but disagreeing with Schnee in all other particulars. Schnee’s proposed trans- 
position of Ar. Acharn. 317-18 is combated by B. 


3. Pp. 183-4. Hackermann discusses Juv. VIII go and igg. 


4. P. 185. De Codice Varronis Mutinensi. I. Antonibon. This is an 
appreciative notice of this codex, refuting the opinion of Keil, who pronounced 
it an ordinary copy of the fourteenth century. 
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5. Pp. 185-187. Pron and Haliaia in Argos. Eduard Meyer, after discussing 
the scholia on Eur. Or. 871-2, concludes that we must, against Wilamowitz, 
Kydathen. 93 f., return to the old view, that dicastery and ecclesia met, or at 
least originally met, on the same spot, on the Pron. He adds that the’ Argive 
ecclesia was undoubtedly called dAcaia—leaving untouched the question whether 
the name was applied also to the dicastery, and whether the Athenian #/caia 
tav Oespolerav was in any way connected therewith. 


6. Pp. 188-190. Polybius’s description of the battle of Zama. W. Streit. 
This is a defence of the account of Polybius against the attack made on it by 
Delbriick in his work, Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege. The conclu- 
sion reached is that the account of Polybius is as accurate as his narrative of 
other events of that period, and is altogether our best authority. 


7. P.191. Topography of Alexandria. H. Schiller. Wachsmuth’s inter- 
pretation of Sen. Nat. Quaest. VI 26 is corrected. 


8. P. 192. As tothe renderings in the latest edition of the Fragm. Com. 
Att. that are suspected on account of the violation of Porson’s law, Crusius 
cites Porson’s own admission, sed haec omnia (i. e. spondeum in quinto loco) 
libentissime sibi in senariis permisere, adding to Porson’s four examples seve- 
ral other similar violations of Porson’s law from the Acharnians, as well as 
from Kock’s own collection of fragments. 


g. P. 192. For the second of the passages from a Heidelberg MS, for 
which M. Treu sought parallels (cf. Philol. XLVII, p. 622) M. Hertz cites the 
fourth Ps.-Heraclitic letter. 


XI. Pp. 193-228. The Homeric Dionysus-hymn and the legend of the 
transformation of the Tyrsenians. O. Crusius. The view of A. Ludwich 
(Koenigsberger Studien I, p. 63 ff.), that the Dionysus-hymn (VI) VII, 
Atévveoc 7) Anorai, is an Orphic patchwork is combated by Crusius. The con- 
clusion of his long and thorough examination is that the hymn belongs to the 
classical period, and is artistically not materially below the hymn to Pan or that 
to Demeter. It must have originated in Attica and have been intended for 
an Attic rhapsode-festival. It contains probably an old Attic aetiological 
legend in explanation of the most striking rites in the worship of Dionysus of 
Brauron. 


XII. Pp. 229-247. On the Simonidean epigrams. E. Hiller is inclined 
to reject the Simonidean authorship of frg. 101, ascribing it to a later period, 
and disputes the validity of Bergk’s arguments (Poet. Lyr. Gr. III, p. 443 ff.) 
for the Simonidean authorship of frgg. 90, 104, 132. H. discusses also several 
other epigrams, especially No. 90, the supposed Marathon-elegy (81 and 82), 
and No. 97. In the last he agrees with Schneidewin vs. Bergk, that vv. 3-6 
are a later expansion, but considers the question as to whether 1 and 2 are 
Simonidean insoluble. 


XIII. Pp. 248-254. Predecessors and imitators of Valerius Flaccus. M. 
Manitius follows the line of investigation begun by K. Schenkl. In discuss- 
ing the poets that Valerius imitated, numerous examples are cited from Vergil, 
Ovid ard Lucan, while Statius and Sedulius play the rdle of imitators. 
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P. 254. In Aesch. Eum. 263, C. Haeberlin proposes ixveboao’ for ixvavao’, 
&¢ for avreroivouc, and patpogévov for uytpogdvac. 


XIV. Pp. 255-267. The sources of Charisius 115-17. J. W. Beck. The 
attempts made by Marschall (Leipzig, 1887) and Bélte (Neue Jhbb. f. Phil., pp. 
401-440) to solve this difficult problem leave much undecided. Beck empha- 
sizes especially the indebtedness of Charisius te Pliny. The matter cannot, 
however, be satisfactorily disposed of until we have a carefully prepared 
edition of the fragments of Pliny’s grammatical books. 


XV. Pp. 268-275. Herodotus on the Ionians. E. Meyer thinks, against 
Herodotus, that the name Jomian first came to life in Ionia; that before the 
settlement of the Lydian and Carian coasts by the Greeks there were no 
Ionians, the “Ionic migration” being only the advance of the population of 
Middle Greece across the Aegean sea. Attica was doubtless the starting 
point of the Ionic colonies, as Boeotia and Thessaly of the Aeoilic, but many 
other elements were added. As the name, so the Ionic dialect developed first 
in Ionia, spreading thence to the islands and Attica. The Middle Aegean 
formed in speech, commerce, culture a connected group, with Delos as central 
point, dominated by the Ionians, whose name, therefore, became that of the 
whole group. 


P. 275. A. Eussner emends Livy VIII 1, 10 by striking out wt Samnites and 
the closely following wt Campani. 


XVI. Pp. 276-284. The Roman-Carthaginian treaties. W.Soltau. Con- 
tinuation from Heft 1, p. 141. 


XVII. Pp. 285-305. Classes and time of service of the Roman legionary. 
Th. Steinwender argues that there were six classes in the legion distinguished 
by length of service, viz. triariti, principes, hastati, velites, rorarit, accensi, and 
that 6 years, not 16 or 20, was the regular term of service. These 6 years were 
not served consecutively, but at intervals of 4 or 5 years. 


P. 305. H. Martini proposes in Palaephatus 271, 10 yevvgoar for kvjcat; 276, 
17, Tovtov 07 for TovTOV ToLobToV 


XVIII. Pp. 306-339. Diodorus and the division of consular provinces 
in the early period of the Republic. J. Kaerst. The writer of this article 
attempted several years ago to prove from an examination of the statements 
of Diodorus, that it was not customary at the time of the Samnite war to 
divide the army between the two Consuls, but that the same principle of col- 
leagueship prevailed here as in civil affairs. The division of the military 
command he puts later, probably about the time of Pyrrhus. This conclu- 
Sion is now tested by an examination of the earlier history of Rome, compar- 
ing Diodorus with the ordinarily accepted traditions. The result supports 
his theory and attests the great superiority of Diodorus as an historical 
authority. 


P. 339. A. Eussner emends Liv. VII 33, 16 by striking out im fugam. 


XIX. Pp. 340-362. Works on the tragedies of Seneca. L. Tachau dis- 
cusses a number of works or articles that have appeared within the last few 
decades on the MSS or text of the tragedies of L. Annaeus Seneca. 
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Miscellaneous. 


10. Pp. 362-365. Notes on the Greek Elegiac Poets. G. G. A. Murray 
proposes emendations or interpretations of several fragments. 


11. Pp. 365-366. Polyb. 12,7. H. Stich makes a new attempt to recon- 
struct this corrupt passage. 


12. Pp. 367-369. The character-marks in the MSS of Cicero’s Tusculan 
Disputations. A. Spengel. On the margin of the MSS, the persons who 
carry on the dialogue are indicated by the letters A and M, the one referring 
to some pupil, the other to Cicero himself. In view of this fact the letters 
are generally explained as standing for Auditor and Magister. Spengel argues 
that they have no meaning at all, being used to designate two characters, as 
we might say A and B. That the letters are not consecutive he thinks a 
matter of no consequence, and refers to the Bembinus MS of Terence for 
similar instances. 


13. Pp. "369-371. The time of the Ludi Romani. L. Holzapfel argues 
that these games were not fixed for Sept. until 563 a.u.c.; before this they 
were held at the end of the consular year. 


14. Pp. 371-374. Remarks by Hermann Haupt on Sathas’s edition of Tra- 
ctatus de septem herbis septem planetis attributis, published from a MS in 
Venice. 


15. Pp. 374-376. Tadatpevoc—-Acdéppivoc. J. J. A. Sanneg argues in favor 
of Doederlein’s rendering of tadatp:voc, enduring cow-leather, of strong leather, 
enduring ; for if we render AcOdppivoc, “ with a skin like stone,” then raAaipevoc 
must be “ with a skin that holds.” 


16. Pp. 376-379. The use of the Latin tenses in unreal conditional sen- 
tences in or. obliq. A. Zimmermann. This is a plea for the older view, 
according to which the impf. subjv. is changed to -urum esse, and not to -urum 
Suisse, as has been zealously contended by Stamm in Fleckeisen’s Jhbb., 1888, 
pp- 767-777. 

1g. Pp. 379-84. A collation of the Vienna MS of the Orphic Argonautica, 
by Carl Wessely. 


Heft 3. 

XX. Pp. 385-427. Epigraphic trifles from Greece. J. Baunack offers cor- 
rections, emendations, and interpretations of many inscriptions from various 
parts of Greece. 


XXI. Pp. 428-449. Plato’s Phaedrus. P. Natorp discusses in this article 
the true theme of the Phaedrus, supporting Schleiermacher’s view, viz. : Philo- 
sophy as motive (77vied), which finds its form in dialectic—the connecting 
thought being that of communion, namely, in the anamnesis of the idea. 
He argues, further, plausibly that the Phaedrus assumes an already existing 
school of Plato’s, that at least Plato speaks as the head of a recognized group 
of students of philosophy ; also that this dialogue presupposes and refers to 
the Gorgias. 
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XXII. Pp. 452-455. On the sources of the so-called Etymologicum Ma- 
gnum. R. Reitzenstein asserts that the genuine érvuodoyixdv wéya and the 
érypodoyixdv GA20 are preserved, the uéye in two MSS (Vat. graec. 1818 and 
Florent. S. Marci 304), the 4420 in numerous MSS, the best being the Sor- 
bonicus (Paris supplem. graec.172). In proof of these assertions he cites a 
few glosses. Having compared half of our so-called Etymologicum Magnum 
with the Vatican MS just mentioned, he concludes that its chief source was a 
MS very similar to the Vat., but with additional glosses worked in from the 
aAdo, 


XXIII. Pp. 456-465. Quaestiuncula Plautina, by Guido Suster. That 
the Italic recension of Plautus was made under the direction of King 
Alphonso I of Naples (1435-1458), and probably by Antonius of Palermo, was 
suggested by Ritschl. A new argument for the correctness of this supposition 
is brought forward by Suster in the present paper. He compares a MS in 
the Barberini library (B’) with the Codex Lipsiensis, which gives the Italic 
recension in best form, and finds that B’ is a copy of L. Nearthe rosth line of 
Truculentus on the margin of B’ stands this notice: huc usque ad sequentem 
senam longe diversus ab altero codice sive regio. This designation of L. as 
codicem regium must point to its being made under the direction of Alphonso, 
and by whom is it more likely to have been made than by Antonius? 


P. 465. Ad Orientium, by Robinson Ellis. Emendation of one passage. 


XXIV. Pp. 466-486. The Pelasgi in Attica and on Lemnos, Eduard 
Meyer, who holds that there were Pelasgi in Greece only in Pelasgic Argos 
and the Thessalian Pelasgiotis, argues from the fact that the story of Pelasgi 
in Attica belongs neither to native tradition nor to the prehistoric times of the 
older poets, that either Hecataeus or some old poet is responsible for the alleged 
appearance of Pelasgi in Attica. The object is clear, namely, to explain the 
name of the old Acropolis wall, which was usually called ro WeAacycxdv reizoc¢ 
(cf. Hdt. V 64). But in Athens itself the wall was called, not IeAacyixéy, but 
Tlezapy:xév, and the name Pelargikon never had anything to do with the 
Pelasgi, though from it was deduced the so-called people of the Pelavgi, from 
which, as it was alieged, came the name Pelasgi. But the Pelasgi, both of 
Attica and Lemnos, were Etruscans, and the name Pelasgi in these places was 
originally an abstraction from the Iedapyixdy, 


XXV. Pp. 487~497. Typhon-Zephon. O. Gruppe brings together the argu- 
ments in favor of the identification of Typhon and Zéphon, e. g. among 
others, both words and meanings correspond; a Phoenician god Baal-Zephon 
may be regarded as traditional, and the city of the same name was near sev- 
eral later Typhon sanctuaries; Typhon appears in the Phoenician and Egyptian 
theogony, whereas neither can the name be explained as Greek nor the myth 
localized at any sanctuary of earlier Greece. 


P. 497. On (Hes.) Aspis 213. KR. Peppmiiller proposes éx’ axr#¢ for éx’ 


axtaic, 


XXVI. Pp. 498-504. Korobios of Itanos. P. Knapp argues that the story 
(Hdt. IV 151-153) is unhistoric, the fisherman Korobios being a humanized 
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and rationalized form of a sea-god of Thrace ; and the name (kdépo¢ +- ioc) is 
explained to mean the /ife-weary, a characteristic of Glaucus and perhaps 
of other kindred beings. ‘he metamorphosis is then exactly the opposite of 
that of Glaucus, the original fisherman. 


XXVII. Pp. 505-541. The stage of Aeschylus once more. B. Todt. 
With reference to the view of Wilamowitz-Méllendorf (Hermes XXI, pp. 
597 ff.) that down to 465 B. C. there was only a circular orchestra with encirc- 
ling audience, in the center an estrade or Aoyeiov, no back-wall and no decor- 
ations, Todt, after examining the four older plays of Aeschylus, concludes 
that “ neither a circular orchestra with Aoyeiov, nor a oxyv# back of the orchestra 
without a Aoyeiov, can be maintained as the stage of the oldest tragedy, but 
the texts of the extant pieces demand both oxyv# and Aoyeiov ; that, further, 
both these elements of the antique stage were in embryo at the first appear- 
ance of dramatic tragedy, and were developed in due process.” He maintains 
that “the excavations have nothing to do with the investigations concerning 
the oldest Athenian stage.” 


XXVIII. Pp. 542-552. Studies in Theognis. Fr. Cauer, comparing the 
citations from Theognis made by earlier and later authors with the readings of 
the best MSS, concludes that the text of the citations is more disfigured by 
intentional and unintentional changes than in the best MSS, though the latter 
are by no means even proximately free from errors. 


Miscellaneous. 


18. P.553. The age of the epitome of the works of the four Aristarcheans. 
W. Schmid thinks the fact that in the Cod. Ven. A. under each book, except the 
24th, occurs the subscription tapaxecta: ra ’Apiotovixou onueia tT. A. may indi- 
cate that the epitome was made at a time when large works were still published 
in single rolls, i. e. before the sixth century. 


19. P.§54. Nete on the Epigonos of Sophocles, by O. Immisch. 


20. Pp. 555-557. On thevita Sophoclis. J. Mahly proposes several emen- 
dations and corrections. 


21. Pp. 557-559. Licini Calvi fragmenta duo et Aemilii Macri unum, by 
R. Unger. 


22. Pp. 559-562. Kaxxa3y-’Axxa3y and the like. Adolph Sonny suggests 
that from the form ’Axxa@8y, occurring by the side of KaxxaSn, we might infer 
that the corresponding Phoenician word began with an Ain (2’) : agab (2DY) 
to be high or hilly. Kaxafn, therefore,=Aeight, hill, quite appropriate as a 
designation of the elevated ancient city. 


23. Pp. 562-564. Observations on the Poetae Latini minores, by M. 
Petschenig. A considerable number of emendations are offered with some 
criticisms of Baehrens’ text. 


24. Pp. 564-573. Contributions to the history of Roman prose writers in 
the Middle Ages, by M. Manitius (continued from Vol. 47, p. 562). The 
writers discussed are Gellius, Columella, Julius Caesar, Livy, and Pomponius 
Mela. 
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25. Pp.573-576. The Vienna MS of the Orphic Argonautica. C. Wessely. 
Continuation from Heft 2, p. 379. 


P. 576. Supplement to Epigraphic trifles (pp. 385-427), J. Baunack. 


Heft 4. 

XXIX. Pp. 577-582. On the Batrachomyomachia. R. Peppmiiller suggests 
several points in which he would differ from Brandt (Corpusculum poesis 
graecae ludibundae) in the constitution of the text of the Batrachomyomachia. 


XXX. Pp. 583-628. Plato’s Phaedros. P. Natorp. The article is a con- 
tinuation of that in Heft 3, pp. 428 ff.,and discusses the date of the piece, 
denying the possibility of its composition during Socrates's lifetime, and argu- 
ing learnedly and plausibly that it was written about 393 B.C. The two arti- 
cles form a study of great value. 


P. 628. Exegetical note on Plato’s Symposium. O. Crusius. 


XXXI. Pp. 629-639. Lucianae, E. Bethe notes (I) the variations of 
Cod. Vat. go I of the Asinus of Lucian from the editio minor of C. Jacobitz, 
adding to the readings of I the results of a collation of several pages of the 
Codd. Vat. 87, 89 and Urbin. 118. (II) In the Tyrannicida and Deor. Concil. 
collation of the readings of Vat. I’, Vat. 76, Vind. 173 B. and Vat. 89. (III) 
In Rothstein’s “ ¢hird class” collation of variants found on the margin of I, 
followed by a discussion of some of these readings. 


XXXII. Pp. 640-646. Critical notes on Latin authors, by J. Mahly. This 
is a collection of emendations of various passages in Ennius, Plautus, Horace, 
Propertius, Juvenal, Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, etc. 


P. 646. Hertz makes a correction in the article of Unger, Heft 3, p. 558. 


XXXIII. Pp. 647-673. Critical and explanatory notes on Valerius Flaccus, 
by H. Késtlin. The writer is of the opinion that the work of Valerius Flac- 
cus was completed and extended over twelve books. The passages that have 
been cited as proof of a second and unfinished recension, V, 563 ff., and VII, 
201 f., he so emends as to render them harmless, The introduction, though 
written originally as a dedication to Vespasian, was reworked, perhaps in the 
fourth or fifth year of Domitian’s reign, so that it becomes a dedication to both 
father and son, After these observations the writer emends and discusses 
some fifty passages, leaving still enough unsaid for another article which he 
promises. 


XXXIV. Pp.675-680. The military lists of Frontinus, by M. Schanz. That 
the fourth book of Frontinus is spurious has been proved by Wachsmuth (Rh. 
Mus. XV and Wolfflin (Hermes IX). Wachsmuth places its composition in the 
fourth or fifth century; Gundermann objects tothis late date and puts it as early 
as the beginning of the second century. The writer of the present article advances 
the foliowing hypothesis : The authorof the fourth book was the officer by whom 
the Lingones were subdued in 70 A. D. (4, 3, 14), and was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Frontinus. For his work he used, in addition to other sources, 
the military lists of Frontinus. Some third person attached this work to that 
of Frontinus and composed a suitable introduction thereto. On the basis of 
this hypothesis twenty-seven passages are emended and critically discussed. 
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P. 680. Emendations to Sen. ad Polyb. 9, 9; 10, 5, and ad Helviam 16, 
5, by M. Petschenig. 


XXXV. Pp. 681-696. K. Tiimpel. Theschol. on Hom. Z. 
135 f. is reconstructed by Tiimpel so as to read év mévtw Acévvcov ‘Adiéa Barri- 
Go re. The chief objection to this reading, namely, the lack of other testi- 
mony for a Acévucoc ‘A/c, i. e. from the Argive Halike, Tiimpel learnedly 
explains away, and finds the reason of the question and oracular response in 
Ephorus’s statement that the Halieis were Tirynthians who, driven from 
Tiryns, settled at Halike. There follows an excursus on Tiryns in Stephanus 
Byzantinus and Eustathius. 


P. 696. C. Haeberiin suggests in Od. 4, 117 avtrooyeddv ovd’ for obte oxedov 
otr’, 

XXXVI. Pp. 697-705. On stage-antiquities. O. Crusius discusses (1) 
unxavh, kpadn, yépavoc, concluding that ‘‘all three probably refer to the same 
contrivance, which was common to both tragedy and comedy.” (2) xé@opvoc, 
éuBarne, He shows on what slight grounds rests the idea that 
xéGopvog was a Roman designation of the Greek éufaryc, on account of the 
thick soles. Both actors and chorus, he thinks, wore, as a rule, the same 
traditional footgear, distinguished, according to the especial objects in view, 
by thicker or thinner soles, For the classical period the cothurnus must not 
be thought of as stilt-fashioned. As in Latin there was no essential differ- 
ence between crepida and cothurnus, so in Greek probably the foreign term 
x6fopvoc was substituted by «pyric, with reference to the thickness of the soles. 
xpnric and apBiAn are to be considered identical. 


XXXVII. Pp. 706-722. Color terms in the Roman poets, by Hugo Bliim- 
ner. This is a continuation of the article in Heft 1, pp. 142-167, and the 
remaining terms for white, viz. miveus, lacteus, ehurneus, marmoreus, argenteus, 
are discussed. The terms for black are then taken up, and afer is discussed 
at length. 


P. 722. Emendations of Ammianus XXI 16, 6, by M. Petschenig. 


XXXVIII. Pp. 723-752. Recent works on Seneca the Tragedian, by L. 
Tachau, a continuation of an article in Heft 2, pp. 340-362. 


Miscellaneous. 


26. Pp. 753-755. On Soph. El. 1415. A. Thimme explains away the 
seeming harshness of Electra’s expression by taking the words as if the sen- 
tence ran thus: taicov ei obévere ci yap Aiyicbw “ Strike, if thou 
canst, a second blow, if namely thou canst at once give to Aegisthus this 
second blow.” The words taioov . .. dimtAqv are not intended for Orestes, 
who, being within, cannot hear them, and Clytemnestra’s two exclamations 
are to be taken as connected, abfic—the pad’ abbic 
having reference only to the repeated Guo. 


27. Pp. 755-756. Diintzer contributes a few belated observations on a verse 
of Mattius’s Iliad, and on one of Laevius’s Odyssey. The latter verse reads 
as follows: Inferus an superus tibi fert deus funera, Ulixes. This cannot 
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belong to Livius, he argues, for it is not in the Odyssey, and is plainly a 
hexameter. He ascribes it to the Cypria Ilias of Laevius. 


28. Pp. 756-760. Critical notes on Procopius. J. Henry proposes numer- 
ous emendations. 


29. Pp. 760-761. Carl Weyman brings forward a number of reminiscences 
of Catullus found in the writings of Paulinus of Perigueux, who flourished in 
the second half of the fifth century. 


30. P. 762. Ba‘al-Zephén. Eduard Meyer, referring to O. Gruppe’s state- 
ment (above, p. 488) that, in the name of the god Ba‘al-sephén, “ Zephon is 
designated as Baal,” says this is the same as to say that in the phrase dominus 
villae, villa is designated as dominus. Ba‘al-sephon means, “ Lord (holder, 
possessor) of sephén.” 


31. P. 762. Haliaia. H.Swoboda cites an inscription in support of the 
statement of the scholiast on Eur. Or. 872, that the popular assembly at Argos 
was called dAcaia. 


32. Pp. 763-768. The nomination of the municipal praefectus fabrum, 
by H. C. Maué. In his work on the Praefectus fabrum (Halle, 1887), Maué 
assumed the appointment of this board by the emperor. This view was 
opposed by Schmidt in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1888, No. 7, and the 
present article is a polemic against Schmidt. 


Pp. 769-784. Indexes. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. J. H. K1trRKLAND. 


GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von OrTo BEHAGHEL. Wien, 1890-91. 


Heft 1. 

Under the title “ Der alte Druck der Westerlauwerschen Rechte,” F. Buiten- 
rust Hettema collates the different readings of a collection of old Frisian 
laws known as “ Das Westerlauwersche oder altfriesische Landrecht.”’ Copies 
of the first print (fifteenth century) of this collection are extremely rare, and 
a reprint of 1664 edited by Schotanus is scarcely less so. In 1782 a scholarly 
edition of the text under the editorship of Wierdsma was commenced by de 
Chalmot and Seydel, but for some reason remained unfinished. Since then 
the edition of Richthofen (Friesische Rechtsquellen) has appeared, who states, 
p- 102,n. 4: “Ich folge dem sogenannten alten Drucke und gebe Varianten 
aus den Abdriicken in Schotanus (u. Wierdsma).” A careful recension of the 
first print—of the same copy in fact (now in the library of Leeuwarden in 
Friesland), which v. Richthofen says he used for his text, has convinced Het- 
tema that R. followed the editions of Schotanus and Wierdsma almost exclus- 
ively. Only in one instance he compared the older reading. Where the 
Wierdsma text, of which but two-thirds appeared, left him in the lurch, v. R. 
was of course obliged to have recourse to the older print. Errors in the text 
of Schotanus (who was remarkably careless in reprinting) and the Wierdsma 
reading appear again in the Richthofen edition. Hettema promises another 
contribution relating to the oldest print. 
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Reinhold Bechstein, ‘ Gottfried-Studien,” publishes v. der Hagen’s collation 
of the Florentine Tristan MS with comments. Since the discovery of other 
Tristan MSS coéxistent with and, from a critical standpoint, superior to the 
Florentine, the latter has lost in interest. We should, however, remember 
that a copy of this very MS, which some careless transcriber made for the 
canton of Ziirich, served as the MS for Miiller’s faulty impression of 1785, 
from which we gained our first knowledge of Gottfried’s masterwork. It has, 
nevertheless, maintained its place among the four principal Tristan MSS, and 
of late—specially through Hermann Paul’s dissertation(1872, Germ. 17, 385)— 
has been accorded greater value to text-criticism than heretofore. While 
Bechstein does not fully agree with all that is now claimed for the Floreitine 
MS, he thinks no critic could afford to leave this text unexamined, and he 
hopes by printing v. der Hagen’s collation (now in B.’s possession) of the 
Miller impression with the Florentine original, to be of service to Tristan 
criticism and in emending the apparatus criticus in Maszmann’s edition, since 
it is not likely, just now, that any one would go to Italy to compare again the 
Miiller text with the MS in Florence. Speaking of v. Hagen’s questioned 
trustworthiness in this work, B. remarks : ‘‘Gewiss ist v. d. Hagen nicht immer 
der zuverlassigste Arbeiter gewesen, aber auf etwas hat er sich doch verstanden, 
was jezt verschwindend wenige Germanisten, namentlich unter den jiingeren, 
von sich riihmen kénnen: auf das Handschriftenwesen.” 


Max Herrmann, “Zur Frankischen Sittengeschichte des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” deals with the moral status of the upper classes in Franconia, 
especially in Niirnberg in the fifteenth century, as shown in legal opinions 
rendered by eminent jurists of that time in different lawsuits. The difficulty 
of forming a correct estimate of the morals of any people in Europe during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has always been the absence of dona 
fide reports of cases in the courts. We are often obliged to base our opinions 
upon the probably highly colored writings of a Boccaccio, a Hans Folz and 
others. Folz and his colleagues tell us all about the faults of the lower classes 
in South Germany, but not a word of the morality among the higher classes, 
wh ch we may judge, however, from the opinions given by legal authorities 
(Albrecht v. Eyb among them) in matrimonial suits in Franconia during 1450- 
70. The picture drawn by Herrmann is not inviting and involves the names of 
some of the first patrician families, including that of the Pirckheimers of 
Niirnberg. 


C, Ehrismann sends a paper on the Gruntwelle and Se/pwege in our M. H. 
G. classics. The singular phenomenon alluded to in the Kudrun (1137) as 
Grentwelle and in Hartmann (1. Biichl. 352) as se/pwege, which E. holds to be 
identical (gruntwelle=selpwege), has frequently been noticed and discussed 
by navigators, but, hitherto, no satisfactory explanation has been given of it. 
In calm, clear weather, with scarcely a ripple on the water, suddenly a line of 
foam is noticed on the distant horizon, approaching very rapidly. As it comes 
nearer an almost perpendicular wall of water is seen, the top of which is 
boiling and foaming like a breaker rolling over a rocky bottom. As the ridge 
approaches nearer and nearer it assumes the form of a series of rough billows, 
jostling against and struggling with each other, producing a scene of the 
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wildest confusion, and reaching the ship, these billows will strike her with such 
force as to send their spray to the deck and cause her to roll and pitch as 
though she were amid breakers. In Audrun only the effect of the phenome- 
non is described, while Hartmann discusses its cause, which he thinks is a 
wind arising from the bottom of the ocean. This opinion was but according 
to the widespread belief of the middle ages, which in turn rested on the 
ancient conception of immense caves situated in the interior of the earth, 
enclosing fierce storms, that, breaking forth suddenly, would cause great com- 
motion on the surface. To this day the sudden convulsions of the waters 
known as the “Seebar”’ in the Baltic, which like the doves at the mouths of 
great rivers sweep everything before them, are popularly believed to be due to 
winds at the bottom of the sea. 


A second contribution of Ehrismann discusses the forms wmsih, tuzwih. 
Scherer separates them correctly, as Bopp (Vergl. Gram., p. 1138) before him, 
in unsi-h, iuwi-h, and compares the first parts to the Greek dupe, type, Zend 
ahma (ZG. d. deut. Spr. 361), but he gives no reason for the case-formation 
unsi-iuwit, which led to the ordinary theory that the plural forms unsih, iuwih 
were influenced by the sing. mich, Ehrismann maintains that as a sing. 
inflexion is at present recognized in the Greek and Zend forms (J. Schmidt, 
Zs. f. vergl. Sprachf. 25, 6; Brugmann, ibid. 27, 398, and Greek Gram. p. 65 ; 
Gust. Myer, Greek Gram. §414), it will not be difficult to accept this for the 
Germ. stems as well. To the acc. of the sing. stem Germ. me, fe corresponds, 
consequently, the same case of the plural stem wnse, iwwe=uns, iu (Kluge, 
Vorgeschichte d.altgermanischen Dial., p. 395) with the addition of the deiktic 
particle = Gr. ye: Germ. unse-he, twwe-ke = unsih, iuwih. The particle ye 
joined the acc. of both sing. and plur, stems, and mz, p72 did not bring about 
unsic, éovik. When the original meaning of the affix with its reduced form 
through the inflnence of the laws of syncope was not understood any more, 
the remnant & was felt to be an acc. ending. 


A minor communication from the same writer has meatris (Parzival 481, 10), 
a species of snake=matrix; similar matrix for matrix (Diefenbach Gloss. 
376°). 


The first number closes with a bibliographical summary of publications upon 
the field of German philology during 1885. The major part of the material 
was gathered by the late Dr. Bartsch and completed by G. Ehrismann. 


Heft 2. 

The second number opens with a contribution from Ed, Damkohler, entitled 
“Mundart der Urkunden des Klosters Ilsenburg und der Stadt Halberstadt 
und die heutige Mundart.” Although it is now generally accepted that there 
existed a Middle Low German literary language as distinct from the spoken 
dialects of that time, yet the proofs positive of this are still wanting. Nothing 
is known of the growth of this language or upon what special dialect it was 
probably based ; besides, our knowledge of those dialects is but imperfect, and 
through them we should be able to gain some trustworthy estimate of the 
nature and formation of the literary language. If local deeds and records 
always faithfully depicted the idiom of the district, it would not be difficult to 
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establish from these sources the older dialects. But how far may these records 
be trusted? Many of them are copies, and the copyists may have been care- 
less or not fully conversant with the dialect of the original. Are we sure that 
the language of the original always represented the dialect of the district ? 
The writers, abbots, etc., were not necessarily native to the district. Dam- 
kéhler considers the now living dialects the best and safest basis to start from 
to gain anything like reliable information regarding the M. L. G., dialects, 
and that when this information is obtained—more definitely than has been 
the case—we may be enabled to bring proof of the existence of a M. L. G. 
literary language and determine its origin and development. A comparison 
of the living dialect with the older records of the district, to test and ascertain 
their trustworthiness, would be necessary next. D. examines the relation of 
the dialect in the records of Ilsenburg and Halberstadt to the living dialect of 
that district, and comes to the following conclusion: The dialect of the district 
west of the line Harzburg-Braunschweig, extending to eastern Westphalia (in 
the main the same idiom as in the M. L. G. period) is, with few exceptions, 
not found in the records of that district. Traces of High Germ. are met with 
in the records of Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Blankenburg, etc., as early as 1289. 
In addition to High and Middle Germ. forms found in them, their language 
borrows from other Low-German dialects. The language of the records does 
not show the dialect of the district where they originated—it is amixed speech. 
The M. L. G. literary language did not originate in the district of the records 
of Ilsenburg and Halberstadt. 


G. Ehrismann discusses the AGS. twégen, bégen. Like feSgen and moSgen, 
etc., they are originally neuters sing. =/wéginum, biginum. bd-are prob- 
ably nomin. dual. The genitives éwéga, béga are new formations. Comp. 
Meringer, Got, dajops in Kuhn’s Zs. 28, 237 and the AGS. eining, ‘wenning, 
prenning. 

A paper from Adelbert Jeitteles contains a M. H. G. translation (thirteenth 
century) of St. Bernard’s Sermo in nativitate Johannis Baptiste, from a MS 
(No. 364) in the library of the University of Innspruck. The language is 
Alemanic. J. adds emendations and prints a list of words from the text that 
are either not found at all in our M. H. G. dictionaries, or have received but 
sparing treatment. We note the following words: anpetlich (adj. adorandum), 
beahten (zuweisen, angehéren), erbarmherzich, gruntlés, judischen (judaizare), 
kindschuoch, ktinder, muozich, rainig, unbérich, vertribzr, vile (stf.), vorbe- 
raiter, viir varen with the force of “ praeterire,” viir kéren (c. acc. iiberschreiten), 
viirzukken (praeferre), widerglestig (zuriickstrahlend, wiederspiegelnd) ; and 
the constructions: a2 suochen (with acc. of person and gen. of thing), sich 
erdenken c. acc., innen werden with the preposition ven, 


Karl Obser follows with “‘ Historische Volkslieder aus dem Oesterreichischen 
Erbfolgekriege.” While the historical folksongs and ballads treating of the 
deeds of Prussia’s great king and his gallant little army have been diligently 
gathered by Ditfurth, Prohle and others, the popular literature of the Austrian 
war of succession has received but scanty notice. This seems singular when 
we consider how much there is found in this literature that in freshness, power 
and spontaneous inspiration is not inferior to the best popular songs produced 
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during the Seven Years War. Obser prints two satirical songs (Hahnenge- 
schrey) of 1743 from the Karlsruhe land archives. The first refers to the 
retreat of the French before the imperial army in the summer of 1743, and the 
second to their defeat by George II at Dettingen. 


Fedor Bech, “ Lesefriichte,” continues his valuable contributions to our M. 
H. G. vocabulary. We quote a few of the emendations suggested: deigescin 
m, and n., in Lexer supplement (232) by a mistake heigesein ; berechen stv., 
cited wrong in Lexer 1, 191 and supplement 63 under deriechen, The expres- 
sion “dem feuer ist berochen,” Minnefalkner 108, repeatedly quoted by Lexer, 
was corrected in the Germania 8, 478; deshitzen swv., in Lexer, by a mistake, 
cited under Jestiitzen, a word not yet proven in M. H. G.; dimwerf stm. in 
Lexer 1, 280 stn. identical with the M. L. G. dtworf, cf. Schiller-Libben 1, 
348°; durch, preposition with gen., not treated in the M. H. G. dictionaries 
and Grimm, is found towards the end of the thirteenth century with both Low 
and High German writers, cf. Schiller-Liibben; velden swv. in Lexer 3, 52 
read Martina 173, 102 instead of 104, 103 ; a verb verlacken as cited by the M. H. 
G. dictionaries can hardly be authenticated ; gargarizieren swv., not ganizieren 
as given by Lexer supplement 172. The MS has “gar ganizieren,” i. e. gar- 
garizare (Diefenb. 257°); Mephoubet n.=best beloved, nearest relative, not 
_ found in the M. H. G. dictionaries, occurs in Pass. H. 50, 88, etc. 


In an article headed “ Die Heimat Walther’s v. d. Vogelweide,”’ the editor, 
Dr. Behaghel, in no gentle mood, joins issue with Domanig, Golther and J. 
Schmidt upon the question of the home of Walther. Domanig (Walther’s 
Klésenaere, Paderborn, Schéningh, 1889) is of opinion that A7ésenaere means a 
man from Klausen, and that Walther means himself by it, thus distinctly pro- 
nouncing himself a Tyrolese. As this unscientific caprice has unfortunately 
found acceptance with some, cf. W. Golther (Feuilleton d. Miinchner neust. 
Nachrichten, No. 179. Morgenblatt), and J. Schmidt (Zs. f. d. ésterr. Gymn., 1890, 
p- 231), the editor thinks it meet “dem jungen Otterngeziicht den kopf zu 
zertreten, ehe es heranwadchst und verheerend um sich frisst.” On the very 
threshold of his explanation Domanig commits a blunder, for a man from 
Klausen would be M. H. G. K7dsenaere, and not X7Vésenaere. He further per- 
sistently ignores the forms of the proper name Klausen as they occur ina 
large number of MSS, records, etc. (some of which were certainly known to 
him) that show without exception the # in the stem-syllable; but he rather 
refers to Wilmann’s remark: ‘ Walther hat nie A7@ése, immer X7ds, aber nie 
Klésenaere, immer Kiésenaere,” from which D., evidently argues that, if Walther 
had a derivative A/ésenaere from K/ds, he could readily have formed the same 
from /usen. But he forgets that much is possible with appellatives that cannot 
be done with proper names; besides, A/ésenaere is not a derivative from X7és. 
The one goes back to Lat. clusa, the other to Lat. closa. The proper name, 
on the contrary, rests upon but one form, and that one shows in all records 
only w(au). It seems, however, that Domanig discovered a certain Ulreich d. 
Chlosner (1392) in a record book of Neustift. But the record in question is 
not the original, but simply a copy from the so-called registratura vetus, a book 
in which were entered all important transactions, without reference to the 
time when they were made. The fact that the entry is found upon p. 112, Vol. 
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III, and that p. 82 of the same vol. exhibits a record dated 1429, would argue 
that the copy is at least a hundred years younger than the original. The 
copyist was certainly not in a condition to judge whether the person named 
was from Klausen or had to do with zederhkiosen or derklosner, mentioned in other 
places of the same vol. If Domanig maintains that the language of Walther 
shows much more of the Tyrolese-Bavarian dialect than has been thought 
heretofore, he should bring proofs—sounder than those set forth on p. 41, note 
4, of his book. 


Additions to Felix Liebrecht’s ‘‘ Volkskunde ” and a list of publications for 
1885, collected by Bartsch and Ehrismann, close the second number. Dr. 
Felix Liebrecht, the distinguished scholar and author of researches on the 
subject of folklore, died on the 3d of August, 18go, in St. Hubert, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 


Heft 3. 

The first paper of the third number, by Oscar Béhme, “ Die Ubereinstim- 
mungen zwischen dem Wigaloistexte und dem Lesearten der Handschriften- 
gruppe Eb. in Hartmann’s Iwein,” relates to the striking similarity of many 
lines in Wirnt v. Gravenberg’s “ Wigalois” to verses in Hartmann’s Iwein. 
Bennecke, the first editor of Iwein, noted some in his edition of Wigalois, and 
the number was subsequently augmented by Lachmann, Bech, Meiszner and 
others, and, lately, again by Béhme. From all this it appears that Wirnt, in 
composing his poem, consulted, among other M. H. G. epics (Eric and Par- 
zival), a MS of Iwein, and this MS, Béhme concludes, must have contained 
the original Iwein text. In the course of his investigations B. claims an equal 
value for the MSS Bb (Giessen-Heidelberg) with that accorded by Lachmann 
({Iwein, pp. 361-2) and Paul (Beitr. 1, p. 288) to the other groups. “ Diese 
Gleichstellung wird gefordert durch die Thatsache, dass an vielen Stellen der 
echte Iweintext zur in Bb iiberliefert ist, wofiir ich Beispiele augefiihrt habe, 
und wird gestiitzt durch die Ubereinstimmung des Wigalois mit Bb einerseits 
und der AdEaDJcfr Gruppe anderseits.” 


Karl Borinsky examines at length the M. H.G. poem “Die Warnung.” 
This work—of importance to the history of literature through the polemical 
passages which it contains against the “ Minnesang”—is found in a MS (2696) 
of the Vienna Court Library, and was first published by Haupt in Vol. 1 Zs. 
f. deut. Alt. After a collation of Haupt’s reading with the MS, it was found 
that two sheets, containing 296 verses, had been omitted by a mistake. They 
are now supplied by Borinsky in Zs. f. deut. Alt. vol. 33. We are indebted 
for the preservation of this thirteenth century poem to a scribe of the fourteenth, 
who entered it, together with other unique matter, upon the pages of the 
Vienna MS. The poem is thoroughly Austrian, and follows, as regards its 
general character, in the footsteps of the monastic poetry of the twelfth cen- 
tury, without being controlled by it. It leads to that specifically Austrian 
time satire which, from Stricker to Heinrich d. Teichner, forms an almost 
unbroken chain. B. analyzes the poem into several sections, and suggests that 
the original theme, capable of expansion, was probably enlarged and added to 
by a second author. 
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F. Grimme furnishes “ Nachtrage” to Karl Bartsch’s “‘ Schweizer Minne- 
singer.” The book of Dr. Bartsch was the first attempt to group, according 
to the region to which they belonged, the lyric poets of the classical period of 
early German literature. The work was a complete success and speaks vol- 
umes for the acumen and industry of the late eminent scholar whose contri- 
butions to Teutonic philology are so well known and so undeniable. The 
amount of transmitted material concerning the life of a Minnesanger usually 
stands in inverse proportion to his importance. Of some of the greatest of 
M. H. G. poets, of Walther v. d. Vogelweide, of Hartmann, Reinmar and 
Nithard, hardly a record speaks, while the historical data concerning a Mar- 
grave of Hohenburg, a Walter v. Clingen and other indifferent authors, are 
abundant. The brightest stars in the firmament of minstrelsy were generally 
scions of the poorer nobility, or younger sons, obliged to leave home to gain 
elsewhere, through the talents that God had given them, recognition and a 
living denied to them by birth. They became wanderers over the wide 
empire, in search of some liberal patron, rarely returning to the home of their 
youth, where no official record or deed, through later action of their own, 
remembered them. At the courts of their princely patrons, although “gern 
gesehene Gaste,” they were not often called upon to figure on state docu- 
ments or attest by their sign-manual deeds or diplomas—a prerogative 
of the higher nobility. On local records the testimony of a rich and 
well-known citizen was, naturally, preferred to that of a wandering min- 
strel. The case was different with the wealthy nobleman and dilettante, 
who at leisure indulged his literary tastes at home, and whose position 
and influence at court and abroad was sure to find him a chronicler. 
Grimme, after testifying to the great learning and research displayed through- 
out Dr. Bartsch’s work, ventures to question some of the conclusions. He 
takes exception to the classification which ranges the poets Her Pfeffel, Her 
Goeli and Gast under the head of Swiss minstrels, and excludes Hardegger 
and Rudolf v. Rotenburg from their number. After a careful examination of 
the scraps of knowledge which have come down to us regarding these authors, 
G. concludes that the former should be struck from the list of Swiss minstrels, 
while the right to omit Hardegger and Rotenburg from it rests, at best, 
upon a theory which it is difficult to see, can ever be more than a theory, 
until we are in possession of more facts about these poets than we have at 
present. Moreover, Bartsch himself (Deutsche Liederdichter) quotes Rudolf 
v. Rotenburg as descending from a noble family from the neighborhood of 
Luzerne ; his name is proven in a record of the convent of Murbach (1257), 
and he is placed among the Swiss minstrels in the Parisian MS. Grimme 
furnishes additional information respecting the lives of the ‘‘ Minnesanger’”’ 
Ulrich v. Singenberg, der Taler, Pfeffel, v. Wengen, Heinrich v. Strettlingen, 
Heinrich vy. Frauenberg, Heinrich v. Sax, Gast, Heinrich v. Tettingen, zem 
Turne, Steinmar, der v. Gliers, Conrad d. Schenk v. Landegg, Jacob v. Warte, 
der v. Buwenburg, der v. Trostberg, Joh. v. Rinkenberg, Albrecht Marschall 
v. Raprechswyl, and Rost, Kirchherr zu Sarnen. 


Fedor Bech closes his ‘‘ Lesefriichte.” We note the following: pladeke, 
bladeke, m.,in M. H. G. Worterb. II*, 521 under the wrong nominat. form 
pladekin; the same in Lexer II 276. It has as little to do with the meaning of 
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subléser or kieffer as with that of paltenaere, peltekdn or of palatinus from which 
Lexer derives it. It is obviously a Slavic word=Freiherr, Magnat, nobilis, and 
the same which occurs in the Prague and Briinn city code as vladicke and 
viadeke (Slav. viadika), cf. Lexer III 384. Schafhaiitte, f.=a hut in which the 
schaf, i. e. schdpfgefisse (fire-buckets; etc.) were kept (cf. Sucher 142, 23 ; 
148, 14). By amistake in Lexer II 633=Schafstall. Schoene, adj. with the 
force of rein, frei von etwas, with gen, or prepositions. Lohengrin 2820 “ swer 
danne entran, der diiht sich sageheit schoene,” incorrectly rendered in Lexer II 
768 by ‘“‘schén durch, wegen”; cf. Nic. v. Jeroschin 25265; J. Tit. 933, 4, etc. 
Zéle, quoted in Lexer III 1051 from a Frankfurt record is nothing more than 
the plural of sage/=sagele, segele, i.e. the top or extreme branches of a tree ; 
cf, Weist. III 403. 


O. Gloede briefly replies to Kélbing’s severe criticism of the writer’s essay, 
“Der nordische Tristanroman u. d. asthetische Wiirdigung Gottfrieds v. Strass- 
burg” (cf. Am. J. Phil., Vol. XI 516). K.’s personalities, he thinks, are 
obviously intended to cover up some weak point in his arguments: “denn eine 
gerechte Sache braucht man nicht durch Worte zur Geltung zu *bringen, die 
beleidigen sollen, anstatt zu widerlegen.” If K. characterizes the essay as a 
“literarisches curiosum,” he would pronounce the criticism “ein unicum,”’ of 
which the last 3% pages are entirely irrelevant; all that K. has to say in dis- 
proof simply rests upon an erroneous comprehension or a hasty perusal of the 
essay. “Zu der Art und Weise seiner Polemik gegen Andere, die wie er die 
Wahrheit erstreben, hat er weder Recht noch Grund.” 


“ Zur Volkskunde,” by the late Dr. Liebrecht, furnishes additional matter 
concerning myths, legends and customs, that offer many and startling points 
of resemblance to those of widely distant lands. 


The third number closes with a very useful list of works published in 1886, 
bearing on the subject of Germanistic studies. The publication of these almost 
exhaustive lists, commenced by the late Dr. Bartsch, and now continued by 
Gustav Ehrismann, wjth the codperation of J. te Winkel in Groningen, K. F. 
Sdderwall in Lund, and L. Milner-Barry in London, constitutes a most valu- 
able feature of the Germania. 


Heft 4. 

“Arnstadter Bruchstiicke.” A fragment of the M. H. G. Rolandlied, con- 
taining the lines 1769-1869 (Grimm, p. 64, 27-68), was discovered some time 
ago by Prof. Einert on the parchment cover of some old accounts in the archives 
of Arnstadt. The reading of the fragment does not seem to correspond espe- 
cially to any of the known versions, and its importance to text-criticism will 
not amount to much. P. Walther prints the verses and adds a few notes in 
comment. In the same archives Profs. Einert and Schmidt found, two years 
ago, on a book cover, 216 verses (not continuous, through mutilation) of Wolf- 
ram’s Parzival. Doubtless these last remnants belong to the Gotha MS 
described by Pfeiffer in his “ Quellenmaterial zu altdeutschen Dichtungen II, 
p- 79 The editor, Dr. Behaghel, compares the reading of the Arnstadt 
fragment with the corresponding lines in the Lachmann text and furnishes 
variants, 
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Of reprints and hitherto unpublished texts in this number, K. Euling con- 
tributes nine Middle Low German devotional poems from a fourteenth century 
MSin the Beverin library at Hildesheim, and P. BahImann a number of “ Sprich- 
worter aus des Johannes Murmellius Pappa Puerorum,” cap. IV of the original 
edition (Cologne, 1513), in the ducal library of Wolfenbiittel. 


G. Ehrismann, “ Zum Schlegel des Riidiger v. Hunthofen,” discusses the 
meaning of the Sch/ege/ in the Hunthofen story. J. Grimm, in Haupt Zs. V 
72-74, saw in it a reminiscence of the mythological conception of Thor’s ham- 
mer. E. points out that mythological and symbolical elements expressive of 
some legal transaction are found side by side in the conception as well as in 
the use of the Schlegel, The throwing of it was symbolic of a legal transfer of 
property, inheritance, etc., thus in Winsbeke, str. 47, 10, ze hds wirf ich den 
slegel dir, correctly explained by Haupt. Cf. Schréder, D. Rechtsgeschichte, p. 
265, note 87: Auflassung durch Zuwerfen einer Festuca in den Rock oder 
Schoss des Erwerbers. The little staff or stalk had taken the place of the 
ger, and the throwing of it was a weakened form of the Gairethinx (investitura 
per baculum, per fustem, per lignum); cf. Schréder, D. Rechtsgeschichte, p. 
282: Speer u. Festuca als Wahrzeichen der hausherrlichen Gewalt. Cleasby, 
Vigf. 552 An. sjéta, to transfer a case to another. In the earliest story upon 
which Riidiger v. Hunthofen’s maere was based, no doubt, the Schlegel had the 
above symbolical meaning which Riidiger and his time failed to understand 
any more and only saw in it an instrument to strike with. It is also probable 
that the passage in Parzival 178, 9: genuoge hdnt des einen site unde jehent, swer 
irre rite, daz der den slegel finde, refers to the legal custom and not to the “ Don- 
nerstein”” (Grimm, Mythol. 1, 114), the s/egel to be taken as a metaphorical 
expression for newly acquired property. In the words: wirf mach den slegel 
(d. Minne Falkner, str. 78, 1) it has faded into a mere saying, and means per- 
haps: Wish me good speed on my journey, etc. (wiinsch haile meiner ferte), 
cf. Schmeller, Wb.? II 519. 


Robert Sprenger. “Zu Albers Tnugdalus.” In Wagner's edition (Visio 
Tnugdali, p. 177) verses 1897-1905 are given thus: 


Si sach obe in schinen 

einen himel mit ketenen guldinen: ‘ 
an ieglichem ketelin 

ein zimbel oder ein glickelin 

diu warn gegozzen blide 

von guldinem gesmide. 

diu klungen wol von prise : 

mit der aller besten wise 

gaben si siiezen dén. 


The editor does not give his views on the probable meaning of zwol von prise, 
and he neglects to state that the MS has drise instead of prise, which Schmeller, 
in his Bayer. Wb. 1, p. 471, changes to dreise and quotes it under the head of: 
Das Preis, Breis=Ziegel, Backstein als Einfassung einer Mauer, eines Daches 
etc., a meaning certainly inadmissible here. Sprenger’s explanation: drése 
a Romance word=Fr. drise, a soft wind, i.e. the Little bells were moved by a 
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soft wind, seems such a perfectly obvious one in this connection that we wonder 
it was not made by the editor, Dr. Wagner, in the first place. It is curious to see 
how the foreign word drise, which lately has come into the German from the 
English, once before entered the former language directly from the French, 
but was lost again. Cf. Skeat, Etymol., p. 75, the Engl. word from the French 
brise. 


In a paper entitled “Zum Leben Ulrichs von Lichtenstein,” F. Grimme 
acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Schénbach, whose researches touching the 
life of the Don Quixote of courtly minnesingers (Zs. f. deut. Alt. 26, 320) have 
largely aided him in adding to his Beitrige z. Geschichte d. Minnesanger 
(Germania, 32, 411). G. cites a number of records in which Ulrich v. Lichten- 
stein is mentioned, and which escaped the notice of even sucha zealous investi- 
gator as Schénbach. 


M. Farber aims to show from allusions in the verses of Hans Rosenpliit, 
that this heraldic versifier and prior (?) was a coppersmith by trade (cf. Wende- 
ler, Archiv f. d. Geschichte deut. Sprache u. Dichtung, Vol. 1, Wien); and 
Ed. Damko6hler, “ Zum Satzbau bei Luther,” calls attention toa colloquial- 
ism in Thuringia which has a parallel in Luther’s language, particularly with 
the verb sfrechen. Luther occasionally introduces a declarative sentence 
or principal clause by the personal verb, the subject taking the second or third 
place. Thus: hompt Jhesus. Spricht zu thm einer seiner Jiinger, etc. K. Franke 
in his ‘Grundziige der Schriftsprache Luthers,” Gérlitz, 1888, explains this by: 
“‘ Vielleicht ist hier ein Wort wie da als ausgefallen zu denken.” During a 
lengthy stay in Elgersburg, near Ilmenau, Thuringia, Ed. Damkéhler noticed 
that his landlord, whom he describes as a right good talker, used this same 
inverted word order, especially with sprechen—*“ Schpricht er,” “schpricht der 
Mann,” etc. D. thinks that an omission of some introductory adverb like da 
could scarcely be supposed in this case. 


Ed. Damkéhler, “ Zu Gerhard v. Minden,” interprets the words dat steit dar 


bi, Fab. 27, 174: 
De blixem is lichter den de wint, 


dat min mere jo vil lichter si 
den de blixem, dat stett dar 51. 


Neither the glossary and notes of the editor nor the MND. W6rtb. gives an 
explanation of them. They evidently signify “ Das steht dahin, das ist zwei- 
felhaft,” a meaning which the phrase has to this day in the Harz mountains. 


Emendations to Hahn’s text of Ulrich v. Zazikhoven’s Zanzelet, by O. 
Behaghel, a minor communication, “Zu Germania, 34, 369,” by O. Brenner, 
and the usual list of publications on the field of Germanic languages and 
literature for 1886, collected by Dr. Ehrismann and his coadjutors in England, 
Holland and Scandinavia, closes the thirty-fifth volume. 


C. F. RADDATZ. 


¢ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In Dr. FENNELL’s paper on the /udo-European Vowel System he says, p. 
32: ‘ Vagueness and confusion will gradually be eliminated from our ideas 
of primitive accentuation when we have learned to keep the stress which is 
the characteristic of much modern accentuation (in the unscientific meaning 
of the term) quite distinct from musical accent, which may or may not fall 
on the same syllable with the stress. A Welsh child in bidding another 
“ good-morning,” with the ‘good’ suppressed, utters “‘morning’’ with a 
strong stress on the morn- and a fine musical oxytone on the -img, as I have 
frequently heard in Mid-Wales.’ With this interesting illustration of the 
coérdination of stress and pitch compare the summaries of Hannsen’s arti- 
cles in A. J. P. V 117 and VI 383, and especially in reference to the sur- 
vival of pitch in modern Greek my note on V 118. 


Nearly ten years have passed since Charles Graux was called away in the 
flush of youthful achievement (see A. J. P. III 117-119), but there seems to 
be no danger that his name will be consigned to ‘dumb forgetfulness.’ Every 
year brings some fresh tribute to his worth, and the latest is one that he him- 
self would have prized most highly. In the Facsimilés de Manuscrits Grecs 
@Espagne gravés dapris les photographies de CHARLES GRAUX (Paris, 
Hachette et Cie., 1891), M. ALBERT MARTIN, himself a distinguished palaeo- 
grapher, has not only honored the memory of the brilliant young genius, 
whose career reminds one of the early wonders of the history of classical 
study, but has also done admirable service to Greek scholars, who will find in 
these eighteen plates, with their sixty-three specimens of MSS, almost all the 
important points that could interest the student of palaeography, almost all 
kinds of uncials and minuscuies, feats of calligraphy, prodigies of abbrevia- 
tion, palimpsests, miniatures, the character of the material, the character of 
ornamentation. Three of the plates were added by M. Martin, who has 
accompanied the whole with a copious palaeographical commentary, and has 
thus given us a collection which should form part of the outfit of every institu- 
tion in which higher Greek studies are pursued. 

The appearance of this superb work recalls a little manual recently put 
forth by M. Eléments de paléographie grecque (Paris, Klincksieck). 
The book does not profess to be anything else than a popular summary of 
Gardthausen’s well-known work, and the original is followed so closely that 
little or no heed is taken of all that has been done since 1879. This failure 
to bring the book up to date has, of course, called forth severe animadver- 
sion, but it cannot be denied that the plan is useful. A pocket volume, bricf 
and lucid, well and clearly printed, containing the leading facts and principles 
of a branch of study which is becoming more and more imperative for classi- 
cal students, will find acceptance, even if it be wrong here and antiquated 
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there. It may be added that the Klincksieck series, so far as the volumes that 
compose it are known to the Journal, seems to meet the needs of the French 
schools better than those of our schools are met. Most of the books are 
translated from the German, but names like those of RIEMANN, the admirable 
grammarian, who perished last summer in the Alps, and of BONNET, made 
famous by his great work on Gregory of Tours, suffice to show that transla- 
tion and adaptation are not all. 


In MAx BODINGER’s suggestive memoir, Poesie und Urkunde bei Thukydides 
(Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie in Wien, 1891), the ingenious author 
has discussed the question of the official Persian style, as shown in Xerxes’ 
reply to the proposition of Pausanias (Th. 1,129). This Persian ‘ Kanzleistil’ 
is a matter, as Biidinger notes, about which we have very scant information. 
The style of Persian proclamations, as exhibited in the inscriptions, is not 
suitable for a letter; Herodotos took no interest in such things; Ktesias pre- 
sents nothing that is available, so that Biidinger has to take refuge in those 
books of the Old Testament that have to do especially with Persian affairs. 
Of the four, Daniel, he remarks, is to be used with great caution, Esther is a 
sad blending of accurate knowledge with inventive fancy, Nehemiah, like 
Herodotos, had no appreciation of official style, and Ezra alone remains to 
comfort us with a formula that is almost identical with the one employed in 
Thukydides: ‘Qde Aéyer Baoidede ZépEnc, says Thukydides (1, 129, 2), rade 
Aéyet 6 Kipoc, says Ezra 1, 2 (otrwe eixev Kipoc Baoideic 
‘ Tlepo@v another text), with which comp. 2 Chr. 3, 23: tade Aéyee Kipoc Baor- 
Aed¢ Tlepo@v. There are turns in the letter which, according to Biidinger’s 
judgment, would gain very much by a retroversion into Xerxes’ native lan- 
guage, and it is to be hoped that some Oriental scholar will undertake the 
simple task of rendering the work of Xerxes’ Ionic secretary into the original. 
Meantime it may be interesting to compare two passages from Greek authors 
who were evidently not so dead to the peculiarities of Persian ‘ Kanzleistil’ 
as were Nehemiah and Herodotos. In his oration against Ktesiphon, Ai- 
schines says (§238): 6 yap rav Iepodv ov xpdvw mpd 
tHe diaBdaewe cic ’Aciay Shuw Kai pada 
kai BapBapov éxiotoAqy, év ta te GAAa Kai pad’ aradebtwc Kai 
Tehevtig évéypawev Ey Od, dnoiv, buiv ypvoiov ob uh w’ aiteite* oF 
yap Agfweobe. Witha fine feeling for Persian ‘ Kanzleistil’ Aristophanes 
makes Pseudartabas say in the Acharnians (v. 104), ov yxpioo, 
*Iaovav, and one regrets that this striking parallel is not to be found in the 
two most recent editions of Aischines that I have consulted. Perhaps it was 
beneath the dignity of a text-book, or the words escaped the eye of the com- 
mentators as they escaped the Eye of the King. 


Dr. ALFRED BIEgsE, an enthusiastic advocate of the introduction of the Greek 
lyric poets into the cycle of gymnasial studies, has shown his faith in the doc- 
trine which he has preached with great fervor in a recent number of the Jahr- 
biicher for 1891 (Paedagogische Abtheilung, p. 415) by publishing a selection 
called Griechische Lieder in Auswahl (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1891). Such a 
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selection has long been needed, and the passages are in the main judiciously 
chosen. Thus far the text only has appeared, the type being large and fair as 
one expects in the Freytag publications, the price a trifle. Unfortunately 
some bad misprints occur, things that should be sedulously avoided in a book 
intended for beginners, and there are other marks of haste. E. g.in the 
epigram from Arabios, p. 89, the words ei¢ tpodoreov, either in the original or 
in translation, should have been prefixed to the poem, which without sucha 
superscription is a puzzle. It isa pleasure to note, however, that in Solon, 
fr. 36, 20 B. follows the ’A@yvaiwy in reading piv avrapdagac . . 
éfeidev, whereas Kaibel and Wilamowitz in their edition of the ’A. II. have 
returned to he ungrammatical Plutarchean text. 


Cicero was the greatest wit of his time, though in contemplating his jokes 
one is often reminded of the famous line , 


L’esprit qu’on veut avoir gate l’esprit qu’on a, 


and the second Philippic, Juvenal’s ‘divina Philippica,’ is no exception to 
Gresset’s rule. But for all that Cicero deserves a better fate than to have his 
bitter jest, ‘Tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus’ (Phil. 2, 43, 111) trans- 
lated as it has been translated into the bald literalism of ‘ We have seen your 
breast (that) of a simple man.’ This rendering is the first that caught my eye 
as I opened the third edition of Professor GEORGE G. RAMSAY’s Latin Prose 
Composition at p. 124 (Oxford, Af the Clarendon Press; New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1892). It was asad disappointment, for better things were to be expected 
of Professor Ramsay (see A. J. P. VIII 254), but until we have better models 
than the pointless, slovenly, inaccurate, and sometimes grossly false transla- 
tions of ‘epoch-making’ grammars, what are we to look for from their copyists ? 


In an article On some apparent anomalies in the use of uy, published in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1889-90, Mr. J. CooK- 
WILson has made repeated reference to my paper Zncroachments of ph on 
ov im later Greek (A. J. P. 1 45 foll.); and I have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the tone of his comments, though he takes care to say that he has ‘ bor- 
rowed no principle or criticism from it,’ and that in case of agreement on 
important points we have both been anticipated by earlier writers. I most 
assuredly made no claim of originality in my little plea for the despised 
Graeculi, and took for granted that the differences between ov and yu in clas- 
sical Greek were ‘sufficiently well known, if not sufficiently well formulated 
nor referred to sufficiently satisfactory causes.’ Aken, Baiimlein, Kihner, 
Madvig, to whom Mr. Cook-Wilson refers, were known to me. To Gayler’s 
book I did not have access at the time,and now that I have access to it I do 
not think that I should have gained much (for the subject then in hand) from 
the uncritical mass of material. The observation of the peculiar tone, not to 
use so doubtful a word as emphasis, of “7 with duvyue and words of kindred 
meaning is certainly not a matter for which Gayler could claim priority. But 
truth is better than originality, and Mr. Cook-Wilson’s independent conclu- 
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sions are very welcome to me as confirmations of the views I had reached, 
and I am sorry that the coincidences are not more numerous than they are. 
But I should be still sorrier if I thought that Mr. Cook-Wilson attributed to 
me the entire text of the articles on ov and uf in the seventh ed. of Liddell 
and Scott, which the editors have doctoréd to suit their notions, and some- 
times in flat contradiction to what they have seen fit to retain of the original. 
So under yf especial attention was called at the outset to the force of a lead- 
ing imperative. This has been retained, but the example has been suppressed : 
O. C. 1154: didacké ye | ciddra to reappear in a false connexion (B 6). 

The points of most interest in Mr. Cook-Wilson’s paper are his application 
of what Ishould call the ‘ free negative’ 47 to certain Aristotelian passages, 
and his objection to calling “# the natural negative of the infinitive. M7 
with the inf. he thinks is due (1) to the logical tendency which developed 
itself in the Greek language, and (2) to the emphasis in special 
cases which assimilated the construction of the principal verb to that of a 
verb of asseveration. The logical tendency (conception) and the expression of 
will (prohibition) are, according to Mr. Cook- Wilson, to be kept apart. ‘ What- 
ever,’ he says, ‘the ultimate common ancestry of the two meanings of “7%, they 
are as distinct uses as if they were represented by two different words’; and 
it is only too plain that he would reject what seems to others the evident 
development of oratio obligua from the dative inf., the imperative inf. (u#), the 
final inf. (u#), verbs of will and endeavor (4#), verbs of asseveration (u#), verbs 
of statement echoing an indicative oratio obligua expressed or conceived (neg. 
ov). The future infinitive is a necessity of oratio obligua and was created by 
that necessity, and Homer uses it freely, but he has a marked aversion to the 
use of ov with inf.—which he employs seldom and only under special circum- 
stances. The negative is usually combined with the leading verb, and in the 
whole Homeric corpus there are not examples enough to warrant the theory 
that ov is the original negative of the inf. Of this more hereafter, 


The last few months have ushered in a number of important and interesting 
works pertaining to the wider aspects of philology, but it is not invidious to 
say that none is more important or interesting than Mr. FREEMAN’S History of 
Sicily (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan & Co.), in the 
first two volumes of which the story of the island in which the eminent historian 
sees the prefigurement of North America is brought down to the beginning of 
the Athenian intervention. As the work is to be continued to the time of the 
Sicilian kings, and for aught one knows to the time of Garibaldi, the scope of 
the great undertaking inspires respect for the enterprise of the unwearied 
veteran. The execution of the portion that lies before us has received the 
highest praise in more than one journal from a distinguished worker in the 
same field, Adolf Holm, and those who have not the same right to pronounce 
judgment may at least be permitted to express their indebtedness to Mr. Free- 
man for the new light and the new life that have been brought into a 
history, fascinating enough of itself. With details of style and statement 
every one will have some quarrel. Quiet souls will resent the fife and drum 
movement that leaves one no rest from beginning to end, but when the march 
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is over, one is better for the exercise even if a little fretted by the high pitch 
and the perpetual iteration. Sometimes Mr. Freeman bullies the unfortunate 
philologian into concessions which the unfortunate philologian would be will- 
ing to make without being bullied. Who denies that it would be a great gain 
to historic truth if Pindar’s Epinikia were presented in chronological order ? 
But there is no gain to historic truth in calling Pindar a ‘flatterer’ and ‘a 
laureate,’ and no help to historic vision in a sneer at the charming little ode 
in honor of Ergoteles (O. 12). The ‘ Persian bird’ has lost something of his 
poetry in the lapse of time, and ‘ the cock of the walk’ is not so brave a figure 
as the aAéxrwp of Pindar’s day, but the continuity of history must not be 
allowed to vulgarize the past. However one is thankful to Mr, Freeman that 
in spite of his admiration of Mr. Bury he has had the good sense not to accept 
the ingenious Irishman’s Pindaric puns, some of which he throws overboard 
remorselessly to keep company with Mr. Verrall’s Képag (the rhetorician) of 
O. 2, 96. 

Slight lapses in a work that involves so many details may be left to the 
microscopic critics, but it may not be considered carping to find it odd that so 
close a student of Thukydides’ account of Sicily should in -his excursus on 
‘Kings and Tyrants in Sicily’ have overlooked Archonides tév ratty ZKeAdv 
BaoiAcbwv (Th. 7, I, 4), and still stranger that in a note on the ‘ Pious Brethren 
of Katané’ he cites no earlier authority than Strabo. See the prodigious mass 
of literature in Matzner’s edition of Lykurgos, §95. 

The next volume will deal with the Sicilian Expedition, and if Mr. Free- 
man has been able to freshen up the faded figure of Ducetius, what may we 


not expect when we come to a period so suggestive of parallels and prophecies 
as is the time oi the Attic War? In any case we are happy to learn in advance 
that Mr. Freeman shares Holm’s opinion of the trustworthiness of Thuky- 
dides: ‘ That Thucydides,’ he says (II 419), ‘had stepped out every inch of 
the battleground of Syracuse, I feel as sure as that I have done so in his steps’ 
—a sentence that must be read more than once and is worth reading more than 


once. 


Another book of general interest is the collection of essays and addresses 
which Professor BUTCHER has put forth under the vague title Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.). In his brilliant 
inaugural address as Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Butcher sums up ‘ what we owe to Greece’ in a way that shows what the 
author himself owes to Greece. ‘The Greek Idea of the State’ enforces the great 
lessons of Greek political life that we are apt to forget amid the mechanical 
progress of modern times. In the article on Sophzles the problem of the 
relation of suffering and guilt in the Sophoclean drama is thoughtfully pon- 
dered. ‘The Melancholy of the Greeks’ is intended to correct the common 
notion that the Greeks were a light-hearted people, and we are taught to listen 
to the strains of sadness that are vocal throughout their literature. Under the 
heading ‘ The written and the spoken word,’ Mr. Butcher brings out the con- 
trast between the Greek talking and our reading world; and ‘ The Unity of 
Learning’ is a plea for the universal in the special, for wide vision as well as 
for close vision. The themes are all more or less familiar to the professional 
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scholar, and startling novelty would be incompatible with sound judgment, but 
they are all discussed with grace and point and happy illustrations. Of especial 
interest and value for the student of Greek literature is the concluding course on 
‘Aristotle’s Conception of Fine Art and Poetry.’ Here also the work of the 
Germans is inevitable, but any one who knows anything of the literature will 
be delighted to see how often the misty, tortuous and muddy path has been 
transmuted into a bright and straight and solid road by the clear mind and the 
literary skill of the Edinburgh professor. 


In an important essay entitled Eiection by Lot at Athens. Prince Consort 
Dissertation, 1890 (Cambridge, At the University Press; New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co.), Mr. J. C. HEADLAM has given us an interesting study and an 
incidental defence of an institution which he considers to be ‘of the very 
essence of democracy.’ But what manner of democracy? Not Milton’s ‘ fierce 
democratie,’ still less the ‘ unterrified democracy’ of American politics. The 
truth is, as Mr. Headlam says, that ‘the Athenian democracy was an aristocracy’ 
—a simple fact that students are too often allowed to ignore. The Athenian 
democracy, he continues, ‘had all the characteristics of an aristocracy. It 
made the assumption that each citizen had the time and ability to undertake 
public duties. It was then held true that no man could be a good citizen 
whose life was fully occupied in earning the bare necessities of life. The 
Athenians had in fact that respect for leisure which is so characteristic of an 
aristocracy. Hard work was for them a disqualification. Men did not believe 
in the dignity of labor. The existence of the democracy depended on slavery. 
Slavery is now impossible. Our modern democracies are no more aristocratic. 
If they ever become so, it will be when the use of machinery is so far devel- 
oped and society reorganized in such a way that the greater part of the popu- 
lation will be able, as the wealthy classes now do, to devote a portion of their 
ample leisure, not only to the discussion of political questions, but also to the 
management of public business.’ ‘As the wealthy classes now do’ is a clause 
that has no applicability to America. America, if we can trust pessimistic 
journalists, is largely governed by an oligarchy of the lower elements of society, 
whose ‘ ample leisure’ is secured by plundering the public; and Mr. Headlam 
shows that the Athenian democratic system had the great merit of making 
fraud difficult. ‘There was a good deal of petty dishonesty at Athens, 
many men made a little money out of the public service. But we know of no 
instance in which we can say that the public welfare was seriously injured 
by extensive frauds or official incompetence, as was constantly the case in 
aristocratic Rome and England.’ And in a foot-note he alludes to the ‘ gigantic 
corruption which is said to prevail in Russia, Italy and America,’ and which 
‘would’ in Athens ‘ have been quite impossible.’ 
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80, 8 ws with pres opt., 
181 Did Philochorus quote the? 


Auchinleck MS, Publications from, 
Augustan poets in Philodemus, 
Augustae, Scriptores historiae, 
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Austrian War of succession, Ballads and folk- 
songs on, 510-11 
Auxesis, 287 
Avestan alphabet and its transcrip- 
tion, 489-92 
etymologies : voizdayantat-, voizdat ; 
zoisnu-, 67-69 
Fravashis, Nature of the, 80-2 


Ba‘al-Zephén, 507 
Beatus’ chart of the world, 117 
Bergk’s restoration of Berlin Frg. Ila 
and Aristotle’s ’A@nvaiwy IoActeia, 
Bibles provencales et vaudoises, 
Biese, Griechische Lieder in Auswahl, 
Birds, Names of, in Greek, 
Maurice. On Adapta- 
tion of Suffixes in congeneric classes 
of substantives, 
Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda, Fourth Series, 414-43 
Review of Brugmann’s Grundriss, 362-70 
Boeotian Kabiri, 376 
Bokenham’s legends and their sources, 117 
Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours 
(rev.), 
Books Received, 


221-29 
129-32, 264-6, 395-8, 531-2 


Borrowing or Borrowed days, 339 | 


Bradley's new edition of Stratmann’s 
Middle-English Dictionary, 
Brief Mention: 


go-2 


Biese, Griechische Lieder in Auswahl, 518 | 


Brugmann and Streitberg, Indogerm. 


Forschungen, 259 | 


Biidinger, Poesie und Urkunde bei 
Thucydides, 518 

Butcher, Some aspects of the Greek 
Genius, 521 

Cook-Wilson’s Apparent Anomalies 


in the use of »7, 519 | 


Cucuel, Eléments de paléozraphiec 
grecque, 

Fennell’s Indo-European Vowel Sys- 
tem, 

Freeman's History of Sicily, 

Graux, Facsimilés de Manuscrits 
grecs d’Espagne, 

Headlam’s Election by lot at Athens, 

Holden’s Cyropaedeia, 

Kallenberg’s Artikel bei Namen von 
Landern, etc., 

Kihner’s Griech. Grammatik, ed. 

Blass, I, 

Lamberton’s mpés with accusative, 
attmann’s Selbstandiger und bezo- 
gener Gebrauch der Tempora im 
Lateinischen, 

Mills’ Collotype Reproduction, 

Monro’s Homeric Grammar?, 

Ramsay’s Latin Prose Composition, 


INDEX. 


Brief Mention: 
Scott’s translation of Calpurnius, 
Shuckburgh’s Sidney’s Apologie for 
Poetrie, 122 
Strachan’s Herodotus VI, 388 
Wilamowitz, Commentariolum IV, 386 
Brugmann’s Grundriss I and II, 1 
(rev.), 362-70 
and Streitberg, Indg. Forschungen, 259 
Biidinger, ‘ Poesie und Urkunde bei 
Thukydides,’ 518 
Butcher, Some aspects of the Greek 
Genius, 


Cacemphaton in Vergil, 

Cacosyntheton in Vergil, 

Caesar, B. G. V 29, 1, 

Callimachus’ Molorchus the prototype 
of Philemon (and Baucis), 116 

Lauacr. Pallad. 93-97, 348-9 
Quotations from, in the Scholia of 
the Ibis, 378 

Calpurnius, translated by E. J. L. Scott, 122 

Cam-dialect, 255 

Carolingian epos in Italy, 238 

Carthage, Treaties between Rome and, 409 

Catalan chronicle attributed to Peter 
of Aragon, 242 

Charisius I 15-17 and his sources, 501 

Chaucerian poems, Historical Allusions 
in, 118-20 

Cicero Philip. II 68, 

pro Lig. II 4-s, 
Tusculan disputations, 
marks in the MSS of, 

Cid, Poema del, |. 2668, 

Cippolini’s Saffo (rev.), 

Cleomenes III of Sparta, 

Climax in Vergil, 

Coelobothras (Pliny, 
104), 

HERMANN. Uber Fick’s Ver- 
gleichendes Wérterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, 293-309 

Review of Jackson’s Avestan Alpha- 
bet, 489-92 

Collitz-Meister, No. 720, 117 

Color, Words for, prone to adaptive 
influence, 25 

-terms in the Roman poets, 499, 506 

Commodian I 28, 112 

Comparative Grammar of Brugmann 
(rev.), 362 

Congeneric classes of substantives, 
Adaptation of suffixes in, 1-29 

Construction of tvyxare, 76-9 

Consular provinces in the early period 
of the Roman republic, 501 

Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda, 414-43 
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ConYBEARE, Frep.C. On the Ancient 
Armenian Version of Plato, 193-210 
On the old Armenian Version of 
Plato’s Laws, 399-413 
Cook, Atzgert S. The Evolution of 
the Lord’s Prayer in English, 59-66 
Report of Englische Studien, 117-21 
Cook-Wilson’s apparent anomalies in 
the use of 17, 519 
C. I, A. II 943 and 944, 320 fol. 
C. I. G. 1565; 117 
Corrections, 497 
Correspondence. R.C. JespponA. J.P. 
X1 503, 
Critical notes on the Dialogus of Taci- 
tus, 327, 444 
Cucuel’s Eléments de paléographie 
grecque, 517 


256-8 


Dactylic endings, Px roxytone Accent 
in Tribrach and, 49-58 
oxytones do not become paroxytone, 51 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, ed. Bartoli, 240 
Darmesteter, A., Obituary of, 24t 
Darmesteter, J. Annual Report, 253-4 
Etymology of Armenia, 383 
Demosthenes against Aristogeiton, I, 114 
use of mapa (19, 42)=—=dca with the 
artic. inf., 123,124 
18, 169, 112 
525 9, 79 
Designations of birds, animals and 
plants in Greek, 
divisions of time, 
parts of the body, 


17-19 
19-23 
2-6, 6-9 
in Armenian, 9-10 
Dialects, Greek. I.South-Achaian, 492-4 
History of the Teutonic, 359 
Middle-Low-German, 509-10 
Diasyrmos in Vergil, 180 
Dictionaries, English-Greek, 385 
Digamma in Posthomeric Ionic, 211-220 
in literature, 212 
upon inscriptions, 
Diocletian’s edict on the price of gold, 
linen and woolens, 
edict on the price of wood, 
Diodorus Siculus XIX 11, 
XL, frg. 21, 
and the division of consular provinces 
in the early period of the Republic, 
story of Crete and other islands, 115 
Dissyllabic roots, 369 
Dovcez, Dantet Onthe text 
of Holberg’s ‘Jeppe paa Bierget,’ 485-88 
Doric migrations, 375 
Dust in the mouth,’ 104 


Earle, John. English Prose, its Ele- 
ments, History and Usage (rev.), 


86-90 
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El-Amarna tablets, 254, 380, 383-4 
Election by Lot at Athens, 522 
Eliot, C. N. G. Finnish Grammar 
(rev.), 85-6 
Ellipsis in Vergil, 287 
Roztnson, Callim. Lauacr. 
Pallad. 93-97, 348-9 
Ad nova fragmenta Antiopes, 481-5 
* Elpenor’ of Goethe, 452-80 
Enfances Jésus Christ, 239 
Englische Studien, 117-21 
English, Evolution of the Lord’s Prayer 
in, 59-66 
Grammar, Contributions to, 121 
-Greek Dictionaries, insufficiency of, 345 
Miracle Plays, Moralities and Inter- 
ludes, 
Prose, its elements, history and 
usage, 86-90 
English etymology: cartilage, 354 
words and forms: carp, 121; electro- 
cution, 366 ; haddock, herring, 121 ; 
ketch, 29; smelts, whitebait, 121 ; 
terrorite, 366; to wine, 29. 
Epexegesis in Vergil, 
Epigraphy, Indian, 
Epitheton in Vergil, 
-er suffixes, Spread of, 23 
Errata, 124 
Etymological Dictionary of the Indo- 
Germ. languages, 293 
of the German language, 494-5 
Etymologicum Magnum, sources of, 5°3 
Euphemismus in Vergil, 181 
Euphorion in Plutarch, 
Euripides Alc. no comic element in, 
Alc. 644, 667 fol., 
Hecabe, Recasting of, 
Heracl. 231, 
Ion 1564-65, 
Medea 1265-7, 
Evolution of the Lord’s Prayer in Eng- 
lish, 59-66 
Exoche in Vergil, 170 


92-94 


Faust, Klinger’s, untersucht von G, J. 
Pfeiffer (rev.), 237 
Fearing, Infinitive after Greek expres- 
sions of, 70-72 
Fennell’s Indo-European Vowel System, 517 
Fick’s Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen, 293-309 
Figures in Vergil, 267-292 
Finnish Grammar (rev.), 85-6 
Firdusi’s Jussuf and Suleicha, 101 
Franconia, Moral status, in the middle 
ages, of the upper classes in, 508 
Fravashis by Aerpat Meherjibhai Pa- 
lanji Madan, 80-2 
their nature, 80 


| 

_| 


Freeman’s History of Sicily, 520 
French Grammar, Contributions to, 244 
Phonology, 246-7 


words and forms: an quarante= Al- 
coran; avoir son Olivier courant, 


par ci le me taille, 240; 242 fol. 
Frisian language, 359 
Frisian laws, Collection of old, 507 
Frontinus’ Military lists, 505 
Galeniana, 498 
Garnett, JAMES M. Review of Earle’s 
English Prose, 86-90 
Review of Stratmann-Bradley’s Mid- 
dle-English Dictionary, go-2 
Review of Pollard’s edition of Eng-. 
lish Miracle Plays, 92-4 
Geffrei Gaimar’s History ofthe English, 244 
Geoponica, 373 
Gerhard v. Minden, Fab. 27, 174, 516 
German dialects, 360 
etymological dictionary, 494 
heroic saga, 361 
language, History of, 356 
mythology, 360 
Germania, 507-16 
Germanischen Philologie, Grundriss 
der (rev.), 355-62 
B. L. The construc- 
tion of rvyxavw, 76-9 


Additional note to Vol. XI 483 foll., 124 
Review of Kenyon’s edition of Aris- 


totle’s ’A@nvaiwy IoAcreia, 97-100 
Review of Rossetti’s Adonais of 
Shelley, 94-6 
Glaser, Eduard, and his discoveries, 104, 105 
Goat and the knife, Legend of the, 104 
* Godfried-Studien,’ 508 
Goethe’s ‘ Elpenor,’ 458-80 
Goopgti, THomas Dwieut. Aristotle 
on the Public arbitrators, 319-26 
Gothic Lord’s Prayer, 66 


fotus and tunPus, 11; kinnus, 12; 
handus, 13; nahtam, naktdbhis, 19. 


Graecae Figurae in Vergil, 277 
Graux’ photographs of ‘ Facsimilés de 
manuscrits grecs d’Espagne, 517 
Greek art, influence upon Indian art, 252-3 
* Between,’ how expressed in, 385 
compounds, how accented, 56 fol. 
designations of birds, animals and 
plants, 17-19 
dialects, Hoffmann on, 492 
‘ free negative’ 520 
genius, Some aspects of, 521 
Infinitive after expressions of fearing 
in, 70-2 
infinitive suffix -c@ac. 373 


Insufficiency of English-Greek Dic- 


tionaries, 385 
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Greek lyric poets, Edition of, 518-19 


palaeography, Books on, 
potential optative, 
recessive accent, 
Greek etymologies; 375; 
504; 
503-4; Pawy, 233. 

Greek words and forms: adverbs in 
—adis and 58; adAraia, 500, 507; 
axwp, 6; 27; Saréouar, 29; 
w. foll. inf., 70-72; deftds 
and Segirepds, 14; Scacryraé in Aris- 
totle, 319; Avédyucos 506; 
Svcyw, 29 ; éap * blood,’ 4; ‘spring,’ 
19; édovres (Aeolic), 3; elvac 
766¢ and elvac 353; és ‘ be- 
tween,’ 385; éomépa, 20; Ews w. 
foll. opt., 123; hmap, 20; Hap, 3 
and a1 ; }rpov, 4-5 ; 
28 ; Oévap, 5; -.wo-, 21; -vov, diminu- 
tives in, 55; -tos, nouns and adj. 
in, 54; ixwp, 6; Kapkivos, 53; 
xépas, 7; 8; -xos, nouns and 
adj. in, 53; xpardés, 7; Aav@avw, 
construction of, 76; Atdpprvos, 
502; -Aos, adj. in, 51; m#, apparent 
anomalies in the use of, 519; -mos, 
nouns and adj. in, 53; vedpov, 5; -vos, 
nouns and adj. in, 53; vi«rwp, 19; 
ddepos, 6; 3; doce 
7; odOap, 4; 
387; ods, 6; mapa = dia with 
art inf.,123; map0évos,53; IleAap- 
and 503; Tous, 
2; mptv w. subj., 388; mpds ‘between,’ 
385; -p, nouns in, 21; -pos, 52; 
oxatés, 153 ox@p, 5; 6; Ta- 
Aavpivos, 502; -TOS, 54; 
and ¢$@avw, construction of, 76; 
Xeipa, Xetmepivds, 195; XO- 
Aepés, 5; 27; wpa, 20. 

Greeks, History of agriculture among 
the, 

Gregory of Tours, The Latin of, 

Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie 


373 
221-9 


(rev.), 355-62 


GuDEMAN, Critical Notes 


on the Dialogus of Tacitus, 327-47, 444-57 


Gunzon’s quotation of a proverb of 
Aristotle, 

Harfu’linkari, 

Hartmann's ‘ Iwein’ and Wirnt v. Grav- 
enberg’s ‘ Wigalois,’ 

Headlam, J. W. Election by Lot at 
Athens, 

Hebrew nbnyi= Arab. socal, 

Hempt, Grorce. The Etymology of 
Latin cartilagd, English cartilage, 

Hendiadys in Vergil, 


114 


104 
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512 
522 
103 
354 
273 
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Hermes, 115-73 376-80 Ionians, Herodotus on the, 501 
Herodotus on the lonians, 501 Ironia in Vergil, 179 
Book VI, ed. Strachan, 388 Isocrates 4, 103, 79 
4, 151-3, 5°93 
6, 65, 79 Jackson, A. V. WitttAMs. Avestan 
Heroic saga, German, 361-2 Etymologies, 67-69 
(Hesiod) Aspis 213, 503 Jackson, A. V. W, The Avestan Alpha- 
Hirmos in Vergil, 282 bet and its transcription (rev.), 489-92 
Hoffmann, O. Die griechischen Dia- Jess, R.C. Correspondence, 256-8 


lekte. I Band, Der Sitid-Achaische 


Dialekt (rev.), 492-94 
Holberg’s ‘Jeppe paa Bierget,’ 485-8 
Holden’s Cyropaedeia, 387 
Homer’s wives of Achilles, 249 

Iliad 2, 257-267, 248 
Scholia ad 6, 135 emended, 506 
18, 486, 252 

Odyssey, 12, 252; 22, 186; 24, 231, 248 
9, 117, 506 


Homeric Hymns: 
Herm, 436-7; 460-2; 478 foll.; 519; 


565, 372 
Dionys., 500 
Homeric Grammar, Monro’s, 388 
Homoeoteleuton in Vergil, 281 
Hopkins, E. W. Review of Hoffmann’s 
Griechische Dialekte, I, 492-94 
Horace uses Ariston of Chios, 375 
Odes I 1, 3-6; 7,8; I1 18, 36-40; III 
24, 4-8, 250 
Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild, 120-1 


Huizinca, Apet H. Analogy in the 
Semitic Languages, 30-48, 133-56 

Humpureys, Mitton W. Report of 
Revue de Philologie, 108-14 

Humphreys’ Sophocles Antigone (rev.), 496 


Hypallage in Vergil, 183 
Hyperbaton in Vergil, 186 
Hyperbole in Vergil, 191 
Hysterologia in Vergil, 189 


Iliad. See Homer. 


Imperative, Latin, in -Zo, 108-9 
Indian Epigraphy, 252-3 
Indo-European language, reconstruc- 
tion of, 364 
Analogy in, 365 
vawel system, 517 
word for ‘ member, limb,’ 10 
‘Indo-Germanische Forschungen’ an- 
nounced, 259 
Indo-Germanic languages, Fick’s dic- 
tionary of, 293 
Infinitive after expressions of fearing 
in Greek, Jo-2 
Articular, with 6:4 = apa in Demos- 
thenes, 123 
suffix -o@ar, 373 
Inrisio in Vergil, 180 


Ionians’ influence over Athens, 378 


‘Jeppe paa Bierget’ of Holberg, 485 
Journal Asiatique, 252-55, 380-84 
Jours d’emprunt, ou les jours de la 
vieille, 239 
Juvenal’s satires 1, 3 and 6, Scholiato, 375 


Kabiri, Boeotian, 376 
Kamnaskires, Greek king, date of, 382 
Karaxpyors in Vergil, 175 


KirRKLAND, J. H., and Situ, C. F. 
Report of Philologus, 498-507 
Klinger’s Faust untersucht von G., J. 


Pfeiffer, 237 
Kluge’s Etymologisches Worterbuch 
(rev.), 494-5 
Korobios of Itanos, 503 
Lamberton on mpés with accusative, 385 
Languages, On the history of the Teu- 
tonic, 356 
Latin change of intervocalic c# to ##, 375 
hexameter, Last two feet of, 374 
imperative in -zo, “110 foll. 
of Gregory of Tours, 221-29 
participles in -svs in Plautus, 373 
prepositions a and aé, 108 
aé with the agent after -udus, 113 
prose composition, by Ramsay, 519 
tenses in unreal conditional sen- 
tences, 502 
use of periphrastic tense, 388 
vowels, quantity and quality, 246 
words for office prone to adaptive 
influences, 26 
Latin etymologies: cartilago, carni- 
cula, 354 


Latin words and forms: a, ab, 108; ab 
after -ndus, 113; accipiter, 4; as- 
sir, 4; -aster, 28; -atu-, 265 cere- 
brum, 7; cor(d), 8; dexter, dex- 
timus, 14; ecquis—etiam in ques- 
tion, 252; fémur, 4; hibernus, 19; 
jécur, 3 and 21 ; -ma,27; membrum, 
10; -mini, 1, 366; mis(s)cerda, 5; 
ne—quidem, 251; nervu-s, 5; no- 
cturnus, 19; OS, 9; *-peter, 4; 
scaevus, 15; -to, imperative in, 
108; uber, 4; -ulo-, 27; vér, 19; 
versutus, 29; vesper, 20. 

Lattmann’s Gebrauch der Tempora im 
Lateinischeh, 388 
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Learnep, M.D. Review of Pfeiffer’s 
Klinger’s Faust, 237 

Review of Paul’s Grundriss der Ger- 
manischen Philologie, 355-62 
Review of Rentsch’s J. E. Schlegel, 371 


* Left,’ words for, 14 
Lemnos, Pelasgi on, 503 
Lesbiaka, 409 
Levita, Elias, 102 
‘ Limb,’ The Indo-European word for, 10 
Litotes in Vergil, 182 
Livy VII 33, 16; VIII 1, 10, 501 
Lord’s Prayer in English, Evolution 
of the, 59-66 
Lucan’s list of works emended, 112 
Phars. VIII 146, 113 
Lucianaea, 505 
Ludi Romani, time of, 502 
Luiiak’s Quaestiones Sapphicae (rev.), 231 
Luther, Zum Satzbau bei, 516 
Lysias XIII 23, 250 
Madan’s Fravashis (rev.), 80-2 
Mandean Piré and mand, 382 
Manuscript of Jerome’s Chronology, 
Oldest, 135 
Martin’s Facsimilés de Manuscrits 
grecs d’Espagne, 517 
Marinus, de vita Procli, 8, 499 
* Member,’ Indo-European word for, 10 
Metalepsis in Vergil, 177 
Metaphors in Vergil, 161-5 
Metonymia in Vergil, 168 
Michault, Pierre, and Michault Taille- 
vent, 245 
Middle-English Dictionary of Strat- 
mann, go-2 
alure, aluten, amaien, soier, gt 
Middle-High-German Gruniwelle = 
selpwege, 508 
unsth, turoih, meatris, 509 
Schlegel, 515 
poem ‘ Die Warnung,’ 512 
translation of St. Bernard’s Sermo 
in nativitate Johannis Baptiste, 510 
vocabulary, Contributions to, 511, 513 
Middle-Low-German dialects, 509-10 


Mills’ Collotype Reproductioa of the 
ancient manuscript of the Yasna [j2], 259 
Minnesanger, Schweizer, 513 
Miracle Plays, English, ed. by A. W. 
Pollard, 92-4 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, 388 
Moors, JoHN LEvgeRETT. Servius on 
the Tropes and Figures of Ver- 


gil, 157-192, 267-292 
Mornis, E. P, Review of Sonnen- 

schein’s T. M. Plauti Rudens, 84 
Muhaemmaed (Gefer Qaragadagi) 


Monsieur Jourdain, der Pariser Bo- 


taniker im Quarabag (rev.), 82~4 


Philologus, 


INDEX. 


Mythology, German, 360 


N-cases of the heteroclitic declensions 


in 21-2 
Nabatean expressions, 382 
Neo-Persian Handbook of A. Wahr- 

mund (rev.), 82-4 
Nepos Dat. 8, 4, ; 252 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 248-52 
Next of kin marriages in old Iran, 103; 106-7 


Nicolas of Verona, Pharsalia of, 240 
Nonnos, Dionysiaca X LIII 212, 252 
Northern speech, Noreen on, 358 
Novae elocutiones in Vergil, 276-7 
Odyssey. See Homer. 
Old French phonology, 246-7 
estaler, estal, 239, 245; alevin, 240; 
dehé and deshait, 245; parche, 245. 
Old Testament. Exodus 21, 8; 22, 34; 

22, 30; 20. 2b; 22, 18-19; 23, 2, 384 
Ezek. 27,9; 47, 16, 380 
II Kings 17, 31; 18, 34 and 19, 13, 381 

Onomatopocia in Vergil, 175 
Ophir, Etymology of, 105 fol. 
Orphic theogony and hymns, 116 
Ottoman bibliography, 381 
Ovid and Sappho, 231 
Heroides VII 152, 251 
Ibis-scholia, citations from Callima- 
chus in, 378 
Palaephatus 271, 10; 276, 17, 501 
Panegyrici veteres (Teubner) 129, 17 
foll., 113 
Panini as a grammarian, 364 
Parenthesis in Vergil, 189 
Paroxytone Accent in tribrach and 
dactylic endings, 49°58 
Paroxytonesis, Objections to Wheeler’s 
explanation of, 49 
Parts of the body designated by hetero- 

clitic stems in x and , 2-6 
by other heteroclitic declensions with 

m-stems in the oblique cases, 6-9 
in Armenian, 

* Parzival,’ Fragments of, 514 
Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen . 

Philologie (rev.), 355 
Pelasgi in Attica and on Lemnos, 503 
Periphrasis in Vergil, 185 
Perissologia in Vergil, 186 
Phaedrus and the Codex Remensis, 113 
Pharsali of Nicolas of Verona, 240 
Philemon and Baukis, Prototype of, 116 
Philip Aridaeus, death of, 498 
Philochorus and the ’A@nvaiwy modcteia 

of Aristotle, 3to-18 
Philodemus, Augustan poets in, 374 
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Philology, Definition of, 
Phonetic law, 
Phrynichus and Aristophanes, 
Piyadasi-Acoka, 
Pindar Ol. XI 3 and 2z, 

Pyth. IV 118, 
Plants, Names of, in Greek, 
Plato’s Alcibiades I, 

Ancient Armenian version of, 


355 
365 
372 


193-210, 399-413 


Gorgias, Chronology of, 251 
Menexenus, 379 
Parmenides, 162 A, B, 349-53 
Phaedrus, theme of, 502, 505 
Politeia 743 C, D, 248 
Plautus, Participles in -sus, 373 
quai in, 112 
date of the Italic recension of, 503 
Asinaria 230, 250 
Aulularia 161, 249 
Bacchides 879 fol., 249 
Curc. 461, 252 
Most. IV 1, 26, 109 
Rudens ed. A. Sonnenschein, 84 
Stich. 745, 373 
Plutarch, Euphorion in, 377 
Nume 7, 499 
Symposion, 379 
uses Ariston of Chios, 375 
Pollard’s edition of English Miracle 
Plays (rev.), 92 
Polybius XV 16, 499 
XXXVIII 8, 9, 375 
description of the Battle of Zama, 500 
Potential optative in Greek, 386-7 
Prefixes to nouns in Assyrian, 102 
Prepositions, Anastrophe of, 57 
Primitive Germanic dialects, 356 f. 
Speech, 365 
Prince, J. Dynetzy. Review of 
Eliot’s Finnish Grammar, 85 
Prolepsis in Vergil, 278 
Propertius IV rr, 65, 112 
Prose, Earle’s English, 86 
Ptolemy V 14 and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, 255 
Public Arbitrators, Aristotle on, 319-26 
Quaestiones Sapphicae, scripsit J. Lu- 
nak (rev.), 231 
Quintilian’s list of figures, 268-71 
VIIT 3, 50, 378 
R-forms of Indo-European nouns, 21 
Ravpatz,C.F. Report of Germania, 507-16 
Ramsay’s Latin Prose Composition, 519 
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